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THE  RHINELAND  PROBLEM 
By  “Augur” 

The  result  of  the  action  of  the  German  Government 
during  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  at  Geneva  has  been  that  the  question  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland,  occupied  by  the  Allied 
forces  under  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
has  now  been  raised  officially.  The  German  Government 
claims  to  have  carried  out  its  undertakings  under  that 
Treaty,  and  therefore  to  possess  the  right  of  demanding 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  occupying  forces  without 
waiting  for  the  expiration  of  the  delay  of  fifteen  years 
foreseen  for  the  liberation  of  the  third  and  last  zone.  In 
reality  the  problem  resolves  itself  into  one  not  of  right, 
but  of  strenuous  bargaining  on  both  sides. 

The  German  Government  has  always  said  that  one  of 
the  conditions  tacitly  accepted  at  the  signature  of  the 
Locarno  Treaties  in  1925  was  that  the  Rhineland  should 
be  freed  from  the  presence  of  the  British,  French  and 
Belgian  troops  which  still  remained  there.  No  official 
proof  exists  of  any  such  promise  ever  having  been  given 
by  the  Allied  statesmen.  Nevertheless,  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  as  well  as  M.  Briand, 
did,  in  private  conversation,  hold  out  the  hope  to  Herr 
Stresemann  that  the  evacuation  would  be  the  natural  result 
of  the  birth  of  the  Locarno  spirit.  It  is  generally  known 
that  on  August  26th,  when  Herr  Stresemann  came  to  Paris 
to  sign  the  Kellogg  Pact  for  the  outlawing  of  war,  he  had 
a  conversation  with  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  did  not  deny  that  he  personally  and  for  a  long 
time  had  been  in  favour  of  the  complete  and  unconditional 
withdrawal  of  the  occupying  forces.  Sir  Austen’s  state¬ 
ments  in  the  House  lead  us  to  form  the  same  conclusion 
about  his  personal  views  on  this  matter. 
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Officially  the  ball  was  set  rolling  in  the  first  week  of 
August,  when  the  German  diplomatic  representatives  in 
London,  Paris,  Rome  and  Brussels  were  instructed  by  their 
Governments  to  make  a  verbal  communication  on 
the  question  of  the  Rhineland  evacuation,  which  was 
claimed  to  be  Germany’s  due  for  having  carried  out  her 
undertakings  according  to  Article  431  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  The  respective  Governments  were  warned 
in  a  friendly  way  that  the  intention  of  Berlin  was 
to  raise  the  issue,  taking  advantage  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  in  Paris  on  the  occasion  of  the  signature 
of  the  Kellogg  Pact,  and  later  during  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva  in  the  first  1 
week  of  September.  The  British,  French,  Italian  and 
Belgian  Governments  were  asked  if  they  intended 
to  go  on  with  the  work  of  pacification  in  the 'spirit  of 
Locarno,  and  whether  they  thought  it  opportune  that  the 
question  mentioned  should  be  raised  at  the  present  juncture. 
The  German  communication,  however,  was  worded  in  a 
manner  which  reserved  to  Berlin  the  possibility  of  dis¬ 
cussing  the  Rhineland  occupation  even  if  the  Allies  were 
not  inclined  to  do  so.  The  fact  that  the  German  notifica¬ 
tion  was  addressed  also  to  Rome  was  significant,  because 
it  meant  that  Berlin  had  accepted  the  thesis  set  out  by 
Italian  diplomacy,  and  upheld  in  London  and  Paris,  that 
all  the  signatories  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  not  only  the 
three  occupying  Powers,  had  to  be  consulted  in  the  case 
of  an  anticipated  evacuation  of  the  occupied  territory. 

The  reception  accorded  to  the  German  communication 
was  not  favourable.  The  moment  was  not  considered 
to  be  opportune  for  the  solution  of  the  question.  But  we 
need  not  take  this  argument  seriously,  because  diplomacy 
is  always  inclined  to  find  all  moments  inopportune.  The 
real  cause  of  the  hesitation  in  the  Allied  capitals  was  of  a 
different  nature.  It  was  set  out  in  the  conversation 
which  M.  Philippe  Berthelot,  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
French  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had  in  Geneva  in  June 
of  this  year  with  Herr  Schubert,  the  Permanent  Secretary 
of  State  at  the  Wilhelmstrasse.  The  subject  discussed  was 
exactly  that  of  the  Rhineland  evacuation.  M.  Berthelot 
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told  his  German  opposing  number  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  issue  could  be  taken  separately  from  the  whole 
problem  of  relations  between  Germany  and  the  Allies,  in 
which  German  Reparations  play  the  most  important  part. 
This  thesis  has  become  to-day  the  leading  idea  not  only  of 
Continental  but  also  of  British  diplomatic  action,  for  the 
shadow  of  the  impending  revision  of  the  Dawes  Plan  for 
German  Reparations  is  swiftly  overtaking  us.  British 
foreign  policy,  as  much  as  any  foreign  one,  is  influenced 
by  the  economic  interests  of  the  country.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  may  devise  this 
solution  or  another  for  an  international  problem,  but  in  the 
end  he  must  take  into  account  the  views  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who,  as  the  head  of  the  Treasury, 
is  the  guardian  of  the  State  Budget,  the  stability  of  which 
is  more  important  than  any  Notes  and  Protocols.  The  mass 
of  the  nation  desires  to  live  well,  to  live  better,  and  is 
always  ready  to  sacrifice  the  frills  of  diplomacy  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  £  s.  d.  We  have  said  that  the  influence  of  the 
British  Treasury  is  equal  to  that  of  any  similar  foreign  insti¬ 
tution.  We  should  have  said  that  it  is  much  greater.  For  the 
position  of  the  British  Treasury  is  unique  in  the  world,  as  the 
position  of  the  pound  sterling  is  unique;  the  pound  is 
an  international  currency  of  which  Great  Britain  is  fortu¬ 
nate  to  have  the  control.  So  it  was  before  the  War,  and 
so  it  has  remained  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  in  the  vaults  of  New  York,  which  for  a  time  had 
led  people  to  believe  that  the  nodal  point  of  the  financial 
relations  of  the  world  had  been  transferred  across  the 
Atlantic.  The  British  Treasury  and  the  Bank  of 
England  between  them  constitute  a  force  the  extent  of 
which  they  themselves  do  not  realise,  especially  in  respect 
of  decisions  on  foreign  policy. 

M.  Jacques  Seydoux,  that  master  of  diplomacy,  said 
once  that  “  there  are  no  political  questions,  there  are  only 
economic  problems.”  This  dictum  remains  true  to-day, 
for  international  relations  in  Europe  are  overshadowed  by 
the  issue  of  German  Reparations  with  which  are  united 
inextricably  that  of  Inter-Allied  war  debts  and  that  of  the 
debts  to  the  United  States.  If  even  these  three  issues 
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cannot  be  solved  at  the  same  time,  they  cannot  be  treated 
separately  without  the  intimate  connection  between  them 
having  been  admitted.  The  British  position  has  been  made 
so  clear  that  to  repeat  it  here  is  a  commonplace.  Yet  com¬ 
monplaces,  like  common  people,  have  their  usefulness;  in 
fact,  they  are  often  more  useful  than  miracles  and  lovely 
faces.  The  British  position  is  stated  in  the  Balfour  Note  : 
we  do  not  demand  from  our  debtors  more  than  we  have  to 
pay  to  our  American  creditor.  This  gives  us  the  latitude  of 
asking  our  debtors  to  pay  less  than  the  demand  note  of  our 
creditor.  This,  again,  presupposes  a  condition  of  eco¬ 
nomic  prosperity  which  to-day  does  not  exist.  The  British 
Treasury,  as  guardian  of  the  budgetary  stability,  cannot 
afford  to  surrender  a  single  asset  without  finding  its 
countervalue  in  economy  or  in  some  new  source  of  revenue. 
This  is  why  the  Foreign  Office  cannot  allow  a  single  card 
to  be  discarded  which  may  be  of  use  when  the  game 
is  played.  The  Rhineland  evacuation  is  among  the 
arguments  which  may  come  in  useful  when  the 
problem  of  Reparations  comes  up  for  serious  discus¬ 
sion.  That  this  discussion  is  inevitable  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  We  have  given  the  reasons  in  The 
Fortnightly  Review  for  July  (German  Reparations), 
and  nothing  has  happened  since  to  prove  that  responsible 
statesmen  in  Europe  have  altered  their  opinion  on  the 
inevitability  of  the  revision  within  the  next  two  years,  and 
perhaps  earlier.  M.  Poincare,  who  holds  the  key  to  the 
French  economic  situation,  has  no  doubts  on  this  point, 
which  he  connects  with  the  necessity  of  an  adjustment  ol 
the  debt  of  France  to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

When  Herr  Stresemann  saw  M.  Briand  on  August  26th 
and  M.  Poincare  on  August  27th,  in  Paris,  he  was 
told  by  both  Ministers  that  the  evacuation  of  the 
Rhineland  could  not  be  considered  separately  from  the 
whole  problem  of  relations  with  Germany.  M.  Poincare 
was  matter-of-fact  and  to  the  point.  He  said  quite  plainly 
that  the  occupation  of  the  Rhineland  was  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  question  of  German  Reparations  payments. 
He  was  all  in  favour  of  the  Franco-German  raf-proche- 
ment,  which  was  the  key  to  the  general  settlement  of 
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Europe,  but  he  had  to  consider  essential  French  interests 
as  laid  down  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  In  this  way  the 
question  was  placed  on  the  foundation,  which  now 
must  serve  to  build  up  the  final  agreement :  the  issue 
is  not  one  of  sentiment  or  of  theoretical  right,  but  of 
interest  and  of  hard  bargaining.  Herr  Stresemann,  on  his 
side,  showed  that  he  agreed  with  this  way  of  putting  the 
question,  because  he  bluntly  asked  what  France  desired 
to  be  paid — the  Gegenleisiting — for  the  immediate  and 
total  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland  ?  This  means,  and  the 
attitude  of  Herr  Muller,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Reich,  at 
the  meeting  in  Geneva  confirms  it,  that  to  get  rid 
immediately  of  the  occupying  forces  in  the  Rhineland 
Germany  is  ready  to  discuss  the  price. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  at  this  juncture  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  dispose  of  the  services  of  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain,  who  by  his  serious  illness  is  prevented  from 
giving  effect  to  that  policy  of  mutual  compromise  and 
understanding  of  which  he  has  been  the  indefatigable 
prophet  since  Locarno.  Lord  Cushendun,  his  eminent 
loaim  tenens,  is  handicapped  by  his  temporary  rank,  and 
therefore  averse  from  entering  into  a  discussion  of  a 
problem  of  such  importance.  Personally,  we  think  that  his 
hesitation  cannot  be  maintained  and  that  circumstances 
will  force  Lord  Cushendun  to  assume  the  full  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  a  Secretary  of  State  without  any  reservations. 
In  Paris  in  August,  however,  and  in  Geneva  to  some 
extent,  his  reluctance  to  enter  into  the  discussion  was 
evident. 

Germany’s  moral  right  to  claim  the  immediate  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  Rhineland  reposes  not  so  much  on  Article  431 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles — for  the  carrying  out  of  all 
undertakings  under  the  T reaty  can  be  always  questioned — 
but  on  the  fact  that  after  having  been  welcomed  into  the 
League  of  Nations  she  has  the  right  to  the  status  of  an 
equal  nation  among  equals,  which  is  the  essence  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  a 
remarkable  document,  for  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  forms  an  integral  part  of  it,  and  by  its  letter,  and 
even  more  by  its  spirit,  it  is  opposed  to  the  clauses  which 
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restrict  Germany’s  freedom  of  action  as  a  sovereign  State. 
This  apparent  contradiction  is  the  result  of  the  fact  that 
the  Treaty  was  intended  to  deal  with  three  consecutive 
phases  of  a  peaceful  settlement :  (i)  the  liquidation  of  the 
state  of  war,  (2)  a  period  of  probation  from  Germany,  and 
(3)  the  reinstatement  of  Germany  as  an  equal  nation  among 
equals.  The  liquidation  of  the  state  of  war  was  effected 
by  the  signing  of  the  instrument  of  the  Treaty.  Then 
began  the  probationary  period  characterised  by  the  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  upon  a  defeated  Germany,  which,  before 
being  reinstated  as  an  equal  nation  among  equals,  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  her  conversion  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Covenant  and  to  repair  the  damage  caused  by 
the  War.  The  inclusion  of  the  Covenant  in  the  body  of  the 
Treaty  shows  that  from  the  very  first  the  Allies  and  asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  foresaw  the  equality  of  Germany  at  some 
future  date.  The  refusal  of  the  Allies  in  1919  to  consent 
to  the  immediate  entry  of  Germany  into  the  League  was 
officially  explained  by  the  fact  that  League  membership 
brings  with  it  liberation  from  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
force  upon  the  freedom  of  a  sovereign  State.  But  now 
Germany  has  become  not  only  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  but  has  been  given  a  permanent  seat  on  the 
Council  of  the  League.  The  existence  of  the  Locarno 
Treaties  and  now  the  signing  of  the  Kellogg  Pact  have 
further  contributed  to  strengthen  ^  the  moral  claim  of 
Germany.^ 

The  counter-claim  of  the  Allies  is  really  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  Dawes  Plan,  welcomed  in  1924  as  the  way  out 
of  a  deadlock,  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  final  settlement. 
In  fact,  this  point  of  view  is  supported  by  the  declarations 
repeatedly  made  from  the  German  side  that,  though  loyally 
intending  to  go  on  with  the  payments  stipulated  under  the 
plan,  the  German  Government  foresees  the  moment 
approaching  when  this  will  become  increasingly  difficult. 
It  is  quite  plainly  put  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  at  all  costs  the  credit  of  Germany 
in  the  United  States  the  crisis  in  respect  of  Reparations 

(1)  This  point  of  view  has  been  developed  by  "  Augur,”  Peace  in 
Europe.  London,  1927. 
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payments  would  be  reached  much  quicker.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  so  logical  a  person  as  M.  Poincare  cannot  be 
made  to  accept  simultaneously  the  statements  that  >Ger- 
many  has  carried  out  all  her  undertakings  under  the 
Treaty,  and  that  she  considers  the  schedule  of  pay¬ 
ments  under  the  Dawes  Plan  as  temporary  and  as 
needing  a  serious  revision  in  the  sense  of  a  scaling  down. 
British  policy  in  this  question,  whatever  may  be  said  in  a 
badly  informed  Press,  takes  a  point  of  view  very  similar 
to  the  French  one,  and  it  is  known  that  the  Italian 
and  the  Belgian  Governments  endorse  this  attitude. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  this, 
the  tenth  year  after  the  War,  the  presence  of  more  than 
sixty  thousand  British,  French  and  Belgian  troops  in 
the  German  Rhineland  is  an  anachronism,  and  this 
impression  becomes  all  the  stronger  because  only  a 
year  remains  until  the  evacuation  of  the  second  zone,  and 
within  six  years  the  whole  of  the  occupied  territory  will 
have  to  be  returned  to  Germany.  The  idea  has  been 
mooted  of  an  anticipated  evacuation  of  the  second  zone 
alone,  but  this  solution  will  make  things  worse  really, 
because  the  Allied  Commission  from  Coblenz  would  have 
to  be  moved,  say,  to  Wiesbaden  or  to  another  town  in  the 
third  zone,  with  a  corresponding  new  burden  placed 
on  the  civil  population  in  the  form  of  the  requisition¬ 
ing  of  a  number  of  houses  and  flats  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  officials  and  offices  of  the  Commission.  One 
understands  that  for  Germany  it  is  either  a  complete 
evacuation  or  nothing  !  That  this  evacuation  would  serve 
to  stimulate  good  relations  between  Germany  and  France 
cannot  be  disputed.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  in 
the  matter? 

We  sum  up  the  position  in  the  following  manner :  Ger¬ 
many  claims  the  full  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland,  not 
only  because  she  alleges  to  have  fulfilled  her  undertakings 
in  the  sense  of  Article  431  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
but  chiefly  because  of  the  moral  right  which  is  conveyed  to 
her  by  her  status  as  member  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
strengthened  by  the  spirit,  which  is  expressed  by  the 
Locarno  Treaty  and  by  the  Kellogg  Pact.  The  Allies  are 
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in  sympathy  with  the  moral  claim,  the  strength  of  which 
they  recognise,  but  they  are  made  hesitant  by  the 
approach  of  a  revision  of  the  scheme  for  German  Repara¬ 
tions,  a  revision  which  cannot  be  taken  to  mean  anything 
else  but  an  alteration  in  Germany’s  obligations.  They 
therefore  wish  to  see  the  question  of  evacuation  directly 
coupled  with  the  whole  problem  of  relations  with  Ger¬ 
many,  and  principally  with  that  of  Reparations.  The 
situation  is  complicated  and  wellnigh  rendered  inex¬ 
tricable  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  Europe  is  in 
debt  to  the  United  States,  which  refuse  to  make  the  con¬ 
cessions  which,  in  the  view  of  responsible  statesmen,  alone 
can  help  to  bring  order  into  this  entanglement. 

We  hold  the  view  that  the  course  to  pursue  to 
extricate  Europe  from  this  blind  alley  is,  whilst  accept¬ 
ing  the  interdependence  of  these  questions,  to  admit 
the  fact  that  their  practical  solution  may  be  simul¬ 
taneous  in  principle  but  not  in  time.  In  other  words : 
whilst  a  general  plan  for  solving  the  whole  problem 
should  be  established,  the  individual  questions  should  be 
taken  up  as  they  come,  one  after  the  other.  If  this  solu¬ 
tion  appears  too  radical  to  timorous  minds,  then  why  not 
find  an  intermediate  one  in  the  sense  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  an  immediate  and  complete  evacuation  shall  be 
agreed  upon  at  once,  and  its  application  made  to  depend 
on  the  carrying  out  at  a  subsequent  date  of  a  contingent 
condition  in  respect  of  Reparations?  What  should  be 
avoided  at  present  is  the  refusal  to  discuss  the  problem 
at  all,  because  one  of  the  conditions  cannot  be  carried  out. 
For  example,  to  our  mind,  it  would  be  criminal  to  delay 
action  until  the  problematical  moment  when  the  Ameri¬ 
can  creditor  makes  up  his  mind  to  practise  leniency. 
Probably  the  best  way  to  oblige  him  to  adopt  this  much- 
desired  lenient  attitude  would  be  to  proceed  with  the 
general  settlement  as  if  he  did  not  exist. 


MACAULAY  AS  A  MAN  OF  LETTERS 
By  Dr.  J.  Wells 

A  MS.  page  of  Macaulay’s  History,  thickly  scored  with 
dashes  and  erasures  (it  is  the  passage  in  the  25th  Chapter, 
where  Hans  Sloane  is  mentioned  as  “  the  founder  of  the 
magnificent  museum  which  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our 
country  ”),  “  is  preserved  in  that  museum  in  a  cabinet, 
which  may  truly  be  called  the  place  of  honour ;  within  whose 
narrow  limits  are  gathered  together  a  collection  of  objects 
such  as  Englishmen  of  all  classes  and  parties  regard  with 
a  common  reverence  and  pride.”  So  wrote  Trevelyan  in 
1876,  and  he  rightly  notes  how  greatly  Macaulay  would 
have  valued  this  honour — an  honour  shared  with  Nelson 
and  Wellington,  with  Locke  and  Pope,  with  Ben  Jonson 
and  Samuel  Johnson.  But  is  it  certain  that  Macaulay’s 
name  now  would  be  admitted  without  question  to  so  famous 
a  circle?  It  would,  at  any  rate,  not  be  true  to  say,  as  John 
Morley  says  in  his  critical  essay,  published  just  before 
Trevelyan’s  Life  appeared,  that  Macaulay’s  Essays  share 
with  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible  the  honour  of  being  the 
works  most  familiar  to  Englishmen  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  not  only  lapse  of  time  that  has  lowered  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Macaulay;  he  has  a  formidable  array  of  critics 
against  him  who  refuse  him  a  place  among  the  greatest, 
and  almost,  if  not  quite,  deny  that  he  is  in  the  first  rank 
of  English  writers  at  all.  John  Morley  himself,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Macaulay’s  first  biographer.  Cotter  Morison,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Walter  Raleigh,  have  dealt  more  than  faithfully 
with  his  reputation.  And  a  gibe  against  the  inaccuracy 
of  Macaulay,  the  partiality  of  Macaulay,  the  commonplace¬ 
ness  of  Macaulay,  has  become  part  of  the  stock-in-trade 
of  the  average  reviewer;  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
not  long  ago  this  statement  could  have  been  illustrated 
every  month  from  the  columns  of  the  Spectator. 

Macaulay  in  his  lifetime  was  the  most  fortunate  of 
authors ;  he  was  a  “  best-seller,”  to  put  the  most  vulgar  fact 
first,  and  he  was  honoured  alike  at  home  and  abroad;  he 
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had  the  strange  fortune  to  receive  a  cheque  for  £20,000 
from  his  publishers  for  one  edition  and  the  Order  of  Merit 
from  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Berlin  Academy.  From 
such  a  popularity  there  was  sure  to  be  a  reaction;  as 
Macaulay  said  of  Byron  in  1831,  “a  few  more  years  will 
destroy  whatever  yet  remains  of  that  magic  potency  which 
once  belonged  to  his  name.”  We  have  seen  the  same 
fate  befall  Tennyson;  with  him,  as  with  Macaulay,  the 
reaction  is  all  the  more  marked,  since  the  two  are  singled 
out  as  special  representatives  of  that  Victorian  Age  which 
(at  any  rate  a  short  time  ago)  was  the  butt  of  our  smart 
writers  and  anathema  to  all  the  younger  generation. 

But  Macaulay  has  been  specially  unfortunate.  In  his 
writings  he  ran  violently  against  the  feelings  of  all  Church¬ 
men  and  the  opinions  of  philosophic  reformers,  Socialists 
and  all  “superior  persons”;  he  was  curiously  prejudiced 
in  matters  that  concerned  the  Church,  and  he  was  at  his 
worst  in  dealing  with  philosophic  questions  and  abstract 
arguments  generally;  his  criticisms  of  John  Mill  and  of  the 
Westminster  Reviewers,  though  he  never  republished  them, 
were  always  remembered  against  him.  It  must  be  added 
they  are  the  least  happy  part  of  his  literary  output;  they 
are  not  only  commonplace,  they  are  even  dull. 

Macaulay,  too,  was  unfortunate  in  his  premature  death. 
It  may  seem  odd  to  speak  of  the  death  of  a  man  of  fifty- 
nine  as  “  premature,”  but  Macaulay  did  not  begin  his 
History,  the  only  work  in  which  he  hoped  to  attain  his  own 
ideal,  till  he  was  forty-one.  He  had  then  deliberately 
decided  to  make  Literature  and  not  Politics  his  claim  to 
fame;  his  Essays,  which  had  made  him  the  most  popular 
of  English  historians,  he  never  wished  to  republish ;  “  their 
natural  life,”  as  he  says  in  his  letter  to  Napier,  was  “  only 
six  weeks.”  And  of  his  last  eighteen  years,  the  first 
eleven  were  distracted  by  the  political  claims  of  his  party 
and  of  office,  and  during  the  last  seven  his  health  was 
increasingly  bad.  The  result  was  that  the  History  is 
rightly  called  a  “  torso.”  Apart  from  the  three  introduc¬ 
tory  chapters,  it  covers  a  period  of  only  sixteen  years,  and 
those  years  have  no  longer  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  the 
importance  which  they  had  in  Macaulay’s  days;  the 
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“Glorious  Revolution”  of  1688  founded  our  system  of 
Parliamentary  Government,  but  that  system  is  rather  out 
of  fashion  now,  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  looked  upon  as  an 
ingenious  compromise,  peculiarly  English,  not  as  a  model 
for  free  nations  all  over  the  world.  John  Morley  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  of  the  History  :  “  Macaulay  describes  a 
large  number  of  events  about  which  I  think  no  sensible 
man  can  in  the  least  care  how  they  happened,  or  whether 
indeed  they  happened  or  not.” 

Macaulay’s  posthumous  ill-luck  has  extended  even  to 
his  biographers.  Leslie  Stephen,  who  wrote  his  life  in 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biografhyy  is  fair  but  distinctly 
cool ;  there  is  a  curious  contrast  between  his  frigid  impar¬ 
tiality  and  the  inaccurate  enthusiasm  he  permits  to  Theo¬ 
dore  Martin,  the  biographer  of  Macaulay’s  bete  noire,  John 
Wilson  Croker,  who  is  allowed  eighteen  columns,  while 
Macaulay  has  only  seventeen.  A  much  worse  offender  is 
Cotter  Morison,  who,  in  his  much  overpraised  Life  of 
Macaulay  in  the  English  Men  of  Letters  Series,  sets 
himself  to  depreciate  his  subject  on  nearly  every  page. 
One  instance  will  be  sufficient :  he  draws  a  contrast  between 
Macaulay  and  his  father,  of  which  the  sole  point  is  to  bring 
out  the  inferiority  of  the  son;  the  comparison  is  rendered 
ridiculous  by  its  closing  sentences,  in  which  the  two 
Macaulays  are  compared  to  the  two  Mirabeaus :  “  It  is 
certainly  a  likeness  in  unlikeness  of  no  common  kind,”  Mr. 
Morison  gravely  observes.  The  comparison  suggests 
inevitably  the  argument  of  Fluellen  that  Alexander  was  a 
Welshman  because  both  Macedon  and  Monmouth  begin 
with  M,  as,  indeed,  do  Mirabeau  and  Macaulay ! 

It  is  true  that  Macaulay  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  great 
biographer;  his  life  by  his  nephew.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  three  best  biographies 
in  the  English  language.  But  even  this  Macaulay’s  critics 
turn  against  him;  John  Morley  writes  that  “  the  book  has 
enjoyed  the  great  popularity  to  which  its  careful  execution, 
its  brightness  of  style,  its  good  taste,  its  soundness  of 
judgment  so  rightly  entitled  it”;  not  a  word  is  said  of 
the  fact  that  more  than  half  the  book,  and  that  not  the 
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least  attractive  part,  consists  of  Macaulay’s  own  letters 
and  diary. 

The  fact  remains  that  Macaulay’s  fame  is  under  a  cloud. 
Does  it  deserve  to  remain  so,  and  is  it  good  that  it  should 
so  remain  ? 

Dr.  Butler,  of  Trinity,  says,  apparently  quoting  Lord 
Acton,  that  Stubbs  and  Creighton,  Harnackand  Mommsen, 
when  asked  who  was  “  the  greatest  historian  the  world 
has  ever  produced,”  concurred  in  answering  “  Macaulay.” 
Some  doubt  is  thrown  on  Lord  Acton’s  own  concurrence  in 
this  judgment,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  in  his  letters 
to  Mrs.  Drew,  he  severely  criticises  Macaulay,  but  says 
that,  in  spite  of  this,  he  considers  him  “  very  nearly  the 
greatest  of  English  writers  ” — not  “  historians.”  This 
limitation  is  what  might  have  been  expected ;  both  in  their 
conception  of  history  and  in  their  work  as  historians, 
Acton  and  Macaulay  are  in  opposite  camps.  But  it  is 
Macaulay  as  a  writer — not  as  an  historian — whose  value  I 
am  attempting  to  estimate,  in  his  different  capacities  as 
poet,  critic,  orator  and  prose  writer  generally. 

It  may  be  objected — was  Macaulay  a  poet  at  all.? 
Matthew  Arnold  says  expressly  that  to  appreciate  the  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome  is  a  sure  test  of  poetic  incapacity;  they 
are  “  pinchbeck  ballads.”  Macaulay  would  not  have  been 
moved  by  this  judgment,  pronounced  about  ten  years  after 
his  death;  but  he  would  certainly  have  been  provoked  by 
Matthew  Arnold’s  inaccuracy  when  he  substitutes  in  the 
well-known  lines ; 

To  every  man  upon  this  earth 
Death  cometh  soon  or  late, 

“  all  the  men  ”  for  “  every  man,”  thus  completely  spoiling 
the  point.  Macaulay  did  not  claim  to  be  a  poet  himself ; 
but  he  did  know  how  to  write  English  accurately. 

But  are  the  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  poetry.?  At  all 
events  the  world  has  valued  them  as  such.  The  Bodleian 
Catalogue  contains  forty-seven  separate  editions  of  them, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  not  counting  editions  where  they 
are  combined  with  the  Essays.  It  is  more  than  eighty  years 
since  they  appeared;  this  continued  appreciation  is  some 
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approach  to  the  securus  judicat  orbis,  which  in  literature 
as  in  theology  is  the  ultimate  test. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  illustrate  why  the  world  appre¬ 
ciates  the  Lays  by  a  single  instance.  We  are  told  that 
when  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  defending  the  Residency  at 
Lucknow  against  desperate  odds,  the  lines  just  quoted, 
from  which  Matthew  Arnold  averts  his  critical  gaze,  were 
continually  with  the  English  soldier  as  a  comforting 
refrain.  The  truth  is  that  Macaulay  in  the  Lays  sounds 
only  a  few  notes,  but  he  sounds  them  very  true.  The  joy 
of  action,  the  joy  of  devotion,  the  love  of  home  and  liberty, 
are  very  commonplace  topics;  they  do  not  require  deep 
thought,  they  appeal  to  the  heart,  not  the  head;  but  the 
man  who  can  express  them  in  lines  that  stick  in  other  men’s 
minds  is  something  of  a  poet.  And  it  may  be  frankly 
claimed  that  in  doing  this  simple  thing,  and  doing  it  well, 
Macaulay  ranks  next  to  Scott  among  our  poets — Scott' 
whom  also  Matthew  Arnold  characteristically  undervalues. 

Dr.  Butler,  to  quote  him  again,  said  that,  as  you  read  the 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  “  you  feel  your  heart  beat  and 
thump.”  Matthew  Arnold’s  Sohrab  and  Rustum  is  a  great 
poem,  but  no  one  need  be  afraid  that  his  heart  will  “  beat 
and  thump  ”  when  he  reads  the  long-drawn-out  account  of 
the  fight  which  it  contains. 

The  world,  then,  has  agreed  that  the  Lays  have  a  high 
rank  as  poetry  of  a  certain  kind,  and  they  will  continue 
to  be  read  and  deserve  to  be  read;  but  they  are  far  too 
slight  to  win  their  author  a  reputation  as  a  great  man  of 
letters. 

There  is  even  more  uncertainty  about  his  value  as  a 
critic.  He  himself,  when  refusing  to  review  Lockhart’s 
Life  of  Scott,  told  Napier,  “  I  have  never  written  a  page 
of  criticism  on  poetry  or  the  fine  arts,  which  I  would  not 
burn,  if  I  had  the  power.”  He  explains  that  “he  is  not 
successful  in  analysing  the  effect  of  works  of  genius.” 
This  is  undoubtedly  true  in  the  main  (his  brilliant  essay 
on  Milton  is  a  good  instance),  and  Mr.  G.  Saintsbury 
thinks  Macaulay’s  own  judgment  is  sufficient  to  rule  him 
out  as  a  critic ;  he  gives,  further,  his  own  reasons  for  agree¬ 
ing  with  it,  accusing  Macaulay  of  “swaggering  senten- 
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tiousness”  [a  somewhat  clumsy  phrase  for  an  admitted 
fault — the  fondness  of  Macaulay  for  superlatives  of  praise 
and  blame,  especially  the  latter]  and  of  too  much  attention 
to  the  moral  and  social  values,  and  to  the  political  aspects 
of  books,  as  opposed  to  their  mere  literary  qualities.  All 
this  is  true,  but  it  bears  on  only  one  side  of  the  qualities 
needed  for  a  critic;  surely  a  man  has  some  claim  to  be 
called  a  “  good  critic  ”  when  he  singles  out  for  praise  or 
for  blame  works  which  his  contemporaries  judged  other¬ 
wise,  but  on  which  the  whole  world  now  agrees  with  him. 
Macaulay  has  to  his  credit  several  such  anticipations  of 
the  verdict  of  posterity.  His  judgment  of  Shelley  in  1830, 
when  the  world  generally  had  hardly  begun  to  admire  him, 
is  a  good  instance  :  “  We  doubt  whether  any  modern  poet 
has  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  some  of  the  qualities  of 
the  great  ancient  masters.  The  word  ‘  inspiration,’  which 
seems  so  cold  and  affected  when  applied  to  other  modern 
writers,  has  a  perfect  propriety  when  applied  to  him.”  The 
passage  occurs  in  a  strange  place,  the  article  on  John 
Bunyan,  whom,  too,  Macaulay  ventured  to  praise  in  a  way 
which  was  surprising  to  the  cultured  world  of  his  day. 
Macaulay  also  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognise  the 
transcendent  merits  of  Jane  Austen.  This  list  of  happy 
critical  judgments  could  be  indefinitely  extended.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dicey  does  well  to  complain  that  Trevelyan  must  be 
blamed  for  giving  us  so  little  of  Macaulay’s  characteristic 
comments,  scribbled  in  all  the  books  he  read — a  habit  to 
be  most  absolutely  condemned  in  ordinary  men,  but  which 
is  interesting  in  men  of  genius. 

But  was  Macaulay  always  a  failure  in  his  attempts  to 
analyse  literary  success?  It  is  worth  while  to  examine 
carefully  one  of  his  judgments,  which  has  been  more 
attacked — and  with  some  reason — than  any  other,  the 
famous  paradox  about  Boswell.  Macaulay  and  his  critics 
agree  that  the  Life  of  Johnson  is  the  greatest  of  all 
biographies;  but  he  then  goes  on  to  collect  a  page  of 
instances  of  Boswell’s  follies  and  vices,  and  sums  up, 
“  Boswell  attained  success  by  reason  of  his  weaknesses. 
If  he  had  not  been  a  great  fool,  he  would  never  have  been 
a  great  writer.” 
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The  weaknesses  of  Boswell  are  undoubtedly  exag¬ 
gerated  by  Macaulay,  who  is  often  rightly  charged  with 
serious  exaggeration,  and  this  is  probably  his  worst  offence. 
Had  Boswell  been  only  a  “great  fool”  he  would  never 
have  written  a  great  book.  But  Macaulay’s  other  point 
seems  also  to  be- true;  it  was  the  admixture  of  folly  in 
Boswell  which,  coupled  with  real  genius,  made  his  book 
such  a  remarkable  success.  Boswell  is  among  biographers 
what  Pepys  is  among  “  autobiographers,”  if  there  be  such 
a  word;  his  confessions  of  vanity,  of  folly,  of  vice,  which 
no  wise  man  would  have  put  down,  add  the  irresistible 
piquancy  of  contrast  to  his  picture  of  a  great  man.  And 
had  there  not  been,  mixed  with  real  ability,  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  amount  “  of  officiousness,  of  effrontery  ”  (perhaps 
Macaulay  is  even  right  to  add  as  he  does,  “  of  toad- 
eating  ”),  Boswell  would  never  have  collected  the  mass  of 
material  which  is  so  fascinating,  and  which  he  arranges 
with  an  art  which  certainly  no  “  fool  ” — such  as  Macaulay 
makes  him  out  to  be — could  ever  have  attained.  This 
point  could  be — and  should  be — worked  out  at  length,  and 
illustrations  would  be  easy.  Boswell  was  a  fool,  but  one 
of  genius;  Macaulay  recognises  the  former  fact  and 
ignores  the  latter;  Macaulay’s  critics  are  so  angry  at  this 
that  they  overlook  the  really  vital  point,  which  Macaulay 
saw,  that  Boswell’s  genius  would  never  have  produced  the 
greatest  of  biographies  had  it  not  been  blended  with  a 
strange  amount  of  folly.  Before  we  leave  Boswell 
and  Johnson,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Macaulay  to 
some  extent  toned  down  his  own  extravagances  in  the  Life 
of  fohnson,  which  he  wrote  nearly  thirty  years  later  for 
the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica.  Much  as  Johnson-lovers 
criticise  Macaulay,  the  fact  remains  that  Macaulay  is  in 
part  the  cause  of  Johnson’s  great  reputation;  whatever  or 
whomever  he  writes  about  is — as  it  were — published  to  the 
world  by  “  a  loud  speaker,”  and  Matthew  Arnold,  certainly, 
as  we  have  seen,  no  lover  of  Macaulay,  asked  permission 
to  republish  his  Life  of  Johnson,  as  the  most  fitting  intro¬ 
duction  to  his  own  selection  from  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the 
Poets. 

The  name  of  Boswell  irresistibly  calls  up  that  of  Croker, 
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his  editor,  and  Macaulay’s  smashing  review.  In  this  field, 
as  in  so  many  others,  Macaulay  had  a  wonderful  success; 
Croker’s  edition  of  Boswell  was  withdrawn,  though  when 
reissued  in  a  revised  form,  it  had  a  great  and  not  unde¬ 
served  circulation.  Still  more  complete  was  the  “smash¬ 
ing  ”  of  the  wretched  poetaster,  Robert  Montgomery,  who 
had  no  merits  of  his  own  by  which  he  could  recover;  it  is 
true  that  his  books  went  on  selling,  but  he  writhed  to  the 
end  of  his  life  under  his  well-deserved  chastisement. 
Macaulay’s  severity — perhaps  it  must  be  called  “  brutality” 
— may  fairly  be  put  down  in  part  to  his  love  of  literature. 
Probably  no  man  ever  delighted  so  much  as  he  did  in  the 
printed  word;  he  preferred  his  books  to  any  company 
except  that  of  his  dearest  friends.  Hence  the  mangling 
of  Boswell's  Life  by  Croker  and  the  unblushing  adver¬ 
tising  of  Montgomery  roused  him  as  by  a  personal  insult. 
It  might  be  wished  that  some  of  our  critics  in  these  days 
had  the  command  of  such  a  sceva  indignatio.  It  would 
not  have  been  out  of  place  when  shown  against  Bernard 
Shaw’s  Shakespearian  flippancies,  or  Mr.  Lytton 
Strachey’s  skilful  exhibitions  of  his  own  incapacity  to 
understand  great  men  and  women.  But  criticism  now  has 
no  standard ;  it  pays  a  writer  to  make  himself  conspicuous 
by  disfiguring,  or  attempting  to  disfigure,  the  figures  which 
the  world  has  hitherto  agreed  to  reverence. 

Of  Macaulay  as  an  orator  but  little  need  be  said.  He 
himself  was  as  unwilling  to  publish  his  Speeches  as  he 
had  been  to  publish  his  Essays,  and  he  was  only  forced 
to  do  so  by  the  impudent  plagiarism  of  a  Mr.  Vizetelly, 
who  received  a  well-deserved  chastisement  in  the  Preface 
to  the  Speeches  in  1853.  Macaulay  made  it  a  principle 
not  to  commit  his  prepared  speeches  to  writing,  because 
he  considered  that  by  so  doing  he  would  inevitably  spoil 
their  vivacity  and  make  them  “  essays.”  Hence  it  is  clear 
that  he  would  have  strongly  condemned  any  attempt  to 
have  his  reputation  as  a  “  man  of  letters  ”  based  on  his 
speeches.  It  must  be  put  on  record,  however,  that  he 
held  his  own  as  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  Great  “  Reform 
Battle,”  that  after  his  return  from  India  he  was  listened  to 
with  ever-increasing  respect,  and  that  he  always  filled  the 
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House,  and  that  he  had  to  his  credit  two  of  those  victories, 
so  rare  even  to  the  greatest  of  orators,  of  having  twice, 
single-voiced,  converted  the  House  to  changing  its  mind 
completely  on  the  measure  before  it.  Macaulay’s  position 
as  an  orator  may  be  summed  up  in  Lord  Lytton’s  lines  : — 

Even  as  it  was,  a  master’s  power  he  proved. 

In  the  three  tests,  he  taught,  he  charmed,  he  moved ; 

Few  compass  one — ^whate'er  their  faults  may  be. 

Great  orators  alone  achieve  the  three. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  his  History — the  one  field  in  which 
he  himself  had  confidence  that  he  had  done  his  best  work, 
and  that  it  was  good. 

It  may  be  well,  first,  to  take  some  of  the  criticisms  of 
his  prose,  and  to  see  how  far  they  are  justified. 

Cotter  Morison  quotes  Macaulay :  “  I  shall  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  unless  I  produce  something  which  shall  for  a  few  days 
supersede  the  last  fashionable  novel  on  the  tables  of  young 
ladies,”  and  he  goes  on,  “  We  did  not  need  this  intima¬ 
tion  .  .  .  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  it,  as  now  no  doubt 
remains  on  the  subject,”  i.e.,  that  it  was  Macaulay’s  “  fixed 
object.”  This  kind  of  quotation  reminds  us  of  a  story 
told  of  a  great  scholar  who  was  unbending,  when  he  saw 
Beau  Nash  approaching.  “  My  boys,”  he  said,  “  let  us 
be  grave ;  here  comes  a  fool.” 

But  this  charge,  so  absurdly  supported  by  Morison,  is 
urged  seriously  by  Morley.  He  is  severe  on  the  excessive 
diffuseness  of  Macaulay.  But  it  is  to  his  fondness  for 
details  that  Macaulay  owes  in  large  measure  his  power  of 
interesting  his  readers  in  an  intricate  subject.  He  knew 
that  abstractions  not  only  bore,  but  fail  to  impress;  it  is 
the  particular  instance,  not  the  general  principle,  that  tells; 
hence  he  drives  his  general  point  home  by  a  mass  of 
detail,  unnecessary  if  all  readers  were  philosophers  or  men 
of  first-rate  ability  but  invaluable  for  making  the  ordinary 
man  first  read  and  then  remember.  Bagehot,  no  strong 
admirer  of  Macaulay,  praises  warmly  this  method,  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  Macaulay’s  19th  Chapter,  on  the  beginnings 
of  the  National  Debt:  Macaulay  describes  the  financial 
position  which  made  Montague’s  great  foundation  possible, 
by  giving  a  mass  of  details  on  the  speculations  of  the  time 
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— details  quite  unimportant  in  themselves  but  in  the  mass 
most  informing. 

Macaulay’s  love  of  detail  is  attacked  from  another  point 
of  view  by  John  Morley,  with  whom  Professor  Raleigh 
agrees.  They  argue  that  his  details  are  trivial,  that  they 
are  only  “  literary  picturesque,”  “  a  kind  of  glorified  news¬ 
paper  reporting.”  They  both  boldly  challenge  parts  of 
the  famous  passage  on  the  opening  of  the  Trial  of  Warren 
Hastings  in  Westminster  Hall.  Raleigh  is  especially 
angry  at  the  sentence  about  Burke,  which  introduces  his 
tremendous  peroration — “  Raising  his  voice  till  the  old 
arches  of  Irish  oak  resounded,”  etc.  We  are  told  that 
“  Macaulay  introduces  the  ‘  Irish  oak  ’  to  keep  alive  the 
interest  of  a  gaping  spectator,”  and  there  is  much  more 
criticism  of  the  same  kind.  We  have  often  heard  that 
Burke’s  audience  gaped,  but  certainly  no  one  before  Pro¬ 
fessor  Raleigh  ever  “  gaped  ”  over  this  literary  picture. 
The  criticisms  ignore  the  whole  point  of  the  passage; 
Macaulay  set  himself  to  bring  out  the  importance  of  the 
occasion  by  every  kind  of  detail,  social,  political,  literary, 
architectural;  the  magnificence  of  England  is  vividly 
illustrated,  and  the  illustrations  lead  up  to  the  climax,  the 
sentence  beginning  “  the  culprit,  indeed,  was  not  unworthy 
of  the  great  presence.” 

Another  criticism  of  Morley’s  is  based  on  the  effect  which 
Macaulay’s  love  of  detail  had  on  his  style.  Macaulay,  we 
are  told,  is  responsible  for  the  bad  effect  of  his  writing 
on  journalism;  he  trained  a  taste  for  “superficial  particu¬ 
larities,  trivial  circumstantialities  ”  (the  words  are  Mr. 
Morley’s).  “  Style  ”  is  not  his  strong  point  as  a  writer. 
Macaulay’s  prose  is  said  to  be  like  a  suit  of  armour,  “hard 
and  glittering.”  It  is  true  that  Macaulay  had  a  most  un¬ 
comfortable  love  of  full  stops;  he  rarely  uses  any  other 
stop  except  a  comma;  but  this  irritating  punctuation  is  in 
him  merely  a  mannerism ;  it  does  not  affect  the  structure  of 
his  sentences;  over  and  over  again  it  would  be  easy  to 
repunctuate  these  in  the  ordinary  way  without  altering  a 
single  word.  The  sentences  are  so  well  arranged  that  the 
joins  and  the  transitions  are  the  easiest  possible.  To  go 
back  to  Morley’s  metaphor :  Macaulay’s  prose  is,  indeed, 
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like  a  suit  of  chain  armour,  made  of  separate  rings;  but 
the  workmanship  is  generally  so  fine  that  the  prose  fits 
its  subject  like  a  garment;  it  is  as  easy,  as  flexible,  as  if  the 
sentences  were  arranged  in  the  ordinary  way. 

One  more  criticism,  and  that  the  most  serious  of  all. 
Morley  quotes  Emerson  that  “  the  brilliant  Macaulay 
expresses  the  tone  of  the  English  governing  classes  of  the 
day,  explicitly  teaches  that  good  means  good  to  eat,  good 
to  wear,  material  commodity.”  Emerson  is  hardly  qualified 
to  judge  what  “  brilliant  ”  means;  if  ever,  prose  of  a  well- 
known  writer  may  be  called  “  dull,”  it  is  his.  But  is  his 
criticism  fair?  It  is  true  that  Macaulay  never  touches  on 
the  deep  mysteries  of  life,  that  if  he  had  views  on  religion 
and  all  that  it  involves,  he  never  expresses  them,  that  he 
fails  most  in  appreciating  those  men,  of  whatever  creed 
and  race,  who  attempt  to  go  behind  and  beyond  the  things 
“  that  are  seen.”  On  these  points  there  is  “  no  teaching  in 
Macaulay  ” ;  he  certainly  did  not  think  it  was  part  of  his 
function  as  an  historian  to  give  it.  But  for  the  noblest  views 
on  the  relation  of  men  to  each  other,  on  the  great  principles 
which  bind  together  the  lives  of  men,  in  families,  in  small 
communities,  in  nations,  Macaulay’s  works  are  a  complete 
school  for  life,  and  especially  for  citizenship.  It  is  true  that, 
as  Morley  contemptuously  says,  “  His  unanalytical  turn 
of  mind  kept  him  free  of  any  temptation  to  think  of  love 
of  country  as  a  prejudice,  or  a  passion  for  freedom  as  an 
illusion.”  And  we  may  be  sure  that  Macaulay  would  never 
have  done  as  Morley  did — turn  his  back  on  England’s 
obligations  in  the  greatest  crisis  in  her  history. 

To  come  now  to  the  positive  side.  Why  may  Macaulay 
be  called  a  really  great  writer?  What  absolutely  great 
qualities  does  he  show?  First,  and  above  all,  he  is  one 
of  the  world’s  masters  of  narration;  he  can  tell  a  story 
supremely  well.  This  seems  one  of  the  easiest  of  all 
literary  tasks,  and  it  is  really  one  of  the  hardest.  There 
were  few  congratulations  Macaulay  valued  so  much  as  the 
speech  of  the  Lancashire  working  man,  who  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  having  so  written  his  history  of 
Emgland  that  working  men  could  understand  it.  To  confirm 
the  words  of  a  plain  man  by  the  judgment  of  a  great 
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critic,  Taine  wrote  that  he  knew  of  only  two  men  in  the 
world  who  had  Macaulay’s  “  clearness.”  And  to  secure  this 
clearness  Macaulay  laboured  with  an  energy  which  no  other 
historian  has  ever  exceeded,  and  which  few  have  equalled. 
He  not  only  collected  his  materials  with  endless  pains,  but 
he  revised  and  rewrote  till  everything  was  absolutely  clear. 
The  printers  asked  that  he  might  be  told  that  they  never 
had  to  read  a  single  sentence  of  his  MS.  twice,  and  this 
compliment  also  he  greatly  valued. 

Hardly  less  important  is  Macaulay’s  respect  for  the 
forms  and  rules  of  the  English  language.  Mr.  Trevelyan 
regrets  that  his  uncle  could  not  appreciate  the  work  of  his 
great  contemporary,  Carlyle.  How  could  he?  Carlyle’s 
jargon  must  have  been  pain  and  grief  to  him.  Such  an 
essay  as  Carlyle’s  contemptuous  appreciation  of  Walter 
Scott  was  equally  offensive  to  him  for  matter  and  for 
manner.  Maeaulay  sets  a  standard  for  elearness  and 
aecuracy  of  style  which  is  sorely  needed  now. 

Once  more,  the  most  important  point  of  all,  Macaulay’s 
narrative  is,  as  has  been  said,  clean,  honest,  full  of 
teaching.  Lowell  praises  the  essential  “  manliness  and 
Britishism  ”  of  his  character.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  at  the 
time  of  Macaulay’s  death,  writes  in  his  diary :  “  Is  there  a 
sentence  in  all  his  writings  to  offend  decency,  morality, 
the  Christian  faith  ?  ”  To  some  critics  this  seems  irrelevant; 
“  Art  for  Art’s  sake  ”  is  their  motto,  and  the  devil  may  have 
his  way  for  all  they  care.  But  Macaulay  in  this  is  in  the 
great  tradition  of  English  literature,  from  Shakespeare 
onwards,  a  tradition  not  to  be  recklessly  cast  aside  in  the 
name  of  Art.  What  Macaulay’s  religious  views  were  we 
do  not  know ;  what  we  do  know  is  that  to  him  religion  and 
morals  are  the  foundations  of  civilisation,  and  therefore  to 
be  defended. 

And  this  Conservatism,  in  the  wide  sense,  has  another 
side,  important,  though  not  so  important  as  that  just  stated. 
Macaulay  knew  his  England,  its  towns  and  villages,  its 
buildings,  sacred  and  secular,  its  traditions,  its  literature, 
as  few  men  have  known  them,  and  his  knowledge  is  worked 
into  the  very  fabric  of  his  writings.  If  we  wish  to  preserve 
the  England  we  have  inherited,  Macaulay  is  one  of  our 
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greatest  helps  in  spreading  the  knowledge  that  is  essential, 
and  the  love  which  is  even  more  essential.  His  writings  are 
one  of  the  best  instruments  we  possess  for  beginning  the 
education  of  future  citizens.  He  had  grave  faults,  but 
these  can  be  corrected  with  ease,  and  those  who  have 
learned  to  recognise  his  limitations  and  his  exaggerations 
may  yet  continue  to  love  and  to  be  grateful  to  the  man  who 
first  taught  them  what  their  country  has  meant,  for  them  and 
for  the  world. 

May  I  add  one  last  sentence.?  Professor  Raleigh,  cer¬ 
tainly  no  admirer  of  Macaulay,  ends  his  criticisms  :  “  Not 
a  few  perhaps  who  dissent  from  Macaulay’s  conclusions  on 
any  of  his  themes  would  have  to  confess  that  it  was 
Macaulay  himself  who  first  roused  them  to  take  an  interest 
in  that  theme,  and  stimulated  them  to  labours  which  have 
enabled  them  to  supplement  and  to  refute  him.” 


THE  GROWING  BURDEN  OF  THE  RATES 
By  John  B.  C.  Kershaw 

The  crushing  burden  of  the  rates,  levied  upon  industrial 
undertakings  by  the  various  bodies  charged  with  the 
administration  of  local  affairs  in  this  country,  is  now  very 
generally  recognised,  and  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  which  hamper  our  manufacturers  in  the 
maintenance  of  our  industrial  position.  It  is  unnecessary, 
however,  to  describe  in  this  article  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment’s  plans  for  dealing  with  the  problem,  for  these  have 
been  fully  outlined  in  the  speeches  made  by  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  when  introducing  the  Budget,  and 
by  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  when  introducing  the  new 
Rating  Bill;  and  since  then  they  have  been  discussed 
widely  both  in  Parliament  and  at  political  meetings  up  and 
down  the  country. 

It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  the  criticism  and  opposition 
so  far  have  been  directed  almost  entirely  to  the  details  of 
the  method  of  application  of  the  rating  reliefs  proposed 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  that  not  a  single 
voice  has  been  raised  to  draw  attention  to  what,  in  the 
writer’s  opinion,  is  the  chief  weakness  of  the  Government’s 
plans.  This  defect  is,  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  reduce 
the  aggregate  amount  of  local  government  expenditure. 
We  are  expected  to  acquiesce  without  comment  to  an 
annual  disbursement  by  local  authorities  of  a  sum  which 
approaches  closely  to  one-half  of  the  national  revenue, 
and  raises  the  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  country  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  £1,^20,000,000. 

The  “burden  of  the  rates,”  in  fact,  remains  just  as 
serious  as  before,  since  the  total  amount  expended  is  not 
to  be  reduced  by  even  one  shilling;  and  all  that  will  be 
effected  will  be  to  transfer  a  portion  of  the  burden  on  to 
other  shoulders,  chiefly  those  of  the  consumers  of  petrol, 
who  will  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  more  depressed 
branches  of  industry  by  means  of  a  tax  of  4d.  per  gallon 
on  this  cheap  form  of  liquid  fuel.  In  view  of  this  position 
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it  is  certainly  necessary  that  someone  should  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  enormous  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
expenditure  of  local  authorities  since  the  end  of  the  War, 
and  that  the  extravagance  and  inefficiency,  which  charac¬ 
terise  a  large  portion  of  the  outlay,  should  be  brought  into 
prominence.  The  evil  of  over-expenditure,  indeed,  must 
be  attacked  at  its  root,  for  the  mere  transfer  of  the  burden 
of  the  rates  from  one  set  of  shoulders  to  another  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  an  adequate  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  Growth  of  Local  Expenditure  Since  1914 

In  the  year  1914,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  the  out¬ 
standing  loan  debt  of  the  municipal  and  other  local 
authorities  in  England  and  Wales  amounted  to 
£j62,6jo,o^j^  In  1925,  the  last  year  for  which  the  official 
figures  are  available,  it  had  increased  to  £86^,882,jjo, 
representing  an  addition  of  £^02,2^2,28 j  in  the  eleven 
years.  This  increase  of  the  loan  indebtedness  of  the  local 
authorities  in  England  and  Wales,  it  must  be  noted,  was 
exclusive  of  the  amounts  which  in  the  interval  had  been 
paid  off  on  the  earlier  loans;  and  if  the  same  rate  of 
increase  be  maintained  for  another  ten  years,  the  indebted¬ 
ness  in  1935  of  these  local  authorities  will  be  considerably 
over  one  thousand  million  founds. 

In  the  same  period  of  time  the  annual  expenditure  of 
these  public  bodies  has  also  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  for  whereas  in  1914  it  amounted  to  £169,408,303, 
in  1925  it  had  risen  to  £425,257,172.  The  latter  sum  is 
equivalent  to  an  expenditure  of  £ii  sterling  per  head  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child,  and  is  exclusive  of 
the  expenditure  by  the  local  authorities  in  Scotland 
and  in  Northern  Ireland.  Had  it  been  possible  to 
include  the  figures  for  these  parts  of  the  country,  the 
total  for  1925  would  have  been  increased  by,  another 
sixty  or  seventy  millions,  and  the  aggregate  annual  local 
expenditure  for  the  whole  country  would  have  been  found 


(i)  All  the  figures  in  this  article,  unless  otherwise  stated,  are  taken 
from  the  71st  number  of  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
compiled  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  published  this  year.  (Cmd.  3084.) 
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to  amount  to  nearly  £joo, 000,000.  When  one  remembers 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his  1927-28 
Budget  provided  for  an  expenditure  of  £820,ooo,cxx),  it 
must  be  evident  to  all  that  our  country  is  spending  more 
than  it  can  afford,  and  that  steps  will  have  to  be  taken 
to  reduce  both  the  national  and  local  expenditure/ 

The  increase  recorded  above,  on  examination  of  the 
detailed  figures,  is  found  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  local 
government  expenditure,  and  Table  I,  which  compares  the 
expenditure  of  the  year  19 13- 14  with  that  of  the  year 
1924-25,  is  very  instructive  and  is  worth  careful  considera- 

TABLE  I. 

Expenditure  upon  Education,  Relief  of  the  Poor  and  Other  Social 
Services  by  Local  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales,  in  the  Years 
1913-14  AND  1924-25. 


Service. 

1913-14. 

1924-25. 

Elementary  Education 

Higher  Education  . . 

;f26, 250,000 
5,527,000 

;£58,720,265 

15,153,229 

£Zi, 777.000 

;i73.873.494 

Highways  . . 

Relief  of  the  Poor  . . 

Police  . .  . .  '. . 

Housing 

Lunatics  and  Asylums 

17,047,000 

12,295,000 

7,676,000 

960,000 

4.397,000 

45.780.617 

31.409,551 

19.138.817 

18,083,062 

9,028,015 

Trading  Services 

£48,248,000 

;^93.766.7*8 

tion.  The  annual  cost  of  elementary  education  in  England 
and  Wales  has  risen  from  26^  to  58^  millions  during  the 
eleven  years,  while  that  upon  higher  education  has  in¬ 
creased  from  5^  to  15  millions.  The  increase  of  these 
two  branches  of  expenditure  alone,  therefore,  has  been  at 
the  rate  of  130  per  cent.  The  expenditure  upon  poor 
relief  shows  an  even  higher  rate  of  increase,  for  it  has  risen 
from  12^  millions  to  31^  millions,  or  by  150  per  cent., 
while  the  expenditure  upon  highways,  tramways,  police, 
and  upon  the  maintenance  of  lunatics  and  asylums,  all 
show  similar  rates  of  expansion.  If  one  carries  the 

(i)  ;{i  18,765, cxxj  of  this  total  was  paid  over  to  local  authorities,  but 
even  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  payments  that  appear  in  both 
accounts  the  total  is  still  over  £1,200.000,000. 
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examination  of  the  expenditure  upon  education  and  upon 
Poor  Law  relief  back  into  the  ’nineties,  one  will  realise 
more  fully  the  enormous  increase  that  has  occurred  during 
the  last  forty  years.  In  the  year  1891  our  total  expendi¬ 
ture  upon  education  amounted  to  little  over  ;^io,ooo,(X>o, 
and  upon  Poor  Law  relief  to  £8,500,000.  The  cost  of 
education,  therefore,  has  increased  nearly  eight  times,  and 
that  of  Poor  Law  relief  over  four  times,  in  the  period  under 
review — and  we  are  spending  as  much  on  education  to-day 
as  half  a  century  ago  we  spent  upon  the  whole  of  our 
national  services.  As  regards  the  increase  of  Poor  Law 
relief,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  only  one  branch 
of  social  service,  and  that  unemployment  and  sickness 
insurance  add  enormously  to  the  cost  to  the  country  of 
maintaining  those  who,  for  one  reason  and  another,  are 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves.  In  the  Budget  of  our 
national  expenditure  for  the  year  1925-26  over  twenty-four 
millions  was  provided  by  the  Chancellor  as  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Exchequer  towards  the  cost  of  Unem¬ 
ployment  and  Health  Insurance,  and  nearly  twenty-seven 
millions  was  provided  on  account  of  Old-Age  Pensions, 
while  another  thirteen  millions  was  paid  in  the  form  of 
special  grants  for  Local  Taxation  Accounts.  In  the  last 
Budget  (1927-28),  £118,765,000  was  provided  to  cover  all 
grants  to  local  authorities  on  account  of  education  and 
other  services. 

If  this  increase  of  expenditure  upon  the  education  of  the 
rising  generation  and  upon  special  services  generally  were 
producing  an  Ai  nation  one  might  be  reconciled  to 
shouldering  the  burden  which  it  entails ;  but  no  one  whose 
judgment  is  worth  having  considers  that  we  are  getting 
value  for  our  money,  and  certainly  in  most  directions  our 
enormous  expenditure  is  not  producing  the  effects  we 
desired  or  hoped.  The  purpose  of  the  writer,  however,  in 
this  article  is  not  to  discuss  the  social  or  moral  evils  which 
have  resulted  from  some  of  our  expenditure  upon  social 
services,  but  to  enquire  whether  this  expenditure  cannot  be 
reduced  by  the  application  of  more  business-like  methods 
in  its  control,  and  to  indicate  some  of  the  directions  in 
j  which,  in  his  opinion,  savings  might  be  effected  in  the 
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working  and  efficiency  of  the  various  departments  of  local 
government. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  level  of 
wages  and  salaries  paid  by  the  majority  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  authorities  is  much  too  high — and  that  both  the  in¬ 
door  and  outdoor  staffs  are  being  paid  at  a  higher  rate  than 
their  services  would  command  in  the  open  market,  in  the 
works  and  industries  of  this  country.  Figures  are  given 
below,  in  Table  II,  for  the  relative  level  of  rates  of  wages 
in  various  industries  and  occupations  in  July,  1926 — and 
they  prove  that  local  authorities  are  paying  a  much  higher 
rate  to  their  unskilled  labourers  than  any  of  the  staple  and 
larger  industries  of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of 
the  building  trade  : — 

TABLE  II. 

Relative  Level  of  Rates  of  Wages  for  Unskilled  Labour. 

Wages  per  W'eek 


Industry  or  Occupation.  in  July,  1926. 

s.  d. 

House-building  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  55  10 

Local  Authorities  . .  . .  S3  3 

Railway  Gangers  . .  . .  . .  49  o 

Railway  Porters  . .  . .  . .  . .  45  o 

Engineering  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  40  o 

Shipbuilding  . .  . .  . .  . .  38  5 

Agriculture  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  3*  8 


It  must  be  noted  that,  while  the  average  level  of  full¬ 
time  rates  of  wages  for  the  whole  of  the  industries  of  the 
country  is  now  75  per  cent,  above  the  pre-War  level,  local 
authorities  are  still  paying  their  labourers  double  the  pre- 
War  rates.  This  injustice  and  burden  upon  the  ratepayers 
of  the  country  extends  through  all  grades  of  service  of  our 
local  government.  Some  figures  collected  by  Sir  Josiah 
Stamp  and  A.  L.  Bowley  in  a  Study  of  the  National  In¬ 
come  in  ig2^  are  presented  in  Table  III,  and  show  that, 
as  regards  men,  the  local  authorities  have  a  higher  rate  of 
distribution  of  salaries  than  any  other  professional  occupa¬ 
tion,  with  the  exception  of  insurance  offices,  and  that,  as 
regards  the  employment  of  women,  only  the  banks  had  a 
larger  number  drawing  salaries  over  £150  per  annum. 

Wages  and  salaries,  in  fact,  in  local  government  depart¬ 
ments  were  pushed  up  to  a  high  level  during  the  War,  and 
have  never  been  subjected  to  the  same  drastic  cutting-down 
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as  in  the  more  open  competitive  industries  and  manufac¬ 
tures.  Concurrently,  with  this  maintenance  of  wages  and 
salaries  at  an  unfair  and  uneconomic  level,  there  has  grown 
up  the  idea  that  no  man  in  local  government  employ  must 
be  dismissed,  except  for  grave  moral  delinquency.  The 
result  of  this  method,  and  of  the  over-staffing  which  has 
occurred  in  many  places,  owing  to  the  attractions  of  the 
service,  is  that  the  expenditure  of  these  departments  on 
salaries  and  wages  is  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  higher  than 
it  ought  to  be,  and  that  the  work  is  by  no  means  so  effi¬ 
ciently  carried  out  as  it  would  be  under  more  business-like 
methods  of  control.  Every  man  is  disposed  to  consider 
himself  quite  secure  in  his  job,  and  discipline  is  therefore 
slack.  The  foremen  engaged  in  the  supervision  of  the 
outside  workers  have  little  or  no  authority,  and  too  often 


TABLE  III. 


Distribution  of  Salaries  expressed  as  Percentages,  according  to  their 
Amounts,  in  Various  Occupations. 


Salaries  over  /150. 


Men. 

% 

Insurance  Companies  ....  go. 6 


Local  Authorities .  87.1 

Railway  Companies .  80.4 

Industry  .  78.5 

Banking .  74.6 


Women. 


0/ 

/o 

Banking . 

.  68.7 

Local  Authorities . 

•  47-5 

Insurance  Companies  . . 

•  304 

Railway  Companies  .... 

.  16.9 

Industry  . 

.  12.5 

are  mere  onlookers  at  the  waste  of  time  of  the  men,  of 
whom  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  charge. 

A  few  specific  examples  of  waste  and  extravagance  in 
the  expenditure  of  public  money  will  now  be  described,  and 
the  author  will  refer  first  to  the  millions  being  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  highways  of  the 
country.  The  popular  idea  is  that,  as  this  expenditure  is 
partly  financed  by  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry 
of  Transport,  the  money  must  be  well  and  wisely  spent, 
and  that  no  wastefulness  or  inefficiency  will  characterise 
this  branch  of  expenditure.  This  view,  however,  is  quite 
incorrect,  for  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  money  (which 
is  received  in  the  form  of  grants  from  the  Road  Fund)  is  in 
the  hands  of  local  authorities,  and  when  these  are  inefficient 
an  appalling  amount  of  waste  and  extravagance  occurs. 

The  writer  can  speak  only  from  experience  of  that  por- 
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tion  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides;  but  this  is  quite 
typical  of  other  places,  since  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  most  frequented  by  motorists  in  the  north,  and  road- 
widening  schemes  and  other  improvements  have  been 
carried  out  in  it  since  the  end  of  the  War  at  an  enormous 
cost.  He  has  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  however,  that  from 
one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  money  spent  on  these  road- 
widening  and  improvement  schemes  in  his  district  during  the 
last  six  years  might  have  been  saved  if  there  had  been  more 
common  sense  employed  in  planning  the  improvements, 
and  if  there  had  been  better  supervision  of  the  labour.  As 
an  example  of  the  loss  of  time,  the  following  experience 
may  be  quoted.  Two  years  ago,  when  he  was  residing 
away  from  his  own  home,  he  had  occasion  every  morning 
to  wait  for  a  motor  ’bus  at  a  corner  of  the  main  road, 
where  an  improvement  scheme  on  a  very  large  scale  was 
in  progress.  From  forty  to  fifty  men  were  employed  regu¬ 
larly  on  this  work  at  that  time,  and  never  once  did  he  find 
the  whole  of  these  men  at  work.  Usually  one-half  were 
doing  nothing,  and  either  watching  the  others  or 
the  passing  traffic,  while  the  foreman  of  the  gang  was  con¬ 
spicuous  by  his  absence.  This  slackness  of  work  on  the 
part  of  the  men  engaged  upon  the  highways  in  this  part 
of  the  country  is  quite  general,  and  county  councillors  have 
informed  the  writer  that  when  motoring  to  their  monthly 
meetings  in  our  county  town  they  rarely  find  the  men  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  roads  at  work  in  an  industrious  manner,  and 
that  the  whole  position  with  regard  to  the  expenditure  upon 
labour  for  upkeep  of  the  roads  is  unsatisfactory. 

As  regards  waste  of  material  by  extravagant  planning, 
the  road-widening  scheme  referred  to  above  may  be  cited 
again  as  an  example  of  wasteful  expenditure.  This  scheme 
involved  the  removal  of  a  hedge,  and  one  would  have  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  widening  of  the  road  would  have  merely 
meant  the  planting  of  another  hedge  farther  back,  and  the 
erection  of  a  light  wooden  fence  to  protect  it  until  fully 
grown.  However,  the  local  authorities  decided  to  erect 
a  massive  stone  wall,  and  what  was  formerly  a  picturesque 
country  road  has  been  transformed  into  an  ugly  stone- 
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walled  highway,  at  an  enormous  cost  for  skilled  labour 
and  material.  This  policy  of  rooting  out  hedges  and  of 
building  massive  stone  walls  in  their  place,  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  majority  of  road-widening  schemes  carried 
out  in  this  district  since  the  end  of  the  War — and  the  chief 
aim  of  those  who  have  planned  these  improvements 
apparently  has  been  to  make  them  as  costly  as  possible, 
without  any  regard  for  the  taxpayers  or  ratepayers  upon 
whom  the  burden  of  interest  on  the  debt  ultimately  falls. 
Every  reader  of  this  article,  no  doubt,  can  provide  similar 
instances  from  his  own  experience  of  the  wastefulness  and 
vandalism  which  have  characterised  the  expenditure  by 
local  authorities  upon  these  so-called  “  improvements  ”  of 

TABLE  IV. 

Outstanding  Loan  Debts,  Receipts,  Expenditure  and  Profit  and  Loss 
OF  THE  Trading  Services  Managed  by  Local  Authorities  in  England 
and  Wales,  for  the  Year  1924-25. 


Service. 

Loan  Debt. 

Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Pro6t. 

Loss. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Waterworks . 

148,059.3*6 

15.203.381 

15.839.483 

636,102 

Harbours,  Docks  and  Canals . . 

89.372,484 

14,401,509 

14,209,260 

I9*,*49 

— 

Electric  light  Undertakings 

63,876,009 

20,326,947 

19,116,559 

1,210,388 

— 

Tramways  and  Light  Railways 

37,888,629 

**,635,366 

22,505.302 

130,064 

Gas  Works 

25,238,401 

16,748,052 

16,966,548 

— 

218,496 

Markets  . 

6,093,140 

1,983,687 

1.553,820 

4*9.867 

— 

Cemeteries 

*,435,698 

965,544 

1,378,410 

— 

412,866 

Other  Trading  Services 

5,403,160 

2,460,400 

*,197,336 

263,064 

— 

Totals . 

£378,366,847 

£94,7*4,886 

£93,766,718 

£2,225,632 

£1,267,464 

Net  Profit  £938,168 


the  highways,  and  there  is  no  need  to  devote  further  space 
to  the  subject  in  this  article. 

Turning  now  to  those  departments  of  local  government 
expenditure  which  are  classed  as  revenue-producing  and 
self-supporting,  we  find  that  only  in  few  cases  do  these  pro¬ 
duce  any  surplus  that  can  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the 
rates,  and  that  in  some  cases  they  are  run  at  an  actual  loss. 
The  figures  given  in  Table  IV  relate  to  the  year  1924-25, 
and  show  that  the  net  profit  from  a  group  of  services,  the 
outstanding  capital  expenditure  upon  which  amounted  to 
nearly  four  hundred  million  pounds,  was  only  £958,000,  or 
at  the  rate  of  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum.  It 
will  no  doubt  be  claimed  that  undertakings  of  this  type. 
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when  operated  by  local  authorities,  are  run  entirely  in  the 
interests  of  the  public,  and  that  all  the  benefits  of  good 
management  are  passed  on  to  the  consumers  in  the  form 
of  reduced  prices,  for  the  services  or  commodities 
which  they  supply.  A  comparison  of  the  prices  charged 
for  gas  and  electricity  by  private  companies  and  by  muni¬ 
cipally-owned  undertakings  does  not,  however,  support 
this  contention ;  for  the  cheapest  gas  in  the  country  is  that 
produced  and  sold  by  a  company  and  not  by  a  municipality, 
and  the  lowest  price  charged  for  the  electrical  unit  is  by 
one  of  the  large  company-owned  supply  stations,  and  not 
by  a  municipal  plant. 

The  craze  for  erecting  small  electricity  supply  stations, 
which  prevailed  in  the  early  days  of  development,  in  order 
that  these  could  be  placed  entirely  under  local  control,  has 
caused  also  many  of  our  present  difficulties,  for  the  country 
is  now  dotted  over  with  hundreds  of  these  small  generating 
stations,  which  cannot  be  operated  economically  under 
modern  conditions,  and  the  plans  of  the  Electricity  Com¬ 
missioners,  when  carried  to  their  full  realisation,  will  involve 
the  shutting  down  of  the  majority  of  these  small  plants. 
Had  the  capital  expenditure  for  these  stations  been  raised 
in  the  ordinary  way,  the  probability  is  that  their  out-of-date 
equipment  would  have  been  scrapped  long  ago,  and  any 
loss  incurred  would  have  fallen  upon  the  shareholders. 
The  expenditure,  however,  upon  these  stations  under  local 
control  was  met  by  long-dated  loans  with  a  low  rate  of 
capital  amortisation ;  the  outlay  in  many  cases  has  not  been 
paid  off,  and  it  will  be  many  years  before  the  full 
benefits  of  a  cheap  electricity  supply  will  be  obtained  in 
such  districts.  The  writer  lives  in  one  of  the  few  areas 
which  is  now  being  supplied  with  electricity  in  bulk,  but 
although  our  local  council  is  purchasing  electricity  at  a 
rate  of  i\d.  per  unit,  the  consumers  are  still  called  upon 
to  pay  ^d.  per  unit  for  lighting  purposes,  because  the 
capital  debt  incurred  by  the  erection  and  equipment  of  the 
old  generating  plant  is  not  yet  fully  discharged. 

As  regards  the  gas  works  which  are  under  local  manage¬ 
ment  and  control,  the  fact  that  the  Gas  Regulation  Act  of 
1920  has  been  put  into  force  by  comparatively  few  of  the 
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municipalities  and  local  authorities  which  own  their  gas 
undertakings,  indicates  how  uneasy  they  are  at  the  prospects 
of  any  independent  check  upon  the  quality  of  the  gas  they 
supply.  Thousands  of  consumers  of  gas  in  this  country 
are,  therefore,  still  compelled  to  buy  their  gas  on  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  basis  of  volume,  instead  of  on  the  more 
scientific  one  of  heat  units,  as  stipulated  in  the  new  Act, 
because  the  local  authorities  are  unwilling  to  allow  its  pro¬ 
visions  to  be  applied  in  the  districts  over  which  they  have 
control. 

Considering  next  another  “  trading  ”  branch  of  expendi¬ 
ture,  Mr.  Arnold  Wright,  in  an  article  contributed  to  the 
review  named  below,^  has  analysed  the  position  as  regards 
the  tramway  systems  run  by  local  authorities,  and  has 
shown  that  only  in  a  few  of  the  largest  and  best-managed 
of  these  towns  is  sufficient  provision  being  made  for  the 
replacement  of  the  equipment  and  of  the  rolling  stock. 
Tramways,  in  fact,  are  fast  becoming  obsolete  with  the 
growth  of  motor  transport,  and  in  another  twenty-five  years 
it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  very  few  tramways 
remaining  in  operation  in  this  country.  Large  sums,  there¬ 
fore,  ought  to  be  provided  each  year  for  writing  down  the 
capital  outlay  upon  tramway  lines  and  equipment ;  but  very 
few  of  these  publicly  owned  undertakings  are  earning 
sufficient  to  do  this,  and  the  majority  of  them  consequently, 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  are  hopelessly  insolvent. 

However,  the  subject  of  municipal  versus  private  enter¬ 
prise  is  certain  to  be  much  discussed  during  the  coming 
General  Election,  for  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  Labour 
Party  is  to  extend  municipal  enterprise  until  it  covers  all 
branches  of  industrial  and  social  activity  and  the  whole  of 
the  transport  services  of  the  nation.  In  a  future  article 
the  writer  hopes  to  be  able  to  return  to  the  subject,  and  to 
discuss  it  at  greater  length. 

In  conclusion,  he  may  summarise  the  suggestions  made 
in  the  present  article  for  the  reduction  of  the  burden  of  the 
rates,  as  follows  : — 

(i)  A  gradual  reduction  of  salaries  and  wages  of  all  local 
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government  employees  to  levels  more  in  accord  with  those 
paid  in  other  branches  of  industry,  for  similar  work. 

(2)  The  adoption  of  improved  organisation  and  control 
of  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  by  the  appointment  of  more 
efficient  foremen,  free  from  family  relationship  to  the 
councillors  themselves,  or  to  any  of  the  men  under  their 
control. 

(3)  The  setting  up  of  a  “  costings  ”  department  by  all 
local  authorities  for  control  of  work  which  can  be  carried 
out  on  a  piece-work  basis,  and  for  comparison  of  the  rates 
paid  with  those  paid  in  other  districts. 

(4)  The  application  of  more  business-like  methods  for 
control  of  the  stores  departments,  and  for  checking  the 
receipt  and  passing  out  of  goods  and  materials. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  adoption  of  the  first  two  of 
these  proposals  would  have  an  immediate  effect  upon  the 
expenditure  of  any  local  authority  which  had  the  courage 
thus  to  strike  at  the  evil  of  over-expenditure  at  its  roots.  If 
the  proposals  summarised  in  paragraphs  3  and  4  were  also 
put  into  practice,  the  reduction  in  the  expenditure  of  this 
pioneer  authority  would  be  so  striking,  and  the  effect  would 
be  so  marked,  that  other  authorities  might  be  induced  to 
follow  the  lead  given  in  the  direction  of  greater  efficiency 
in  their  expenditure  of  public  moneys,  with  incalculable 
benefits  to  our  heavily  burdened  industries  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  to  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  community. 


THE  COLONIAL  POLICY  OF  FASCIST  ITALY 
By  Dudley  Heathcote 


No  revolution  has  ever  aroused  such  controversy,  or  been 
more  generally  misunderstood,  than  the  one  associated  with 
the  name  of  Benito  Mussolini,  and  even  to-day  European 
opinion  on  this  question  reflects  the  confusion  of  thought 
which  any  bold  innovator  inevitably  creates  in  the  minds 
of  his  fellow-men  when  he  revolutionises  all  their  ideas. 
Based  largely  on  the  teaching  of  St.  Simon,  who  over  a 
hundred  years  ago  had  been  loudly  denouncing  the  theory 
of  “the  People  as  Sovereign,”  Fascism  differs  from  every 
revolution  that  has  preceded  it,  in  that  it  was  not  brought 
about  by  the  subversive  elements  of  the  nation,  but  rather 
by  its  elements  of  order.  For  the  first  time  in  history  a  com¬ 
plete  transformation  was  made,  not  only  in  the  constitution 
of  a  nation,  but  in  every  traditional  ideal  that  had  hitherto 
contributed  to  the  forming  of  the  national  character,  by  the 
united  effort  of  the  most  orderly  elements  of  a  people, 
grouped  together  in  a  fascio  (bundle)  under  the  direction 
of  a  leader  who  was  determined  to  make  a  clean  sweep 
of  all  governing  bodies.  And  since,  like  Bolshevism, 
Fascism  was  the  expression  of  that  feeling  of  acute  dis-' 
content  which  inevitably  arises  when  existing  institutions 
have  outlived  their  utility,  it  was  idolised  by  some  and 
execrated  by  others,  being  considered  as  an  ephemeral 
manifestation  that  well  merited  the  ironical  reserve  with 
which  public  opinion  had  at  first  greeted  its  appearance. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  Fascist  State  and  its 
illustrious  founder  that  I  do  not  purpose  here  to  dilate  at 
any  length  on  its  genesis  or  ultimate  development, 
especially  as  I  have  already  covered  the  subject  in  an 
article  which  I  wrote  in  July,  1926,  for  The  Fortnightly 
Review.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  considering 
one  aspect  of  the  problem  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
greatest  misunderstanding — the  colonial  policy  of  Fascist 
Italy. 

Is  there  any  justification  for  the  attacks  that  are  being 
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continually  made  on  Mussolini  for  his  alleged 
“  Imperialism,”  or  are  they  not  merely  symptomatic  of  the 
perplexed  fear  which  a  man  usually  creates  in  the  minds 
of  his  contemporaries  when  he  not  only  formulates  a  new 
theory,  but  displays  the  initiative  to  put  it  into  action  and 
the  courage  to  carry  it  through  ?  Now,  I  maintain  that  the 
colonial  policy  of  Fascist  Italy  only  redounds  to  the  credit 
of  the  eminent  statesman  who  has  been  directing  Italian 
policy  for  the  last  six  years. 

To  understand  the  issue  which  I  have  raised  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  retrace  our  steps  and  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
Italian  colonial  policy  from  the  inception  of  the  new  State, 
and  if  only  this  is  done  it  will  be  realised  not  only  that  the 
colonial  orientation  of  the  Italian  Dictator  strikes  a  happy 
medium  between  the  idealism  of  politicians  and  the  realism 
of  practical  statesmanship,  but  that  it  was  by  similar 
methods  that  the  British  Empire  came  into  being.  No 
more  logical  or  defensible  scheme  of  colonisation  in  reality 
has  ever  been  conceived  than  the  one  which  is  now  in 
process  of  elaboration  on  that  north  coast  of  Africa  which 
Mazzini  once  said  belonged  by  right  to  Italy. 

Retracing  our  steps,  we  find  that  Italy  as  it  exists  to-day 
came  into  being  at  a  moment  when  the  “policy  of  grab” 
that  had  been  consistently  adopted  by  the  great  colonising 
countries  of  the  world  for  several  centuries  had  left 
unclaimed  very  little  territory  that  was  not  singularly 
deficient  in  material  appeal.  And  though  there  was  in  the 
Italian  nation  that  “  need  of  economic  and  intellectual 
expansion  which,”  as  Mussolini  has  declared,  “  is  natural 
to  every  nation  which  arrives  a  little  late  on  the  scene  of  the 
world,”  there  were  very  few  outlets  available  for  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  that  activity.  England  and  France  had  seized 
the  greater  part  of  the  more  productive  unclaimed  areas, 
and  what  was  left  had  mostly  been  appropriated  by  the 
other  nations  of  Europe.  And  consequently  the  State 
which  the  House  of  Savoy  had  founded  in  order  to  restore 
the  glories  of  ancient  Rome  came  into  life  with  a  serious 
handicap,  so  far  as  territorial  expansion  was  concerned. 

Italy’s  first  attempts  at  colonial  enterprise  took  place 
on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  in  1870,  when  a  private 
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Italian  shipping  company  purchased  a  settlement  on  the 
coast  of  Asab  that,  with  an  island  near  by,  was  destined 
to  be  the  first  Italian  colony  of  Eritrea,  while  similar 
attempts  were  made  in  Tunisia,  where  Italian  colonists  far 
outnumbered  the  French.  This  latter  effort  was,  however, 
doomed  to  disappointment  owing  to  the  red  tape  of 
officialdom  and  the  policy  of  drift  which  was  then  followed 
by  the  Italian  Government,  and  France  occupied  Tunisia 
in  1881,  the  treaty  of  Bardo  which  sealed  the  fate  of  that 
country  being  a  great  blow  to  Italian  aspirations.  Foiled  in 
this  direction,  Rome  then  turned  its  attention  farther  East, 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the  British,  effected  a  landing  at 
Massawah,  north  of  Abyssinia,  in  January,  1885,  while 
Tripoli  was  also  occupied.  In  this  instance,  however,  the 
projected  advance  on  the  Sudan  failed  ignominiously 
owing  to  sluggishness  and  lack  of  initiative,  the  Italians 
being  heavily  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Dogali  in  1887. 

A  few  years  later  the  Italians  again  tried  to  find  another 
outlet  for  their  surplus  population  on  the  same  coast,  and, 
mainly  owing  to  the  energy  of  Francesco  Crispi,  who 
became  Prime  Minister  in  1887,  an  important  Italian  settle¬ 
ment  was  formed  in  Abyssinia  and  an  attempt  made  to 
carry  through  a  corridor  from  Eritrea  to  Tripoli  via  the 
South  Sudan.  The  Italians  supported  the  claims  of 
Menelik,  King  of  SHoa,  against  his  suzerain  Negus  John, 
and  mainly  owing  to  their  assistance  the  former  was  able 
to  establish  himself  as  King  of  Shoa  and  Tigre  and  as 
Negus  Negusti,  or  King  of  Kings,  on  the  death  of  Negus 
John,  the  way  being  then  paved  for  an  Italian  protectorate 
over  Abyssinia  by  the  Treaty  of  Ucciali  in  1889.  Once 
again,  however,  Italian  aspirations  were  frustrated,  this 
time  owing  to  the  French,  and,  acting  under  their  influence, 
Menelik  repudiated  all  his  commitments  some  years  after¬ 
wards,  the  war  that  followed  this  reversal  of  policy  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  Italian  disaster  of  Adua  in  1894  and  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Abyssinia  by  the 
Roman  Government. 

These  successive  disappointments  did  not,  however, 
react  as  unfavourably  on  Italian  prospects  of  colonisation 
as  might  have  been  expected,  and  in  spite  of  the  signal 
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defeat  then  encountered,  which  would  have  sufficed  to 
damp  the  ardour  of  a  less  determined  race,  the  Italians  set 
themselves  once  again  to  restore  their  prestige  by  further 
efforts  of  colonisation  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  the 
seeds  of  colonial  consciousness  being  now  definitely  sown. 

In  1912  the  Italian  troops  occupied  Tripolitana  and 
Cyrenaica  (Libya  Italiana),  mainly  owing  to  the  impetus 
which  was  given  to  territorial  expansion  by  the  speeches 
of  Gabriele  d’Annunzio  and  Austria’s  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  which  had  stirred  Italian  feeling  to  its 
depths;  and,  realising  that  the  greatness  which  had  been 
achieved  of  old  would  never  materialise  so  long  as  Italian 
enterprise  was  restricted  to  its  own  limited  sphere,  the 
nation  set  itself  with  a  will  to  develop  its  owm  intrinsic 
strength  in  the  few  colonies  that  it  had  hitherto  been  able 
to  create. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  break  which  ensued  a  few 
years  later  between  Italy  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  was,  in  fact,  the  resultant  of  this  intense 
striving  after  an  Empire  which  had  been  generated;  and 
it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  irritation  felt  in  Italy  generally 
through  Austria’s  violation  of  Article  7  of  the  Treaty  of 
Alliance  between  the  two  countries  in  presenting  an  ulti¬ 
matum  to  Serbia  without  Italy  being  even  consulted,  and 
the  promises  made  her  by  England  and  France  in  the 
domain  of  colonial  expansion,  that  she  broke  away  from  her 
German  and  Austrian  Allies  in  1915  to  become  an  active 
partner  in  the  fight  which  was  being  prosecuted  against 
the  Central  Powers.  On  this  occasion  Italy  was  promised 
“  a  just  share  in  the  Mediterranean  region  adjacent  to  the 
province  of  Adalia,”  while  Article  13  of  the  same  treaty 
stated  that  “  in  the  event  of  France  and  Great  Britain  in¬ 
creasing  their  colonial  territory  in  Africa  at  the  expense  of 
Germany,  Italy  might  claim  some  equitable  compensation, 
as  regards  settlement  in  her  favour  of  questions  relative  to 
the  frontiers  of  the  Italian  colonies  of  Eritrea,  Somaliland 
and  Libya.” 

To  the  Treaty  of  London,  by  which  Italy  was  guaranteed 
these  rectifications  of  her  colonial  Empire,  Russia  had 
been  a  signatory,  and  when,  in  1917,  this  latter  country 
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had  succumbed  to  the  lure  of  Bolshevism,  a  further  treaty 
was  signed  between  Italy,  France  and  Great  Britain  at 
St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  according  to  which  Smyrna  and 
that  part  of  Anatolia  lying  between  that  city  and  Alexan- 
dretta  were  ceded  to  Italy — Lloyd  George,  Baron  Sonnino 
and  M.  Leon  Bourgeois  being  the  representatives  of 
England,  Italy  and  France  respectively.  Yet  when  peace 
had  been  made  and  Italy  claimed  her  rights,  little  notice 
was  taken  of  these  commitments,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  contrary  to  Woodrow  Wilson’s  “  Fourteen  Points,” 
In  vain  her  delegates  advanced  their  claims  to  the  Dode¬ 
canese,  Rhodes  and  Smyrna,  or  to  the  frontier  rectifications 
which  had  been  promised  to  them  in  Cyrenaica  and  Tripoli. 
The  Allies,  having  gained  their  victory,  could  afford  to 
ignore  the  Italian  pretensions,  since  they  realised  that  they 
had  little  backing  behind  them,  which  was  evidently  the 
case. 

Italian  Fascism  undoubtedly  prospered  through  the 
Italians  realising  that  their  comparative  impotence  could 
only  be  terminated  by  a  complete  break  with  the  traditions 
which  had  hitherto  governed  their  policy,  and  Mussolini 
found  a  powerful  support  in  the  feeling  of  deception  which 
had  thus  been  created  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  when 
they  saw  their  war  claims  being  set  aside  owing  to  their 
inability  to  enforce  them.  The  alleged  “  Imperialism  ” 
with  which  Fascism  has  frequently  been  credited  is,  con¬ 
sequently,  only  the  expression  of  the  yearning  of  every 
genuine  Italian  patriot  to  restore  the  prestige  of  his  country ; 
and  Italian  colonial  policy,  from  the  moment  Fascist  rule 
was  firmly  established,  has  largely  centred  in  the  desire  to 
realise  not  only  the  war  promises  made  to  Italy  when  suc¬ 
cess  was  still  hanging  in  the  balance,  but  the  legitimate 
pretensions  which  she  has  been  compelled  to  make  owing 
to  the  problem  of  her  surplus  population. 

Now  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  of  all  countries  in 
Europe  there  is  not  one  whose  population  is  increasing  so 
rapidly  in  proportion  to  its  numbers  as  present-day  Italy, 
and  the  problem  has  now  assumed  so  acute  a  form  that  it 
threatens  to  outweigh  every  other.  The  annual  increase  in 
Italy  to-day  is  well  over  ^00,000,  and  the  population  has 
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risen  from  28,oc)0,cxxd  in  i88i  to  over  44,ocx),ocx)  this  year. 
To  assert,  therefore,  that  Mussolini  is  nursing  plans  of 
conquest  that  are  wholly  indefensible  is  to  ignore  a  most 
urgent  necessity.  As  the  Italian  Dictator  stated  a  few 
years  ago  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate :  “  One  cannot  dream 
of  making  war  in  order  to  acquire  new  territories,  but  the 
problem  of  our  surplus  population  has  become  of  such 
paramount  importance  that  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  any 
solution  open  to  us.  We  must  utilise  every  square  centi¬ 
metre  of  our  national  territory  and  every  little  particle  of 
our  national  energy.  Only  then  will  the  tide  of  emigration 
that  has  made  us  lose  millions  of  citizens  in  the  past  be 
arrested.” 

What  Mussolini  is,  in  fact,  attempting  to  do,  every 
patriotic  statesman  in  this  country  would  carry  out  if  faced 
with  a  similar  situation.  And  as  Italy  produces  more 
infants  than  wheat,  carbon  or  iron,  she  must  fight  for  her 
rights,  obtain  every  available  colony  that  she  has  been 
promised,  and  so  increase  the  fertility  of  her  native  soil 
that  thousands  of  Italians  will  no  longer  be  compelled  to 
emigrate  owing  to  the  lack  of  employment. 

Fascist  colonial  policy,  as  exercised  in  the  various 
domains  in  which  Italian  territorial  expansion  is  at  present 
being  directed,  has  accordingly  developed  on  the  following 
lines : — 

(1)  Trifolitana  and  Egypt. — The  frontiers  between 
these  two  countries  have  now  been  rectified  in  accordance 
with  Fascist  aspirations,  and,  following  the  occupation  of 
Ghadames  by  Italian  troops  in  1924,  England  has  ceded 
to  their  country  the  oases  of  Koufra,  Djeraboub,  and 
Djubaland. 

(2)  Trifolitana  and  the  French  Sudan. — Here  many 
difficulties  have  arisen  in  negotiating  with  the  French, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  southern  frontiers  of  the 
Italian  Colony.  And,  basing  their  claim  on  the  Treaty  of 
London,  the  Italian  Government  has  adopted  the  stand¬ 
point  that  the  French  should  hand  over  the  territories  of 
Tibesti,  Borkou,  and  Ennebi,  lying  to  the  south  of  Tripoli- 
tana,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Turkey,  whose  rights  they 
had  acquired  on  taking  possession  of  the  colony,  had  never 
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accepted  the  Franco- English  Convention  of  1898-99  by 
which  the  present  frontiers  had  been  delimitated.  How 
this  problem  will  ultimately  be  solved  is  at  present 
uncertain,  but,  as  it  is  undeniable  that  Italy  was  confirmed 
in  her  possession  of  the  province  that  she  obtained  through 
her  war  with  Turkey  in  1911,  by  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne 
of  October,  1912,  the  Italian  Dictator  has  good  ground  for 
advancing  his  claim. 

(3)  The  Tangier  Question. — Here  Mussolini  has  ob¬ 
tained  every  satisfaction,  and  it  has  generally  been  recog¬ 
nised  that,  though  Italy  had  formally  resigned  any  right 
to  be  consulted  in  the  matter,  by  the  Convention  of  1923, 
her  position  as  a  great  Mediterranean  nation  entitles  her 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  settlement  of  the  problem  in  question. 

(4)  Tunisia. — As  I  pointed  out  above,  Italy  has  a  right 
to  Tunisia,  which  she  only  forfeited  thanks  to  the  lack  of 
initiative  and  push  that  was  displayed  by  her  colonial 
authorities,  and  the  numbers  of  her  citizens  living  in  that 
country  amply  justify  her  claim  that  Italian  interests 
should  adequately  be  protected.  The  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  fact,  were  at  first  so  conscious  of  this  situation 
de  fait  that  they  granted  considerable  privileges  to  the 
Italian  settlers  once  they  were  firmly  established  in  their 
Protectorate.  And  according  to  the  Treaty  of  Bardo,  in  1886, 
the  Italians  were  allowed  to  have  their  own  schools,  to  speak 
their  own  language,  and  to  nominate  two  representatives  to 
the  Municipality  of  Tunis.  For  over  30  years,  in  fact,  the 
French  and  Italian  colonists  lived  on  the  best  of  terms, 
yet  when  the  Treaty  of  Bardo  had  expired,  in  1916,  the 
Government  of  Paris  attempted  to  abrogate  some  of  the 
concessions  that  had  previously  been  made,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Italians  were  proving  a  serious  menace  to  French 
hegemony,  and  the  treaty  was  renewed,  but  only  for 
periods  of  three  months  at  a  time,  this  measure  arousing 
great  dissatisfaction  among  the  Italians.  Mussolini’s  attitude 
on  this  subject  has  never  varied,  and  after  much  discussion 
and  considerable  delay  the  French  Government  has  recog¬ 
nised  the  necessity  of  renewing  the  Treaty  for  a  longer 
term,  in  view  of  the  Italian  war  claims.  All  other  out¬ 
standing  questions  between  the  two  countries  are  in  a 
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fair  way  to  solution,  and  the  Quai  d’Orsay  has  at  last 
recognised  the  need  of  doing  something  to  give  Italy  a 
satisfactory  terrain  de  debouche  in  North  Africa.  This 
being  the  case,  the  Italians  have  every  right  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  success  which  has  rewarded  their  policy  in  this 
part  of  the  world. 

(5)  ACta  Minor. — Italian  claims  with  regard  to  this 
region  are  almost  entirely  based  on  the  promises  which 
were  made  to  them  by  the  Treaty  of  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne, 
a  Convention  by  which  Italy  was  definitely  promised  a 
footing  in  70,000  square  miles  of  Anatolian  territory ;  but 
here  again  very  little  satisfaction  has  been  granted  Musso¬ 
lini,  owing  to  the  policy  of  Lloyd  George  and  his  remiss¬ 
ness  in  carrying  out  his  obligations.  The  rebirth  of  Turkey, 
which  took  place  almost  simultaneously  with  this  states¬ 
man’s  championing  of  the  Greek  cause  against  all  comers, 
proved,  moreover,  fatal  to  Italian  pretensions,  and  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  Italians  would  never  establish 
themselves  in  Asia  Minor  once  the  Turks  had  defeated 
the  Greeks  and  so  proved  that  they  were  by  no  means  mori¬ 
bund.  And  though  an  agreement  was  signed  between 
Mustapha  Kemal,  Tefik  Bey,  and  the  Italian  Government 
(Treaty  of  Milan,  May,  1928),  through  which  over  50,000 
Italian  immigrants  were  allowed  to  settle  in  each  vilayet 
(province)  of  Anatolia,  little  was  done  to  fulfil  the  implied 
obligation.  So  far  as  Italian-Turkish  relations  are  con¬ 
cerned,  a  media  via  has  yet  to  be  discovered  that  will  ade¬ 
quately  meet  the  case. 

Italian  colonial  prospects  are,  therefore,  not  as  roseate 
as  the  most  ardent  Fascists  would  like  them  to  be,  and 
though  Mussolini  and  Luigi  Federzoni,  his  able  Colonial 
Minister,  have  done  all  they  could  to  make  their  work  a 
lasting  success,  there  is  much  spade-work  to  be  done  and 
many  mistakes  to  be  rectified  in  order  to  ensure  even  an 
incomplete  realisation  of  their  colonial  aims. 

In  Italian  Libya  (Tripolitana  and  Cyrenaica),  on  the 
other  hand,  Mussolini’s  compatriots  have  displayed  con¬ 
siderable  energy  in  the  work  of  development.  Harbours, 
roads  and  railways  have  been  constructed,  while  certain 
zones  have  been  covered  with  olive,  lemon,  palm  and  other 
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fruit  trees;  and  figs,  vines,  cereals  and  saffron  have  been 
implanted,  in  many  cases  with  great  success.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  only  a  beginning,  and  Fascism  must  take  up  the 
further  work  of  exploiting  all  those  other  resources  of  its 
colonies  that  have  so  far  remained  untapped,  if  it  is  to 
make  a  success  of  colonial  enterprise.  Little,  for  instance, 
has  been  done  to  increase  the  cotton  output  of  these 
regions,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  cotton  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Italian  industries;  while  there  are  many 
zones  in  Djubaland,  Eritrea,  and  Libya  that  would  yield 
an  enormous  supply  of  cotton,  if  profitably  exploited,  and 
as  many  large  regions  in  Asmara  and  Eritrea  that  would 
provide  a  sufficiency  of  manganese,  iron,  zinc,  coal,  gold, 
and  potash.  In  spite  of  these  limitations,  however,  the 
Italian  colonial  territories  every  year  are  increasing  their 
economic  wealth,  and  if  only  the  present  policy  is  perse¬ 
vered  with,  there  is  every  prospect  of  great  material  wealth 
accruing  to  the  mother  country,  to  justify  the  sacrifices 
that  she  has  made. 

To  sum  up  the  question  with  which  I  have  been  dealing, 
I  would  say  that  Fascist  colonial  policy  can  only  be  viewed 
as  a  manifestation  of  the  vital  force  and  energy  that  Musso¬ 
lini  has  set  throbbing  in  every  Italian  heart.  For  the  first 
time  for  many  centuries,  Italian  moral  has  definitely  set 
itself  against  defeatism,  and,  having  acquired  something 
of  the  Imperial  outlook  that  had  been  the  dominating  char¬ 
acteristic  of  their  Roman  ancestors,  Italy  is  deliberately 
refusing  to  look  back  on  the  path  that  she  has  traced  out 
for  herself.  If  her  needs  are  many,  she  is  determined  to 
satisfy  them,  and  since  this  is  the  case  there  is  no  reason 
why  she  should  not  do  so.  That,  at  least,  is  the  Credo 
which  Mussolini  has  imposed  on  his  followers. 
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By  Lucie  Simpson 

Qualities  distinguishing  one  heroine  from  another  differ 
in  degree  rather  than  kind.  While  the  great,  as  the  medi¬ 
ocre,  of  novelists  despise  at  their  peril  prepossessions  which 
have  always  been  the  privilege  of  heroines,  it  is  not  by 
enumeration  and  description  of  them  so  much  as  by  impli¬ 
cation  that  the  greater  writers  succeed  in  conveying  an  idea 
of  the  irresistible.  In  fact,  to  the  extent  writers  are  great 
do  they  rely  on  the  force  of  character  to  make  up  for  lack 
of  physical  attractions.  Charlotte  Bronte  choosing  “  the 
ugliest  of  women  in  the  ugliest  of  centuries  because  she 
instinctively  felt  that  the  whole  of  the  exterior  must  be 
made  ugly  that  the  whole  of  the  interior  might  be  made 
sublime  ”  is  a  case  in  point.  In  addition,  the  gain  from 
leaving  something  to  the  imagination  is  incalculable.  “  A 
star  danced,  and  under  that  I  was  born,”  as  a  synthesis  of 
character  indicating  for  all  time  the  sprightliness  and 
charm  of  a  Beatrice  has  never  been  surpassed.  Meredith’s 
“  Dainty  rogue  in  porcelain  ”  also  expresses  much  in  a  few 
words. 

The  power  of  flashing  a  meaning  in  a  phrase  or  poetic 
image,  however,  belongs  to  very  few.  Tolstoy  was  not 
one  of  them.  Yet  he  has  a  gallery  of  portraits  as  beautiful, 
as  convincing,  as  perennially  attractive,  as  diverse  and 
individual  as  either  Shakespeare  or  Meredith.  And  never 
is  it  because  of  their  remoteness  from  the  ordinary,  but 
rather,  it  seems,  because  of  their  ordinariness  and  oneness 
with  the  universal,  plus,  of  course,  some  quality  dispensed 
by  Tolstoy  that  remained  a  secret  to  himself.  Throughout, 
his  finer  women  insinuate  themselves  into  the  reader’s  good 
graces  as  readily  and  realistically  as  do  certain  people  of 
one’s  acquaintance  who  are  accepted  and  loved  without  any 
thought  of  criticism. 

The  point  of  contact  between  Shakespeare,  Meredith 
and  Tolstoy — without  doubt  the  three  greatest  portrayers 
of  women  in  literature — lies  in  the  fact  that  each  was  a 
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great  lover  of  woman — a  love  of  the  spirit  equally  with 
the  flesh,  the  power  to  love  individually,  one  with  the 
eternal,  infinite  love  of  the  artist.  “All  I  understand  I 
understand  by  love  alone  ”  might  have  been  said  by  each, 
especially  in  relation  to  their  women,  as  it  was  said  by 
Tolstoy.  In  a  word,  the  emotionalism  of  the  artist  in 
every  one  was  en  raffort  with  the  emotionalism  which  is 
at  the  base  of  woman’s  character.  This  accounts  more  than 
anything  for  faithful  representation. 

Though  no  writer  has  given  us  a  greater  variety  of 
women  than  Tolstoy,  he  never  sacrifices  the  individual 
to  the  type.  He  may  have  had  no  great  liking  for  the 
so-called  enfranchised  woman,  or  accepted  her  as  such, 
yet  he  often  conveys  the  idea  that  woman  is  every  whit  as 
clever  and  resourceful  as  man.  He  understood  as  few, 
before  or  since,  that  a  woman  is  intelligent,  not  at  the  cost 
of  her  emotionalism  but  rather  because  of  it.  In  inferior 
hands  the  heroine  is  often  divested  of  her  womanliness 
because  she  fails  to  react  to  impulses  and  instincts  to  which 
woman  has  always  reacted,  and  to  which  she  will  continue 
to  react  to  the  end.  Educated  or  uneducated,  enfranchised 
or  enslaved,  woman  reaches  her  premises  as  her  conclu¬ 
sions  as  frequently  through  feeling  as  ratiocination.  To 
this  fundamental  of  feminine  psychology  all  great  writers 
are  true.  Manners  change,  customs  are  superseded,  but 
emotion,  “  the  irreducible  minimum,  the  indestructible 
germ,  is  ever  the  same.” 

Among  the  things  that  strike  one  on  first  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Tolstoy’s  heroines  are  their  naturalness 
and  spontaneity;  these,  and  the  completeness  with 
which  they  fulfil  the  purpose  of  their  author,  testifying  to 
the  confidence  of  mastery  of  creation.  It  was  Maxim 
Gorki  who  said,  a  frofos  of  Tolstoy’s  women  :  “  Though 
I  acknowledge  the  marvellous  penetration  of  genius,  I  still 
think  that  certain  traits  of  the  women  of  his  great  novel 
could  be  known  only  to  a  woman,  and  were  suggested  by 
his  wife.”  But  then  one  is  frequently  surprised  and  non¬ 
plussed  at  the  facility  with  which  genius  arrives  at  its 
conclusions.  That  Tolstoy’s  wife  was  a  remarkable 
woman,  whose  practical  sympathy  and  co-operation 
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enabled  the  novelist  to  accomplish  as  much  as  he  did,  is 
common  knowledge.  But  how  far  Gorki  is  right  in  ascrib¬ 
ing  to  her  any  creative  part  in  his  stories  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

The  great  novel  referred  to  is  War  and  Peace.  Great 
in  conception,  inviting  comparison  with  Hardy’s  Dynasts 
in  that  it  treats  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  author  was 
not  too  much  preoccupied  with  his  theme — as,  indeed, 
neither  was  Hardy  in  The  Dynasts — to  preclude  touches 
of  the  most  searching  and  beautiful  humanity  and  incidents 
of  the  humblest  domesticity.  It  is  by  dint  of  these  rather 
than  the  central  motive  of  the  book,  which  was  to  emphasise 
the  futility  and  ruthlessness  of  war,  that  it  must  be 
considered  the  greatest  of  the  novels. 

The  reason  that  Tolstoy’s  heroines,  from  an  artistic 
estimate,  are  a  greater  success  than  his  heroes  may  be  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  too  exclusively  self- 
portraits  of  the  novelist  and  their  experiences  autobio¬ 
graphical.  If  we  except  servants  and  peasants  (and  soldiers 
in  War  and  Peace),  the  men  of  the  novels  fall  easily  into 
two  groups — the  heroes  proper,  each  introspective,  com¬ 
plex,  religious  and  characterised  by  high  moral  endeavour, 
and  the  bon  viveur  type,  like  Stepan  Arkadyvitch  and 
Count  Vronsky.  The  women  are  seen  to  be  much  more 
diverse,  and  owe  a  great  deal  of  their  charm,  as  the  clarity 
with  which  they  are  presented,  to  the  fact  that  their  creator 
is  never  consciously  exploiting  his  own  spiritual  experi¬ 
ences  when  writing  of  them.  With  the  exception  of  Maria 
Bolkonsky,  none,  if  we  remember  rightly,  is  greatly 
troubled  by  conscientious  and  religious  scruples  for  long 
together.  While  the  Levins,  Peters,  and  Nekhludoffs  are 
torn  a  hundred  ways  and  debate  eternally  on  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  life  and  destiny,  the  women  remain  for  the 
most  part  creatures  of  impulse,  swayed  chiefly  by  the 
desire  for  affection,  and  asking  no  great  things  of  life  but 
those  that  fall  to  the  ordinary  lot  of  woman.  Yet  withal 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  sameness.  In  the  opening 
chapter  of  W ar  and  Peace,  for  instance,  some  half-dozen 
women  are  introduced,  each  as  distinct  and  individual  as 
can  be  imagined.  And  the  two  most  important  and 
greatest  not  yet  in  sight !  These  are,  of  course,  Natacha, 
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the  heroine  proper,  and  Maria  Bolkonsky,  who  plays 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  important  a  part  in  the  story. 

In  recalling  Natacha  Rostow — the  most  attractive 
heroine,  to  our  thinking,  in  modern  literature — long  after 
the  book  has  been  laid  aside,  certain  scenes  with  which 
she  is  associated  involuntarily  occur  to  one.  The  first  is 
when  as  a  child  among  other  children  she  runs  into  her 
mother’s  drawing-room — “  a  little  girl  with  black  eyes  and 
a  wide  mouth,  rather  plain  than  pretty,  but  to  make  up  for 
this,  amazingly  full  of  life.”  Another  is  the  occasion  of 
her  first  ball,  an  incident  which  has  been  described  many 
times  by  all  kinds  of  writers,  though  never  so  convincingly 
as  here.  So  infinite  the  details  and  so  true  every  one,  that 
Tolstoy  himself  might  have  been  a  young  girl  once  and 
actually  experienced  them. 

At  one  moment  it  occurred  to  her  to  think  how  she  was  to  behave 
and  to  try  to  put  on  that  calm  and  demure  demeanour  which  she  thought 
indispensable  in  a  young  lady  at  a  ball ;  but  at  the  same  time  she  was 
aware,  happily  for  her,  that  her  eyes  were  not  doing  her  bidding,  that 
they  were  wandering  in  every  direction,  that  excitement  was  making 
her  heart  beat  at  a  hundred  a  minute  and  prevented  her  seeing  clearly 
what  was  going  on  around  her. 

From  the  despairing  fear  that  no  one  was  going  to  ask 
her  to  dance  she  passed  to  a  point  where  her  happiness 
was  complete. 

.  .  .  Reached  that  climax  when  happiness  alone  is  enough  to  make 
us  kind  and  perfect ;  when  we  cease  to  believe  in  evil  or  in  sorrow  and 
in  misfortune. 

It  is  because  Natacha  is  “  so  amazingly  full  of  life  ”  that 
she  remains  absorbingly  interesting.  For  to  be  amazingly 
full  of  life  is  to  be  adventurous,  to  attract  the  bitter  as 
the  sweet  of  life,  to  know  its  sorrow  and  its  joy,  to  be 
obliged  constantly  to  reconstruct  and  adjust  one’s  self  to 
life.  More  than  once  she  is  expected  to  act  with  a  circum¬ 
spection  beyond  her  years,  maybe  with  direful  but  as  often 
as  not  with  the  happiest  results.  And  always  there  is 
the  sense  of  growth.  The  conflict  between  desire  and 
expediency,  as  ever  with  women  of  her  temperament, 
educates  quickly  and  effectively. 

The  spiritual  fervour  of  Princess  Maria,  her  devotion  to 
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the  impossible  old  man  who  is  at  once  her  mentor  and  her 
father — whose  affection  is  never  proof  against  petty  perse¬ 
cution  and  continual  fault-finding — her  care  and  affection 
for  her  brother’s  motherless  son,  her  uncomplaining  sub¬ 
mission,  her  charity  and  compassion  make  her  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  characters  conceivable.  The  only  woman 
in  the  novels  who  embodies  Tolstoy’s  religious  fervour, 
she  must  have  been  very  close  to  his  heart. 

There  is  one  incident  that  every  woman  reader  of  the 
novel  will  appreciate  to  the  full,  when  the  novelist  exercises 
his  rather  mordent  but  all  too  infrequent  humour  at  her  ex¬ 
pense.  Sardonic  and  cutting  as  it  is,  however,  it  in  no  way 
reflects  on  the  character  of  the  girl  whose  greatness  was  of 
a  nature  that  neither  ridicule  nor  abuse  could  impugn.  We 
refer  to  the  visit  of  a  prospective  suitor  to  the  house. 
Maria’s  sister-in-law,  the  little  Princess  Lisa,  and  her  com¬ 
panion,  Mademoiselle  Bourienne,  considered  it  was  an 
occasion  for  urging  Maria  to  make  some  alteration  in  her 
simple  toilet.  “  A  blue  bow  here,  a  curl  pinned  up  there, 
a  scarf  thrown  across  the  brown  dress  ”  would,  they  were 
sure,  work  wonders.  Maria  patiently  submitted.  But 
they  soon  found  she  was  not  of  the  order  whom  furbelows 
and  gewgaws  adorn.  So  Mademoiselle  was  adjured  by 
the  Princess  to  bring  back,  as  quickly  as  she  could,  the 
everyday  grey  frock.  Maria,  however,  refuses  to  be  ex¬ 
perimented  on  further.  Dress  and  hair  must  remain  as 
they  are.  While  they  debated  tea  was  announced,  and  in 
duty  bound  they  must  go  to  the  drawing-room  to  meet  the 
visitors.  Meanwhile  the  old  Prince,  Maria’s  father, 
agitated  by  the  presence  of  strangers  and  in  none  the  best 
of  tempers  at  the  thought  of  their  errand — for  life  without 
his  daughter  would  be  impossible — enters  the  room,  and 
at  a  glance  takes  in  Maria’s  unusual  appearance.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  he  finds  occasion  to  reprimand  her, 
forbidding  her  ever  to  indulge  such  vagaries  again  without 
his  leave ! 

Not  content  to  treat  only  of  the  love  affairs  of  the  two 
heroines,  in  the  Epilogue,  Tolstoy  gives  us  a  picture  of 
their  married  life,  which  affords  opportunity  for  airing  his 
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views  on  what  he  considers  the  raisan  d'etre  of  woman. 
That  motherhood  is  her  crowning  distinction  he  always 
affirmed.  Because  he  had  the  most  exalted  opinion  of  the 
woman  who  fulfils  the  duties  of  wife  and  mother,  he  draws 
an  ideal  picture  of  the  two  matrons.  In  What  T hen  Must 
We  Do?  written  ten  or  twelve  years  later,  he  expresses 
himself,  if  possible,  even  more  strongly  on  the  matter, 
finishing  up  with  a  panegyric  on  the  fruitful  mother.  While 
admitting  that  danger  and  effort  and  self-sacrifice  are 
noticeably  her  lot,  he  points  out  that  they  are  the  lot  of 
all  who  take  life  seriously,  and  should  not  be  shirked. 

Of  the  two  wives  referred  to,  it  is  Maria  to  whom  finally 
one’s  sympathies  are  most  warmly  attracted.  While 
Natacha  remains  the  impulsive,  charming,  wayward 
woman  (except  where  duty  to  her  husband  is  concerned), 
and  is  withal  a  devoted  mother  and  friend,  Maria’s  daily 
life,  in  addition  to  these,  admits  of  the  realisation  of  the 
ideals  to  which  she  aspired  so  ardently  in  her  youth.  We 
are  told  that : 

her  spirit  tended  always  towards  the  infinite,  the  eternal  and  the  com¬ 
plete,  and  therefore  was  never  at  restl  This  strenuous  and  sublime 
yearning  of  soul  expressed  itself  in  the  drawn  expression  of  her  face  and 
the  tenseness  of  her  frame.  As  Nicholas  (her  husband,  on  the  occasion 
referred  to)  looked  at  her  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him :  “  My  God !  what 
would  become  of  us  all  if  she  were  to  die!  ” 

No  more  eloquent  commentary  could  be  bestowed  on  a 
wife.  For  unless  love  and  sacrifice  are  the  leading  prin¬ 
ciples  of  her  life  as  mother  and  helpmeet,  no  woman  can 
earn  this  tribute. 

In  the  six  years  which  separated  the  writing  of  War  and 
Peace  from  Anna  Karenina,  Tolstoy  was  occupied  with 
many  things  extraneous  to  the  art  of  novel  writing.  Among 
these  the  study  of  German  philosophy  and  Greek,  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  various  treatises  on  religion  and  education  ranked 
first  in  importance.  And  yet  the  work  which  followed  gave 
few  signs  of  engrossment  in  these  matters.  Anna  Karenina 
is,  in  short,  the  epic  of  a  woman’s  life  and  death  and 
passion.  Had  it  been  written  ten  years  later  it  would 
probably  not  have  been  such  an  artistic  success,  and  would 
without  doubt  have  been  shorter.  For  the  “  definite  change 
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of  being  ”  described  in  My  Religion  took  place  subsequent 
to  the  writing  of  the  book,  though  signs  are  not  wanting 
therein  that  it  is  imminent. 

Side  by  side  with  the  tragedy  of  Anna  is  depicted  the 
love  affair  of  Kitty  and  Levin,  as  if  the  author  throughout 
w^as  contrasting  in  his  mind  the  idyll  of  a  first  love  and 
the  happiness  that  attends  it,  with  the  tragic  uncertainty 
and  deception  characterising  so  often  an  illicit  passion. 

Whether  of  set  purpose  or  not  one  cannot  say,  but  in 
the  detailed  and  often  prolix  unfolding  of  the  story,  and 
in  spite  of  the  author’s  avowed  reactionary  attitude  to 
the  woman’s  question,  the  whole  is  an  eloquent  criticism 
of  woman’s  position.  So  astute  a  mind  could  not  have  been 
unaware  that  it  is  her  position  and  predicament  that  are 
at  once  the  test  of  the  moral  and  human  worth  of  any  given 
state  of  society.  In  this  relation  Tolstoy  does  not  hesitate 
to  sit  in  severe  judgment  on  the  fashions  and  conventions 
that  war  so  terribly  at  times  with  the  humanities.  It  was 
precisely  in  this  connection  Dostoevsky  wrote  of  Anna 
Karenina  as  “  the  most  convincing  proof  Russia  could  offer 
to  the  Western  world  of  her  capacity  to  contribute  some¬ 
thing  great  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  that  oppress 
humanity.” 

In  one  or  two  conversations  that  occur  in  the  book  ques¬ 
tions  of  woman’s  enfranchisement  as  of  sociology  generally 
are  dealt  with  in  greater  moderation  than  in  the  later  works, 
conspicuously  in  T he  Kteuizer  Sonata.  F or  instance,  both 
sides  of  the  argument  anent  more  educational  facilities  for 
women  are  carefully  and  reasonably  advanced.  One 
speaker  considered  that  “  the  two  questions  of  woman’s 
education  and  rights  are  inseparable,  and  that  woman  is 
deprived  of  her  rights  because  of  her  lack  of  education, 
and  her  lack  of  education  is  due  to  the  deprivation  of  her 
rights.”  While  another  asserts,  “  We  cannot  but  sym¬ 
pathise  with  their  (women’s)  desire  to  aid  men  in  their 
labours.”  Considering  Anna  Karenina  was  written  in  the 
'seventies  of  last  century,  these  things  are  worthy  of  note 
as  showing  the  bent  of  Tolstoy’s  sympathies. 

Anna’s  tragedy  is  also  an  illustration,  not  to  say  an 
indictment,  of  inequalities  in  the  law  of  divorce  as  apply- 
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ing  to  women.  In  arrogating  to  himself  the  right  to  deny 
her  an  opportunity  to  annul  her  marriage  and  unite  her 
life  legally  with  that  of  the  man  she  loved,  Karenin,  her 
husband,  was  exercising  an  unjust  prerogative.  Of  this 
aspect  of  the  affair  little  direct  mention  is  made  by  Tolstoy. 
By  dismissing  the  subject  in  affirming  that  “  the  inequality 
of  women  in  marriage  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  infidelity 
of  a  wife  was  more  severely  condemned  both  by  the  law 
and  public  opinion  than  that  of  the  husband  ”  he  appears 
to  acquiesce  in  the  injustice.  He  is  certainly  begging  the 
question. 

Referring  to  forces  which  have  done  much  in  late  years 
to  help  forward  the  woman’s  movement.  Prof.  Kidd* 
placed  first  the  idealisation  of  woman  in  fiction,  pointing 
out  that  man  cannot  be  represented  as  on  a  higher  social 
and  intellectual  plane  than  woman  without  a  sense  of 
unfitness,  partiality  and  artistic  disaster. 

In  a  striking  manner  this  applies  to  the  character  of 
Anna.  As  an  individual  she  is  in  many  respects  the  undis¬ 
puted  superior  of  Vronsky,  her  lover,  which  fact  may  tend 
not  a  little  to  enhance  the  sense  of  unfairness  and  tragedy 
on  which  the  story  turns.  “  Her  large,  fresh,  rich, 
generous,  delightful  nature,”  which  keeps  our  sympathy 
from  beginning  to  end,  contrasted  with  that  of  the  man 
for  whom  she  sacrifices  so  much,  is  singularly  appealing 
and  attractive.  Of  this  disparity  between  the  two,  Tolstoy 
himself  appears  to  have  been  aware  now  and  then,  for  he 
seems  to  go  out  of  his  way  at  times  to  remedy  it  by 
indicating  qualities  in  Vronsky  which  do  not  quite  fit  him. 

Had  circumstances  been  but  a  little  more  benign,  Anna 
would  have  remained  law-abiding  throughout,  and  been 
saved  the  tragic  end  which  was  foreshadowed  long  before 
it  actually  transpired. 

Married  in  extreme  youth  to  an  old  man,  she  has  never 
known  love  until  she  meets  Vronsky.  Both  are  mutually 
attracted  at  first  sight.  After  valiant  efforts  to  resist  the 
irresistible,  Anna  capitulates  and  unites  her  fate  with  his. 
The  lovers  wait  for  the  divorce,  anticipating  marriage  as 
soon  as  it  is  consummated.  But  Karenin,  the  husband, 
(i)  The  Science  of  Power,  p.  246. 
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after  some  deliberation,  allows  his  religious  scruples  to 
influence  him,  and  decides  against  it.  During  months  of 
suspense  Anna’s  position  becomes  increasingly  painful. 
No  longer  welcome  in  circles  where  erstwhile  her  beauty 
and  charm  were  the  chief  ornaments,  she  is  looked  at 
askance  and  becomes  an  object  for  innuendo  and  slight. 
Meanwhile  the  prospect  of  marriage  becomes  more  remote. 
Hampered  and  restricted,  she  is  beset  with  suspicion  and 
jealousy,  unjustly  accusing  Vronsky,  at  times,  of  getting 
tired  of  her.  Another  cause  for  unhappiness  is  the  en¬ 
forced  separation  from  her  son.  In  spite  of  having  been 
refused  permission  to  see  him,  she  decides  to  take  things 
into  her  own  hands,  and  calls  at  her  old  home  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  boy’s  birthday.  The  incident  of  their  meeting 
is  one  of  the  most  impressively  beautiful  and  touching  on 
record.  The  child,  overjoyed  at  seeing  her,  is  vaguely 
troubled  by  the  air  of  mystery  and  subterfuge  which  en¬ 
shrouds  her  visit.  Anna,  her  heart  bursting,  tries  to  be  her 
old  self  and  to  reassure  him.  The  interview  has  to  be 
curtailed,  for  a  meeting  with  her  husband,  who  always 
comes  to  the  child’s  room  at  a  stated  hour,  is  inevitable  if 
she  remains.  His  approach  is  the  signal  for  her  to  hurry 
away,  the  glimpse  of  the  child  only  revealing  how  insati¬ 
able  the  hunger  of  her  love  for  him.  Later,  misunder¬ 
standings  and  quarrels  occur  between  the  lovers,  the 
intensity  of  their  passion  making  each  susceptible  to  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  coldness  and  infidelity.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Vronsky’s  mother  is  anxious  for  her  son  to  break  with 
Anna  and  marry  the  daughter  of  a  rich  friend  of  her  own. 
This  proves  to  be  the  last  straw.  Concluding,  Vronsky 
favours  the  project,  and  attributing  his  delayed  absence 
from  home  on  one  occasion  to  this  cause,  Anna,  unable  to 
bear  the  suspense  alone,  welcomes,  as  a  distraction,  a  visit 
to  her  sister-in-law.  At  the  station  the  thought  comes  into 
her  mind  that  if  she  were  dead  he  would  be  sorry.  Where¬ 
upon  she  conceives  the  notion  of  taking  her  life  by  slipping 
on  to  the  line  in  front  of  an  approaching  train.  .  .  . 

The  sub-title  of  the  book  is  “  Vengeance  is  Mine ;  I  will 
repay,”  though  it  is  not  quite  clear  who  is  to  be  avenged 
without  it  is  society  itself.  For  when  all  is  said,  the 
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tragedy  was  not  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  supreme 
justice,  the  real  occasion  of  it  being  the  inconsistency  of 
Vronsky  and  Anna  themselves,  who  had  not  the  courage 
to  break  away  from  that  society  which,  while  it  may  shut 
its  eyes  to  clandestine  affairs,  would  not  tolerate  an  open 
breach  of  the  conventions.  And  from  the  first  Anna  was 
incapable  of  deceit. 

In  novels  like  The  Cossacks,  The  Kreutzer  Sonata,  and 
Resurrection,  where  the  story  is  more  or  less  sacrificed  to 
theory,  the  women  are  ordinary  and  sometimes  common¬ 
place,  Except,  perhaps,  in  the  last  named.  Maslova  was 
true  to  life  both  as  a  peasant  girl  and  later  as  a  prostitute. 
But  the  author  is  too  intent  on  correlating  incidents  that 
resulted  in  her  exile  to  Siberia  with  the  character  of  the 
hero  to  supply  us  with  more  than  a  glimpse  or  two  of  the 
psychological  woman. 

True  to  the  theory  elaborated  in  his  What  is  Art?  that 
the  artist  hands  on  to  others  feelings  he  has  lived  through, 
Tolstoy’s  heroines  give  one  the  impression  that  they  are 
actual  women  whom  the  author  has  met  and  studied  at 
first  hand.  Because  they  express  the  ordinary  sentiments 
and  live  the  everyday  life  of  ninety-nine  women  out  of 
every  hundred,  they  remain  strikingly  human.'  It  is  this 
humanity,  combined  with  the  capacity  to  love  and  suffer, 
which  explains  their  enduringness  and  entitles  them  to 
rank  with  the  great  women  of  all  literatures. 
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The  Significance  of  a  New  Development  in  Modern 

Civilisation 

By  David  Brownlie 

During  the  past  few  years,  partly  due  to  the  upheaval 
resulting  from  the  War,  both  the  political  and  industrial 
world  as  a  whole  has  been  in  such  a  state  of  revolutionary 
change  that  the  importance  and  true  significance  of  the 
matter  is  perhaps  not  easy  to  grasp  at  the  present  time, 
since  we  are  living  in  the  midst  of  the  actual  events.  So 
•far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  a  momentous 
tendency  is  the  determination  of  most  industrial  and 
semi-industrial  countries  to  regard  the  whole  question  of  fuel 
and  power  as  a  national  matter,  that  is,  like  armies,  navies, 
police,  water  supply,  sewage,  hospitals,  and  fire  brigades, 
for  example,  one  for  more  or  less  co-operative  handling 
by  the  whole  nation  as  distinct  from  private  individuals. 

This  is  due  to  various  causes,  but  mainly  the  enormous 
growth  in  the  use  of  the  internal  combustion  engine, 
whether  of  the  high-speed  petrol  or  the  Diesel  type,  and 
the  necessity  of  cheap  electrical  power.  For  military  and 
naval  reasons  alone  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  any 
country  of  importance  to  continue  to  be  dependent,  more 
or  less  entirely,  upon  other  countries  for  petrol  and  liquid 
fuel  generally.  Quite  apart  from  aeroplanes,  airships,  and 
oil  fuel  for  naval  vessels,  including  submarines,  the  modern 
army  to-day  is  almost  entirely  moved  by  mechanical  means, 
so  that  the  production  of  liquid  fuel  in  security  at  home  is 
just  as  vital  as  in  the  case  of  ammunition,  explosives, 
poison  gas,  battleships,  guns,  rifles,  aircraft,  and  hospital 
equipment.  The  matter  is  even  more  important,  however, 
in  the  industrial  field,  and  essential  for  a  scientifically 
organised  country  is  both  a  proper  development  of  trans¬ 
port  (railways  and  motor  vehicles),  and  production  of  cheap 
electricity  with  a  complete  and  efficient  system  of  distribu¬ 
tion  for  light,  heat  and  power.  Further,  the  method  of 
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generating  the  electricity  must  be  one  designed,  alike  for 
military  and  industrial  reasons,  to  utilise  to  the  fullest 
extent  all  the  home  sources  of  energy  available,  whether 
coal,  lignite,  shale,  oil,  peat,  wood,  or  water  power  with 
entire  independence  of  other  countries  as  the  ideal, 
particularly  in  emergencies. 

The  whole  subject  of  fuel  and  power,  and  especially  in 
relation  to  home  resources,  is  of  more  importance  to  Great 
Britain  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and,  to  empha¬ 
sise  this  point,  in  the  present  contribution  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  give  an  outline  of  the  developments  already 
taking  place  in  a  number  of  the  other  most  important 
countries,  that  is,  the  United  States,  Germany,  France  and 
Japan,  including  also  the  interesting  case  of  Estonia. 
Obviously  the  significance  of  the  trend  of  events  is  not  yet 
generally  realised  by  the  British  nation,  although  much 
attention  is  also  being  concentrated  on  fuel  and  power  from 
the  national  point  of  view  in  many  other  countries,  such  as 
Canada,  Brazil,  Chili,  South  Africa,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

Until  almost  a  few  years  ago  it  was  regarded  universally 
as  quite  a  correct  state  of  affairs  for  any  given  country  to 
have,  for  example,  several  hundred,  or  several  thousand, 
coal  mines,  each  with  separate  private  owners,  who  were 
allowed  to  dig  up  the  coal  without  regafd  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  methods  employed,  and  sell  it  how  and  where  they 
pleased,  irrespective  of  quality  and  treatment,  such  as 
grading,  cleaning  and  washing,  and  in  competition  or 
otherwise  with  one  another  at  home  or  abroad.  In  the  same 
way  almost  anyone  could  attempt  to  utilise  lignite,  shale, 
cannel,  or  torbanite,  for  example,  develop  water  power,  and 
sell  gas  or  electricity,  often  in  a  manner  deliberately 
injurious  to  the  whole  community. 

However,  this  state  of  chaos  with  regard  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  fuel  and  power  is  now,  before  our 
eyes  and  with  much  tribulation,  in  process  of  passing,  and 
it  w'ill  not  be  very  long  before  some  marked  attention  will 
be  given  also  to  the  methods  of  using  fuel  and  power  with 
a  view  to  the  enforcement  of  a  reasonable  standard  of 
efficiency. 
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Before  considering  the  five  countries  mentioned,  it 
should  be  emphasised  that  the  total  world  consumption  of 
heat,  light  and  power  continues  to  advance  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  chief  sources  of  energy,  of  course,  are  coal 
(and  lignite),  water  power  and  petroleum  oil,  items  such  as 
shale,  peat,  wood  and  the  force  of  the  wind  being  at  present 
comparatively  negligible,  although  wood,  especially  as 
charcoal,  is  much  more  important  than  generally  imagined. 
Approximately,  taking  1927  figures,  the  total  coal  and 
lignite  consumption  is  1,460,000,000  metric  tons,  of  which 
Great  Britain  contributes  about  twenty  per  cent.,  the  United 
States  fifty-five  per  cent.,  and  Germany  nineteen  per  cent. 
Also  petroleum  has  now  reached  the  figure  of  1,254,000,000 
barrels  per  annum,  equal  in  heat  value  to,  say,  313,000,000 
tons  of  coal,  and  seventy  per  cent,  of  this  total,  or 
905,800,000  barrels,  comes  from  the  United  States.  As 
regards  water  power,  plant  of  probably  between  35- 
40,000,000  h.p.  has  already  been  installed,  of  which 
nearly  12,000,000  h.p.  is  in  the  United  States.  Highly 
significant  also  is  that  the  world  production  of  coal  is 
almost  stationary,  the  figure  in  1913,  for  example,  being 
roughly  1,350,000,000  metric  tons.  But  about  this  time 
the  total  petroleum  was  only  400,000,000  barrels,  instead 
of  1,254,000,000  barrels  in  1927 — one-third  the  amount — 
and  whereas  the  world’s  water-power  figures  do  not  seem 
to  be  very  clear,  they  are  probably  in  1913  less  than 
15,000,000  h.p.,  being  23,000,000  h.p.  in  1920  and 
29,000,000  h.p.  in  1923. 


Estonia. 

The  position  as  regards  national  fuel  and  power  in  the 
new-established  Republic  of  Estonia  is  particularly  in¬ 
teresting  because  of  the  special  attention  being  given  by 
the  Government  to  the  development  of  the  important  shale 
deposits  of  the  country,  estimated  on  a  conservative  basis 
as  5,500,000,000  tons.  It  is  the  intention  to  not  only  car¬ 
bonise  this  rich  shale,  known  as  “  kukkersite,”  which  geo¬ 
logically  is  the  oldest  in  the  world,  with  a  quality' by  assay 
test  of  about  si.vty-seventy  gallons  of  crude  oil  per  ton,  and 
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obtain  liquid  products,  but  also  to  use  the  raw  shale  as  a 
universal  solid  fuel  instead  of  coal.  Very  important  pro¬ 
gress  has  already  been  made  towards  this  aim  of  no  im¬ 
ported  liquid  or  solid  fuel,  and  the  present  annual  con¬ 
sumption  of  shale  is  believed  to  be  about  450,000  tons  per 
annum. 

In  the  days  of  the  Russian  Czarist  Government,  during 
the  War,  schemes  had  already  been  drawn  up  to  develop 
Estonian  shale  on  low-temperature  carbonisation  lines  for 
liquid -fuel  production  as  an  alternative  supply  to  the  Baku 
oilfields.  Soon  after  the  Germans  withdrew  from  Estonia 
in  November,  1918,  the  Republic  was  founded,  and  as  a 
result  the  railways  were  nationalised  along  with  the  shale 
deposits,  and  in  June,  1922,  a  special  Estonian  State  Shale 
Oil  Company  was  formed,  with  headquarters  at  the  Kohtla 
mines,  but  operating  also  mines  at  Kukruse, mostly  by  open- 
cut  methods.  A  very  large  staff  is  employed  at  Kohtla — 
about  1,700  people — and  in  1926,  the  last  year  for  which 
figures  seem  to  be  available  at  the  moment,  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  shale  from  the  two  mines  was  334,130  metric 
tons,  the  figure  in  1920  being  only  45,844  tons.  At  the 
same  time  the  Estonian  Government  has  let  on  a  royalty 
basis  many  concessions  of  shale-bearing  lands,  over 
265,000  acres  in  extent,  to  more  than  thirty  different  firms. 

With  regard  to  the  different  uses  of  the  shale,  in  1925, 
for  example,  with  a  total  consumption  of  290,660  metric 
tons,  103,894  tons  were  taken  by  Portland  cement  factories, 
89.397  tons  by  the  State  railways,  74,626  tons  for  various 
other  purposes,  especially  steam  boilers  and  gas  manu¬ 
facture,  in  place  of  raw  coal,  while  22,743  tons  were  utilised 
for  low-temperature  carbonisation  and  the  production 
of  oil.  In  the  latter  connection  the  general  situation  in 
Estonia  to-day  is  that  a  “  Pintsch  ”  plant,  supplied  by 
the  Julius  Pintsch  A.G.,  Berlin,  of  six  retorts,  with  a 
throughput  of  200-240  tons  of  shale  per  twenty-four  hours, 
is  operating  at  the  Kohtla  Mines,  a  private  company,  the 
Estonian  Shale  Development  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  is  working 
at  Vanamoisa  the  English  “  Fusion  Retort  ’’  process  with 
two  retorts,  having  a  total  capacity  of  40  tons  of  shale  per 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  Estonian  Shale  Oil  Co.  at 
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Piissi,  which  started  operations  in  1922,  is  now  completing 
a  retort  installation  of  its  own  design,  on  the  tunnel-oven 
principle,  after  several  years’  experience  with  a  previous 
type  of  plant  according  to  the  long  travelling-chain  design. 
Also  other  plants  are  being  erected  for  operation  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  notably  according  to  the  Swedish  “  Gron- 
dal-Carlson  ”  process  and  the  German  “  Meguin  ”  process. 

It  is  stated  that  the  total  requirefnents  of  the  country 
for  raw  fuel  alone,  to  replace  coal,  and  quite  apart  from 
liquid  fuel,  are  about  750,000  tons  of  shale  per  annum,  so 
that  obviously  great  advances  are  being  made. 

France 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
national  life  of  France  to-day  is  the  grim  determination  to 
render  the  whole  country  independent  of  all  imported  solid 
and  liquid  fuel.  The  methods  being  used  to  attain  this 
objective  include  the  intensive  development  of  water 
power,  much  increased  use  of  electricity,  especially  as 
regards  the  railways  and  in  mining,  the  discouragement  of 
imports  of  British  coal  and  the  modernisation  of  the 
French  mines,  and  motor  traction  driven  by  producer  gas 
instead  of  petrol,  as  well  as  power  alcohol  and  benzene 
from  colke-oven  plant.  Combined  with  this  also  is  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  synthetic  nitrogen  compound  indus¬ 
tries  for  explosives  and  manures,  notably  the  “  Claude  ” 
process,  and  the  manufacture  of  liquid  fuel,  especially 
motor  spirit,  by  the  catalytic  reduction  of  carbon  monoxide 
gas. 

At  the  same  time  low-temperature  carbonisation  of  coal, 
shale,  and  lignite  is  beginning  to  make  progress,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  within  the  next  few  years  by  these  various 
methods  France  will  reach  a  stage  of  independence  and 
security  as  regards  home-produced  solid  and  liquid  fuel 
equal  to  that  she  has  always  held  in  respect  of  foodstuffs. 
For  example,  to-day  over  2,ocx),oc)o  h.p.  in  water-power 
plant,  calculated  on  a  most  conservative  basis,  has  been 
installed,  as  compared  with  800,000  h.p.  in  1914,  while  on 
the  most  advanced  lines  research  work  is  also  being  under¬ 
taken  in  two  entirely  different  fields  of  water  power,  the 
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I  harnessing  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  and  the  possi- 
I  bility  of  the  driving  of  turbines  by  using  the  moderately 
I  warm  layer  of  water  on  the  top  of  the  ocean  to  generate 

'  steam,  using  part  of  the  intensely  cold  water  from  below. 

Also  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  motor  spirit  from 
water  gas  (mixed  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen)  obtained 
I  by  the  gasification  of  coal,  lignite,  or  other  solid  fuel  with 
alternate  blasts  of  steam  and  air,  has  been  actively  studied 
i  in  France  for  several  years  past,  and  chiefly  as  a  result  of 

I  the  research  work  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Office  National  des  Combustibles  Liquides  there  has  been 
"j  formed  a  very  large  company,  the  Carburants  et  Produits 
de  Synthese.  The  details  and  results  obtained  have  not 
been  made  public,  but,  as  in  Germany,  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  is  the  reduction  of  the  carbon  monoxide  by  the  hydro¬ 
gen  in  the  presence  of  catalysts  (metals  or  metallic  salts) 
at  high  temperatures  and  pressures  to  give  a  low  boiling 

f  point  liquid  fuel,  apparently  composed  of  methyl  alcohol, 
higher  alcohols,  and  complex  organic  compounds  derived 
from  them. 

In  the  field  of  low-temperature  carbonisation  the 
“  Salerni  ”  process  is  in  successful  commercial  operation 
on  the  Sarre  with  bituminous  coal,  resulting  in  a  smoke¬ 
less  fuel,  used  for  blending  with  the  Sarre  swelling  coals 
I  to  give  a  metallurgical  coke  equal  to  the  best  Ruhr  quality 
from  entirely  French  coals.  Other  low-temperature  pro- 
,  cesses  of  F'rench  origin  or  operated  in  France,  intended 
mostly  for  lignite  or  shale,  are  the  “  Bonnevie,” 
I  “  Brcuille,”  “  Dupuy,”  “  Guardabassi  -  Gouillard,” 
“  Migeon  ”  and  “  Pieters.'’ 

!  Germany 

I 

Undoubtedly  from  the  point  of  view  of  fuel  and  power, 
and  especially  the  development  of  home  resources,  Ger¬ 
many  at  the  present  time  is  the  most  scientifically  organised 
country  in  the  world,  and  during  the  past  ten  years  has 
made  gigantic  strides  in  this  connection.  The  most 
striking  features  are  the  vast  developments  in  the  use  of 
lignite  to  compensate  for  the  coal  areas  lost  in  the  War, 
the  adoption  of  an  efficient  co-operative  system  for  the 
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sellinpr  of  coal  in  more  or  less  standard  qualities,  long  dis¬ 
tance  gas  transmission,  and  the  linking  up  of  coke-oven 
plant  for  town-gas  supply,  advances  in  the  low-tempera¬ 
ture  carbonisation  of  coal  and  lignite,  and,  above  all,  the 
epoch-making  work,  both  as  regards  hydrogenation  of 
solid  fuel  and  the  manufacture  of  motor  spirit  and  low- 
boiling  point  hydrocarbons  by  the  catalytic  reduction  of 
carbon  monoxide  gas.  Approximately,  taking  round 
figures  based  on  the  past  few  years,  Germany  now  uses 
about  120,000,000  tons  of  lignite  per  annum,  largely  as 
briquettes,  but  also  for  direct  combustion  and  low-tempera¬ 
ture  carbonisation.  Since  about  1850  an  important  industry 
in  the  latter  connection  has  been  centred  in  the  Halle-Saale 
area,  using  the  well-known  “  Rolle  ”  retort,  for  the  undried 
raw  lignite  having  about  50  per  cent,  water,  and  the  present 
position  is  that  a  number  of  retorts  have  been  perfected 
as  serious  competitors  to  the  “  Rolle  ”  retort,  some  of  the 
more  important  processes  evolved  being  the  “  Drawe,” 
“  Heller,”  “  Honigman-Bartling,”  “  Kohlenveredlungs,” 
“  Limberg,”  “  Lurgi,”  “  Sauerbrey,”  “  Seidenschnur  ” 
and  “  Streppel.” 

But  at  the  same  time  matters  in  the  low-temperature 
carbonisation  of  bituminous  coal  are  not  being  neglected, 
and  noteworthy  German  processes  that  may  be  mentioned 
for  such  conditions  are  the  “  K.S.G.”  (Stinnes),  the 
“  Plassmann,”  the  “  Meguin,”  the  “  Raffloer,”  the 
“  Hanl,”  the  “  Pintsch,”  and  the  “  Bartling.”  A  very  large 
“  K.S.G.”  plant  is  also  being  erected  in  New  Jersey, 
U.S.A.,  while  it  has  been  decided  to  develop  the 
”  Plassmann  ”  process  in  Great  Britain. 

As  regards  the  low-temperature  carbonisation  of  shale, 
however,  little  is  being  accomplished,  and  Germany  also  is 
not  well  provided  with  inland  water  power,  the  total  avail¬ 
able  being  given  as  2,cxx),(X)o  h.p.,  of  which,  however, 
more  than  50  per  cent.,  i,ioo,ocx)  h.p.,  had  already  been 
utilised  by  the  end  of  1926. 

The  famous  work  of  Bergius  consists  essentially,  so  far 
as  coal  or  lignite  is  concerned,  in  heating  a  paste  of  the 
pulverised  solid  material  and  heavy  oil  with  hydrogen  gas, 
generally  about  30,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton  of  fuel 
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at  very  high  temperatures  and  pressures,  such  as  775- 
8(X>  degrees  F.  and  3,cxx)  lb.  per  square  inch.  Under 
these  conditions  bituminous  coal,  for  example,  is  partly 
converted,  to  the  extent  of  35-75  per  cent.,  depending  on 
the  quality,  to  a  complicated  liquid  resembling  crude  petro¬ 
leum,  which  includes  the  equivalent  of  30  gallons  per  ton 
of  motor  spirit. 

Whether  commercial  success  will  be  attained  with  the 
Bergius  process  or  not  remains  to  be  seen,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  France,  great  secrecy  is  being  maintained.  Appar¬ 
ently,  however,  one  hydrogenation  plant  at  the  Leuna 
Works  of  the  I.G.  Farbenindustrie  A.G.  has  a  consumption 
of  14,000  tons  of  lignite  per  day,  and  the  present  general 
opinion  in  Germany  now  seems  to  be,  as  a  result  of  the 
most  extensive  large-scale  experience,  that  the  hydrogena¬ 
tion  of  lignite  is  not  a  commercial  proposition  under  pre¬ 
sent  conditions  of  petroleum  oil  production  throughout  the 
world.  Accordingly  future  developments  will  probably 
take  the  direction  of  low-temperature  carbonisation  of 
lignite  by  much  improved  methods  and  hydrogenation  of 
all  the  tar  to  give  a  high  yield  of  light  oils  and  lubricating 
oils,  with  perhaps  use  of  the  residual  solid  fuel  for  total 
gasification  for  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  liquid  fuels 
from  water  gas. 

Also  it  is  not  decided  whether  hydrogenation  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  is  the  correct  method,  but  this  offers  much 
better  possibilities  than  lignite.  There  is  now  being  erected 
a  “  trial  ”  plant,  costing  6,00x3,000- 7, cxx>, 000  gold  marks, 
at  a  former  works  of  the  A.G.  fiir  Teervertwertung  at 
Huisberg-Medderich  for  hydrogenating  bituminous  coal 
according  to  the  Billweiler  modification  of  the  Bergius 
process.  This  is  to  be  ready  by  the  end  of  the  present 
year,  and  will  have  a  capacity  of  30,000  tons  of  coal  per 
annum,  representing  an  output  of  13,000  to  14,000  tons  of 
crude  oil,  which  fractionates  to  7^  per  cent,  by  weight  of 
motor  spirit,  10  per  cent,  medium  oil,  and  4  per  cent,  lubri¬ 
cating  oil  on  the  raw  coal,  as  well  as  other  products. 

The  even  more  remarkable  developments  in  Germany 
with  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  liquid  fuel,  such  as 
“  Synthol  ”  from  carbon  monoxide  gas,  on  the  lines  already 
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discussed,  are  based  upon  the  pioneer  work  of  many 
investigators,  but  especially  that  of  Franz  Fischer  and  his 
associates  at  Mulheim-Ruhr.  Enormous  plant  on  these 
lines  is  in  operation  at  the  Leuna  works,  using  raw  lignite 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  water  gas,  while,  according  to 
statements  in  the  German  Press,  the  I.G.  Farbenindustrie 
expects  to  produce  in  the  present  year  100,000  tons  of 
motor  spirit  from  lignite  only,  the  product  being  already  on 
the  market  under  commercial  conditions,  while  great  ex¬ 
tensions  of  the  plant  are  under  consideration  for  com¬ 
pletion  in  1929. 

Japan 

The  general  position  in  Japan  can  be  described  as  exten¬ 
sive  development  of  water  power,  increased  production  of 
coal  in  Japan  proper,  as  well  as  Saghalien  and  Southern 
Manchuria,  a  steady  growth  in  the  use  of  electricity,  and 
detailed  study  of  the  low-temperature  carbonisation  of 
bituminous  coal,  lignite,  and  shale,  both  under  Government 
and  private  auspices.  This  latter  method  has  two  special 
objects  in  view,  the  first  of  which  is  primarily  home-pro¬ 
duced  oil  fuel  for  the  Japanese  Navy  as  well  as  petrol  for 
transport  purposes,  so  as  to  render  the  country  independent 
of  imported  liquid  fuel.  Secondly,  the  universal  house¬ 
hold  fuel  in  Japan  for  thousands  of  years  past  has  been 
charcoal,  both  in  the  “  Hibachi  ”  or  small  brazier-like 
apparatus  used  in  the  living  rooms,  and  the  “  Konro  ”  or 
cooking  stove,  with  a  short  chimney.  The  supply  of  wood, 
however,  is  beginning  to  fail,  and  the  enormous  demand 
for  charcoal  is  difficult  to  maintain  so  that  a  natural  market 
already  exists  for  a  hard  smokeless  reactive  fuel  that  will 
burn  easily  without  smell,  incidentally  just  as  in  India, 
for  example. 

The  general  fuel  and  power  situation  in  Japan  can  be 
summed  up  as  a  consumption  of  about  30,000,000  tons  of 
coal  per  annum,  1,000,000  tons  of  liquid  fuel  (petroleum 
products),  and  1,850,000  tons  of  charcoal.  Also  much 
wood  is  used  as  fuel,  but  what  is  the  proportion  of  the  total 
consumption  of  1,000,000,000  cubic  feet  for  all  purposes 
is  not  known. 
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As  regards  the  production  of  electricity,  the  steam- 
driven  generating  plants  have  a  total  capacity  of  about 
700,000  h.p.  Japan  has  total  potential  inland  water  power 
of  4,500,000  h.p.,  and  by  the  end  of  1926  the  hydro-electric 
plant  installed  totalled  no  less  than  1,750,000  h.p.,  as 
against,  however,  1,690,000  h.p.  in  1923,  out  of  a  total  of 
2,100,000  h.p.  in  all  Asia. 

Nearly  all  the  coal  is  obtained  within  the  Japanese 
Empire,  but  the  position  as  regards  petroleum  is  that  only 
250,000  tons  is  home  produced,  along  with  a  considerable 
volume  of  natural  gas,  so  that  750,000  tons  of  petroleum 
have  to  be  imported  every  year. 

There  are  three  important  Government  fuel  research 
institutions  in  Japan,  the  main  establishment  at  Tokyo,  the 
Naval  Research  Station,  and  another  organisation  at  Seoul 
in  Korea.  The  latter  is  largely  concerned  with  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  Korean  lignite,  but  at  the  other  two  stations 
low-temperature  carbonisation  of  bituminous  coal  is  the 
main  consideration.  Further,  much  work  in  the  direction 
of  developing  the  national  fuel  resources  is  being  under¬ 
taken  by  various  Universities,  especially  Tokyo,  and  other 
active  organisations  are  the  Fuel  Society  of  Japan  and  the 
Kyoto  Chemical  Society. 

As  regards  private  firms,  the  most  important  low-tem¬ 
perature  carbonisation  process  in  Japan  is  that  invented 
by  Dr.  Kotaro  Shimomura,  in  successful  commercial  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  Seimi  Gas  and  Coke  Oven  Works,  Osaka.  This 
was  originated  before  the  French  work  on  the  Sarre  and 
quite  independently  of  it,  the  principle  being  the  low-tem¬ 
perature  carbonisation  of  swelling  bituminous  coal  and  the 
blending  of  the  resulting  smokeless  solid  fuel  with  the 
main  bulk  of  the  coal  for  the  manufacture  of  metallurgical 
coke,  giving  a  high-grade  product  from  the  difficult 
Japanese  coals. 

Firms  in  Japan  particularly  interested  in  the  production 
of  a  hard  smokeless  fuel  from  coal  or  lignite,  for  com¬ 
petition  with  charcoal,  are  the  Kaijima  Mining  Co.,  the 
Osaka  Carbonisation  Co.,  the  Asahi  Glass  Works,  the 
Toho  Carbonisation  Co.,  and  the  Meiji  Mining  Co. 

Also  a  special  variety  of  smokeless  fuel  now  being  sup- 
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plied  by  various  firms,  including  the  Japanese  Government 
Imperial  Steelworks  at  Seitetsujo,  is  “Ashless  Coke” 
(Mukai-Tan),  obtained  by  heating  pitch  to  give  a  residual 
coke. 

In  Japan  itself  there  is  not  much  shale,  but  important 
deposits  exist  at  the  Fushun  Collieries  belonging  to  the 
Southern  Manchurian  Railway,  a  Japanese  company,  and 
combined  gasification  and  low-temperature  carbonisation 
plant  is  now  in  commercial  operation  at  Fushun  for  the 
production  of  crude  oil  from  the  shale,  hitherto  regarded 
as  a  waste  product. 

United  States 

Matters  are  not  so  well  developed  in  the  United  States 
from  the  national  fuel  and  power  point  of  view,  partly 
because  of  the  abundance  of  coal  and  petroleum,  as  in 
Germany  and  France,  for  example,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
gigantic  strides  have  been  made  in  the  production  and 
utilisation  of  electricity.  In  this  connection  the  United 
States  is  supreme,  and  the  total  generation  of  primary 
power  has  now  reached  the  gigantic  figure  of  over 
60,000,000  h.p..  Great  Britain  being  probably  about 
10,000,000  h.p. 

As  regards  steam-driven  electrical  super  power  stations, 
the  American  installations  are  far  ahead,  alike  as  regards 
the  number  and  size  of  such  stations  and  the  advanced 
design  and  scientific  methods  of  operation.  A  whole  string 
of  installations  can  be  mentioned,  such  as  Hell  Gate  and 
East  River,  New  York,  Cleveland,  Columbia,  Philo,  Tren¬ 
ton  Channel  (Detroit),  River  Rouge  (Ford  Co.,  Detroit), 
Colfax  (Duquesne  Light  Co.),  Crawford  Avenue 
(Chicago),  Hudson  Avenue  (Brooklyn),  and  Cahokia  (St. 
Louis),  and  it  is  only  possible  to  compare  with  them  a  few 
stations  in  Europe,  such  as,  say.  Barking  (London), 
Gennevilliers  (Paris),  Klingenberg  (Berlin),  Golpa  (Bitter- 
feld,  Germany),  and  Langebrugge  (Ghent). 

In  1927  also  the  total  consumption  of  fuel  in  American 
power  stations  was  41,888,000  tons  of  coal,  6,782,000 
barrels  of  oil,  and  62,919,000,000  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas, 
equivalent  to  45,910,000  nett  tons  of  coal,  while  it  may  be 
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stated  the  power  stations  of  Great  Britain  consume 
8,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum  with  a  negligible  amount 
of  oil. 

The  developments  in  water  power  during  the  past  few 
years  have  also  been  a  striking  feature  of  the  national  life 
of  the  United  States.  Thus  in  1926  the  total  plant 
installed  was  11,725,000  h.p.,  calculated  on  conservative 
figures,  representing  over  3,000  installations  of  more  than 
100  kW.,  whereas  the  figures  in  1916  was  6,400,000  h.p. 

Presumably  because  of  the  glut  of  petroleum,  and  the 
1927  world  production  figures  of  1,254,000,000  barrels 
represent  14  per  cent,  increase  as  compared  with 
1,079,000,000  barrels  in  1926,  little  attention  has  yet  been 
given  in  the  United  States  to  the  production  of  liquid  fuel 
from  coal,  either  by  hydrogenation  or  the  catalytic  reduc¬ 
tion  of  carbon  monoxide  gas.  But  an  enormous  amount 
of  work  is  to  be  recorded  in  the  field  of  the  low-temperature 
carbonisation  of  coal,  lignite,  sliale,  cannel,  torbanite,  and 
similar  products. 

Also  the  United  States  Government,  primarily  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  American  Navy,  is  stated  to  have 
already  acquired  65,000  square  miles  of  rich  shale-bearing 
lands  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah,  this  vast  area 
having  enough  rich  shale,  averaging  at  least  40  gallons  of 
oil  to  the  ton,  to  supply  the  whole  world  with  oil  for  several 
thousand  years.  Further,  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  over  100  different  low-temperature  carbonisation 
processes  have  been  tried  out  for  shale  in  the  United 
States  in  spite  of  the  formidable  competition  of  petroleum. 

At  the  present  time  typical  processes  in  commercial 
operation  primarily  for  shale  are  the  “  Catlin,”  the 
“  N.T.U.,”  the  “  Hayes,”  and  the  “  Sheeler,”  while  chiefly 
for  bituminous  coal  of  great  interest  are  the  “  McEwen- 
Runge,”  the  German  “  K.S.G.,”  the  “  Greene-Laucks,” 
the  “  Mclntire  ”  (development  of  the  Smith  “  Carbocoal  ”), 
the  Trent  “  Superfuel,”  the  “  Carbocite  Dual  Car¬ 
bonisation,”  the  “  Parr- Layng,”  the  “Trumble,”  and  the 
“Warner,”  to  mention  a  few  only. 
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By  Sir  Lionel  Gust 

The  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Life  of  the  Late 
Marquess  Curzon  of  Kedleston  has  turned  the  limelight 
of  history  on  to  a  certain  period  in  Eton  history,  and  re¬ 
vived  many  memories  of  one  George  Nathaniel  Curzon, 
who  was  to  become  a  famous  Viceroy  and  a  notable 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  decade  1870- 
1880  comprised  years  in  which  Eton,  out  of  its  unfailing 
fertility,  produced  a  vintage  of  youthful  promise  which 
became  notable  in  its  maturity.  Now  that  forty  years  have 
elapsed  since  those  days  of  happy  youth  it  is  without  any 
compunction  or  any  undue  pride  that  one  of  the  survivors 
of  this  vintage  can  let  his  thoughts  roam  back  upon  the 
past.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  one  of  these  contemporary 
Etonians  has  received  the  posthumous  reward  of  a  bio¬ 
graphy.  For  this  reason  this  Etonian  can  be  taken  first. 
When  the  present  writer  came  to  Eton  in  September,  1871, 
coming  from  Tabor’s  at  Cheam,  with  a  number  of  ready¬ 
made  friends,  he  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  meet  at 
the  entrance  examination  the  boy  with  whom  he  had  first 
gone  to  school,  trudging  the  London  streets  at  the  age  of 
eight  or  nine,  with  books  in  a  strap,  to  a  day  school  in 
Chelsea.  This  boy  was  Cecil  Spring-Rice.  Those  who 
knew  Spring-Rice  in  after  life  at  Balliol  and  in  diplomacy, 
and  those  who  have  read  the  sympathetic  biography  of 
him  written  by  Sir  Valentine  Chirol,  know  something  of 
the  peculiar  charm  and  original  abilities  shown  by  this 
rather  whimsical  and  apparently  rather  unconvincing 
character.  As  we  walked  to  school  together  in  those  early 
days,  Cecil  used  to  invent  terrifying  tales,  which  should 
have  qualified  him  for  great  distinction  in  the  field  of 
romance.  No  boy  seemed  less  likely  to  cut  a  great  figure 
In  society  or  to  attain  a  position  of  the  highest  dignity. 
Careless  in  habits,  slovenly  in  dress,  rapid  in  movements, 
Cecil  Spring -Rice,  in  spite  of  his  intellectual  attainments, 
seemed  to  retain  something  of  the  child  in  his  nature,  both 
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gentle  and  affectionate,  and  yet  nervous  and  fretful,  dis¬ 
guising,  except  for  those  who  knew  him  well,  the  adminis¬ 
trative  abilities  which  brought  him  to  one  of  the  highest 
posts  in  the  service  of  his  country.  No  one  could  have 
prophesied  that  forty  years  later,  in  the  hour  of  England’s 
direst  need,  some  of  her  most  vital  interests  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  Cecil  Spring-Rice  as  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  So  it  came  about,  and  his  name 
was  thereby  written  in  history,  while  those  who  wish  to  know 
him  better  can  turn  to  the  pages  of  Sir  Valentine  Chirol. 

Spring-Rice  formed  one  of  a  formidable  set  of  collegers 
who  lived  and  moved  together  during  the  decade  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  with  whom  it  was  difficult  for  the  “common  or 
garden  ”  oppidan  to  compete.  Perhaps  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  in  this  group  was  Harry  Chester  Goodhart,  who 
seemed  to  combine  in  himself  great  forces  of  brain-power 
and  physical  strength  sufficient  for  three  or  four  ordinary 
mortals.  In  everything  which  called  for  serious  effort 
Goodhart  was  easily  first,  for  not  only  did  he  outdistance 
all  rivals  as  a  scholar,  but  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  school 
cricket  eleven  as  well  as  special  distinction  in  the  football 
field,  in  which  his  prowess  was  remarkable.  These  excep¬ 
tional  abilities  were  associated  with  a  certain  aloofness  from 
the  ordinary  world  around  him,  and  a  certain  lethargic 
indifference  to  any  subject  or  person  when  he  did  not 
happen  to  be  interested.  For  this  reason  Goodhart  was 
not  a  boy,  or  a  man  later  on,  to  make  friends  readily, 
although  a  friendship  with  him  once  made  was  a  lasting 
treasure.  Also  his  neglect  to  master  a  distasteful  subject, 
merely  in  order  to  get  marks,  cost  him  the  Newcastle 
Scholarship  at  Eton,  and  later  on  the  place  of  Senior 
Classic  in  his  Tripos  at  Cambridge,  both  of  which  prizes 
he  should  have  had  easily  within  his  grasp.  It  was  a  shock 
to  his  friends  when,  at  an  early  age,  after  a  happy  and 
prosperous  marriage  he  seemed  launched  on  a  rising  career 
of  success,  to  hear  that  this  strong  man  had  met  a  novel 
foe  in  the  dread  fiend  of  influenza.  After  a  long  and  cruel 
struggle  for  existence  Goodhart  was  laid  low  at  Edinburgh, 
where  he  was  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  to  which  he  could  turn  his  mind  or  his 
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hand  that  he  could  not  do  well,  except  music.  This  is  worth 
noting,  because  the  music  in  which  Harry  Goodhart  was 
lacking  was  to  find  a  special  exponent  in  his  youngest 
brother,  Arthur. 

The  next  name  on  our  list  also  strikes  a  sad  note.  James 
Kenneth  Stephen  has  left  a  name  enshrined  in  the  history 
of  Eton,  treasured  by  generations  of  collegers,  and  with  a 
curious  niche  of  his  own  in  literary  circles.  Gifted  with 
great  physical  strength  as  well  as  intellectual  ability, 
Stephen  was  at  all  times  a  personality  which  asserted  itself 
to  the  view.  He  was  a  boy  w'ho  alternated  between  indo¬ 
lence  and  extreme  activity  of  mind  or  body.  Large-hearted 
and  genial,  a  loyal  and  fervent  colleger,  he  w’as  perhaps 
better  known  to  the  oppidans  of  his  own  standing  than 
some  of  his  fellow  collegers.  At  Cambridge  he  amplified 
these  great  qualities,  and  also  his  indolence  and  caprice, 
but  when  he  chose  to  do  so  he  could  carry  anything  before 
him.  His  gift  of  light  verse  and  parody  made  the  initials 
“J.  K.  S.”  familiar  to  hundreds  of  readers.  No  one 
seemed  more  likely  to  obtain  greatness  than  James  Stephen, 
when  by  slow  degrees  an  insidious  brain  trouble,  due,  as 
was  discovered  after  his  death,  to  a  slight  lesion  of  the 
skull  through  an  accident,  began  to  affect  his  habits  and 
his  character.  This  trouble  increased  rather  rapidly,  until 
Stephen  himself  became  a  cause  of  sore  trouble  and  anxiety 
to  his  friends.  The  brain  attained  abnormal  activity.  The 
hopes  of  a  great  career  were  wrecked,  and  at  an  early  age 
J.  K.  S.  found  a  welcome  rest  in  death.  No  man  could 
have  been  more  mourned  by  his  friends.  Of  no  man  could 
the  rather  hackneyed  lines  of  Horace  be  repeated  with 
greater  truth  or  fervour  : — 

Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 

Tam  cari  capitis  ? 

Another  name  to  be  noted  is  that  of  Arnold  Louis 
Mumm,  who  has  lately  crossed  the  bar  to  join  his  friends 
Goodhart,  Spring-Rice  and  Stephen.  Mumm,  who  had  a 
successful,  but  perhaps  a  less  distinguished,  career  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,  was  probably  too  little  dependent  upon  his 
own  efforts,  as  his  name  would  seem  to  indicate,  to  call  out 
to  the  full  the  remarkable  resources  of  his  intellect.  Quiet 
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and  reserved  in  manner,  he  joined  a  fellow  Etonian,  almost 
of  the  same  vintage,  Edward  Arnold,  as  a  publisher,  rather 
to  the  loss  of  his  own  identity,  while  he  devoted  some  of 
the  advantages  of  his  life  to  the  climbing  of  mountains,  and 
to  remote  travelling  for  this  purpose,  retaining  his  skill  and 
activity  up  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Another  noteworthy  colleger  of  this  same  vintage  is  still, 
fortunately,  with  us — Henry  Alexander  Miers,  whose 
intellectual  achievements  were  then,  and  continue  to  be 
now,  as  varied  as  they  have  been  successful.  Both 
in  classics  and  mathematics  Miers  attained  a  high 
distinction,  a  rare  combination  at  Eton,  and  to  these  he 
added  prizes  on  geography  and  geology,  with  a  natural 
bent  to  any  form  of  practical  science.  After  a  successful 
career  at  Oxford  he  became  Professor  of  Mineralogy 
there,  a  novelty  for  an  Etonian,  and  subsequently  was 
appointed  principal  of  London  University,  and  later  a 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Manchester  University,  from  which 
post  he  has  recently  retired.  Miers  is  one  of  the  few 
Etonians  who  have  earned  the  distinction  of  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  he  still  continues  as  a  Fellow 
of  Eton,  and  thereby  a  member  of  the  governing  body, 
to  promote  the  welfare  and  stimulate  the  energies  of  his 
old  school.  May  he  long  be  spared  to  carry  on  this  task ! 

It  is  time  now  to  consider  the  boy,  in  whom  this  vintage 
period  at  Eton  seems  to  reach  its  highest  quality,  George 
Nathaniel  Curzon.  The  present  writer,  starting  on  his  life 
at  Eton  alongside  of  the  formidable  row  of  collegers  to 
whom  the  above  tributes  have  been  paid,  found  himself 
about  a  year  later  seated  next  above  a  slim,  rather  girlish- 
looking  boy,  of  neat  and  dapper  appearance,  whose  name 
was  Curzon  of  Wolley-Dod’s.  There  was  nothing  to  make 
Curzon  conspicuous  at  first  sight.  Coming  to  Eton  at  a 
slightly  later  date  he  had  taken  a  flying  leap  in  school 
order,  and  landed  himself  in  our  Division.  For  the  next 
five  years  Curzon  and  the  present  writer  were  neighbours 
in  school,  Curzon  forging  a  bit  ahead,  but  closing  up  again 
towards  the  end.  It  is  difficult  after  a  lapse  of  fifty  years 
to  form  an  absolutely  certain  remembrance  of  a  man  like 
Curzon  at  this  early  age.  Boys  are  not  reporters  nor 
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historians  of  themselves.  The  general  impression  left  on 
the  mind  is  that  the  Curzon  of  1872  to  1878  was  the  Curzon 
of  India  and  the  Foreign  Office  already  in  embryo,  and 
that  his  general  character  was  but  a  steady,  well-regulated, 
and  by  no  means  abnormal  development  of  all  the  abilities 
with  which  nature  had  endowed  him,  especially  the  quiet 
determination  to  succeed  in  whatever  task  might  be  laid 
before  him.  It  was  soon  evident  that  Curzon  was,  as  we 
used  to  say,  a  “  sap,”  that  is  to  say  a  boy  who  tackled  his 
schoolwork  seriously  and  with  pleasure,  but  he  never  pre¬ 
sented  the  appearance  of  one  to  whom  this  name  might  be 
readily  applied.  He  was  vivacious,  if  not  very  forth¬ 
coming,  and  enjoyed  life  from  a  boyish  aspect,  taking  the 
good  and  the  bad  together,  although  the  rebellious  side 
of  his  boyish  nature  was  tempered  by  great  circumspection, 
so  as  to  escape  any  unpleasant  result.  Rashness  was  not 
his  failing,  courage  he  could  show,  as  he  did  in  after  life, 
but  the  courage  of  one  who  has  fully  appreciated  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  dangers  which  he  may  have  to  overcome.  It 
was  perhaps  a  misfortune  that  the  house  in  which  he 
boarded  was  not  one  calculated  to  bring  out  the  best 
qualities  of  character  in  a  boy  like  Curzon.  Mr.  Wolley- 
Dod  was  a  master  of  the  old  school,  Etonian  to  his  finger- 
ends,  an  easy-going  gentleman,  a  fair  scholar,  but  an 
uninspiring  teacher,  more  interested  in  his  garden,  in  his 
roses  and  lilies,  his  peas  and  potatoes,  than  in  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  the  boys  who  had  been  committed  to  his 
charge.  Such  a  tutor  was  not  fitted  to  understand  a  boy 
like  Curzon,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  Oscar  Brown¬ 
ing,  ever  on  the  look  out  for  cygnets  among  the  ducks 
and  geese  in  the  school,  quickly  spotted  Curzon  as  a  boy 
with  the  light  of  a  great  future  shining  in  his  face.  To 
O.  B.,  as  all  Etonians  call  him,  something  of  Curzon’s 
future  success  can  surely  be  credited.  One  of  the  lessons 
in  history,  which  Curzon  would  have  learnt  at  Eton  and 
put  into  practice,  was,  without  any  sacrifice  of  individuality 
or  self-esteem,  to  make  use  of  the  advantages  to  be  found 
in  patronage.  As  we  moved  up  the  school  the  phalanx 
of  collegers  with  which  Curzon  and,  in  his  wake,  the 
present  writer  had  to  contend  remained  much  the  same. 
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until  by  degrees  we  reached  Sixth  Form,  when  our 
Division  blended  with  that  above  it,  so  that  certain  col¬ 
legers  who  had  been  longer  in  the  school  became  part  of 
us,  and  so  may  be  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  same 
vintage  year,  which  can  be  dated  1877.  Among  these  were 
John  Reginald  Harmer  and  Winfrid  Oldfield  Burrows, 
both  Newcastle  scholars,  Harmer  in  1877,  when  he 
defeated  Goodhart,  and  Burrows  in  1878.  After  a  career 
of  successive  steps  to  eminence,  Harmer  at  Cambridge, 
Burrows  at  Oxford,  Harmer  is  now  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  Burrows  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  it  would  ill-become 
the  present  writer  to  speak  of  them  even  with  eulogy 
during  their  lifetime.  With  them  must  be  associated 
Charles  Lowry,  who  after  a  successful  career  as  an  Eton 
master  became  Headmaster  of  Tonbridge  School,  but 
shortly  after  his  retirement  from  this  post  joined  so  many 
of  those  who  have  been  mentioned,  in  the  world  beyond, 
leaving  a  cherished  memory  among  his  friends  at  Eton, 
One  more  boy  of  this  Sixth  Form  must  be  mentioned  who 
added  to  the  vintage  a  special  flavour.  Reginald  Heber 
Macaulay,  a  junior  member  of  a  family  all  distinguished 
for  their  intellectual  gifts,  was  something  of  a  paradox  in 
his  youthful  career.  With  a  minimum  of  exertion  and  an 
appearance  of  indolence  Macaulay  yet  managed  to  main¬ 
tain  a  high  level  of  scholarship  at  Eton  and  Cambridge. 
Moreover,  and  many  persons  would  put  this  first,  he  was 
not  only  a  boy  of  some  size  and  weight,  suitable  for  throw¬ 
ing  the  hammer  or  putting  the  weight,  but  he  managed  to 
combine  this  bulk  with  exceptional  speed  as  a  sprinter,  and 
a  prowess  above  his  competitors  in  the  high  jump.  In 
after  life  Macaulay  went  to  India,  where  he  displayed 
similar  qualities  in  a  successful  and  profitable  business 
career,  returning  home  still  as  a  paradox,  because,  in  spite 
of  many  years’  residence  in  a  tropical  climate,  he  still  out¬ 
rages  nature  by  an  appearance  of  perennial  youth.  Long 
may  he  live  to  carry  this  on  ! 

If  the  list  of  names  composing  what  has  been  styled  the 
vintage  of  1877  consists  so  largely  of  collegers,  “  Tugs,” 
as  the  ordinary  Etonian  would  say,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  oppidan  boy  is  severely  handicapped  at 
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Eton,  so  far  as  actual  distraction  in  school  work  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Collegers  are  picked  boys  in  a  sheltered  position, 
while  oppidans,  even  of  as  good  a  calibre,  have  to  fight 
against  many  outside  interferences  with  the  regular  course 
of  work,  and  are  beset  by  many  more  inducements  to  idle¬ 
ness.  Only  a  few  oppidans  each  year  out  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  school  can  be  expected  to  cope  with  the 
collegers  for  prizes  and  scholarships.  For  this  reason 
it  fell  to  the  lot  of  George  Curzon  and  the  present  writer 
to  keep  the  oppidan  flag  flying  in  such  a  contest.  The 
account  given  by  Lord  Ronaldshay  of  Curzon’s  prowess 
and  triumphs  at  Eton  is  not  quite  justified  by  the  facts. 
At  no  time,  and  in  no  case  where  scholarship  was  involved, 
could  Curzon  compete  with  success  against  some  of  the 
collegers  whose  names  have  been  mentioned.  His  un¬ 
flagging  industry  made  him  a  formidable  antagonist,  but 
the  phalanx  was  too  strong.  Indeed,  the  first  breach  in 
the  fort  was  made  by  the  present  writer,  who  in  1876  by  a 
freak  of  fortune  found  himself  in  the  select  for  the  New¬ 
castle  Scholarship,  while  Curzon,  who  could  give  him  a 
good  handicap  in  nearly  every  other  examination,  did  not 
attain  this  distinction  until  two  years  later,  in  1878,  when 
he  was  past  nineteen  years  of  age.  It  was  not  until  the 
last  year  of  his  Eton  career  that  Curzon  succeeded  in  win¬ 
ning  so  many  of  the  prizes,  which  he  had  determined  by 
hook  or  crook  to  secure,  the  full  effect  of  his  industry  and 
training  now  beginning  to  make  itself  felt. 

It  was  rather  in  the  school  itself  as  a  whole  that  the 
influence  of  George  Curzon  was  exercised  and  felt.  As 
Captain  of  the  Oppidans,  as  President  of  “  Pop  ”  (which 
he  rescued  from  the  domination  of  athletes),  as  President 
of  the  Literary  Society,  his  name  still  marks  a  date  in  the 
history  of  Eton,  much  as  it  does  to-day  in  the  history  of 
India.  As  an  early  student  of  history  Curzon  would  have 
read  how  Pericles  superintended  the  building  of  the 
Parthenon  and  delivered  the  most  famous  funeral  oration 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  He  could  also  have  read  about 
Colbert  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  of  both  Pericles  and  Colbert  in  Curzon,  with  a  bit 
of  Richelieu  thrown  in.  On  such  a  foundation  at  Eton 
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was  built  the  whole  of  Curzon’s  great  career  as  a  traveller, 
an  historian,  a  politician,  a  Viceroy  and  a  Secretary  of  State, 
with  a  decorative  and  practical  appreciation  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  As  an  Etonian  he  may  be  regarded  as  a  second 
Canning  and  a  second  Wellesley  combined  in  one  person. 
Other  oppidans  have  earned  great  distinction  in  after 
life,  and  added  fresh  laurels  to  the  wreath  of  Eton’s  fame, 
but,  as  Kipling  wrote,  “  This  is  another  story.” 

It  is  too  early  in  the  day  to  weigh  George  Nathaniel 
Curzon  in  the  balance.  Contemporary  criticism  is  never 
the  verdict  of  history.  In  the  history  of  that  England  which 
he  loved,  and  of  the  British  Empire  which  he  helped  to 
create,  the  name  of  Curzon  will  be  written  in  capital  letters. 
Eton  may  well  be  proud  of  such  a  son. 

To  one  who,  after  fifty  years,  looks  back  and  tastes 
once  more  of  that  vintage  of  1877,  there  comes  a  feeling 
of  pride  that  he  should  have  been  himself  one  of  such  a 
company  as  those  to  whom  he  has  endeavoured  to  pay  some 
tribute  of  affectionate  recollection.  As  our  comrade 
J.  K.  S.  once  wrote,  “  We  are  all  in  the  old  School  List.” 
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THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  THE  FILMS  1 
By  R.  D.  Charques 

It  is  a  little  too  late  in  the  day  to  debate  whether  or  not 
the  films  are  an  art.  If  one  likes  to  say  that  they  are  not,  it  I 
scarcely  matters  what  they  are  called.  The  point  is,  after  I 
all,  that  they  appeal  to  human  needs  which  are  plainly  of  | 
the  kind  termed  aesthetic.  I  ^ 

Very  few  attempts,  however,  have  so  far  been  made  to  1 1 
define  their  precise  aesthetic  virtue,  or  to  work  out  the  i 
principles  involved  in  the  successful  use  of  their  peculiar 
medium.  As  a  form  of  entertainment,  what  exactly  is  the 
characteristic  intention  or  theory  of  the  film?  And  by 
what  method  or  technique  does  it  provide  most  satisfaction? 

It  is  hard  to  answer  these  questions,  and  for  very  good  ‘ 
reasons,  the  chief  of  them  being  the  still  primitive  or 
experimental  character  of  the  work  done.  So  far  as  mere 
intention  is  concerned,  the  expression  “moving  picture” 
or  “  silent  drama  ”  by  itself  more  or  less  conveys  the 
general  scope  of  the  film,  but  in  each  case  only  with  re¬ 
ference  to  another  art.  With  regard  to  method,  of  course, 
there  is  more  obscurity.  The  technique  of  the  drama  or 
of  the  visual  arts  changes  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
medium  itself  is  fixed  and  recognisable.  The  technique  of 
the  film  changes  from  day  to  day,  but  scarcely  anybody 
can  say  what  its  medium  really  is. 

The  degree  of  association  with  pictures  and  drama, 
however,  is  made  quite  clear  in  the  cinema.  The  finished 
product  establishes  the  story-telling  motive  as  the  primary 
object  of  the  film,  the  method  being  only  accessory  to  this 
object.  Like  the  drama,  it  sets  out,  roughly  speaking,  to 
enact  a  story ;  it  makes  use  of  pictures  mechanically  thrown 
on  the  screen  for  “  literary  ”  purposes.  In  essentials,  that 
is,  its  aim  is  far  more  closely  related  to  the  drama  than  to 
any  conventional  form  of  pictorial  art. 

This,  one  is  inclined  to  think,  is  the  central  fact  about 
the  films  at  the  present  time.  As  an  industry  it  is  probably 
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natural  that  those  engaged  in  it  can  conceive  of  nothing 
more  advantageous  than  story-telling.  As  an  art,  however, 
the  significance  of  the  films  appears  to  lie  almost  wholly  in 
another  direction.  Granted  that  the  story  may  be  the  basic 
necessity,  it  is  only,  one  suggests,  by  recognising  much 
more  fully  the  close  connection  between  the  technique  of 
the  films  and  the  appeal  of  the  visual  arts  that  the  story 
itself  can  be  told  with  greatest  effect,  or  that  the  work  of 
the  screen  can  develop  on  lines  that  may  safely  be  accredited 
artistic.  In  short,  it  is  only  by  identifying  as  nearly  as 
possible  pictorial  method  and  literary  object,  technique  and 
motive,  that  the  films  can  win  a  distinctive  and  independent 
place  among  the  arts. 

In  a  sense  this  is  no  more  than  a  platitude,  since  it  is 
only  to  the  eye  that  the  film  directly  addresses  itself.  Apart 
from  the  influence  of  music  or  other  effects  of  sound  de¬ 
signed  to  stimulate  perception,  it  is  the  sight  alone  to  which 
direct  appeal  is  made.  Whatever  sentiment  the  film 
achieves,  the  spectator  must  see  and  be  brought  to  visual 
sympathy  some  time  before  his  mind  can  be  actively 
engaged.  He  must  be  made  to  grasp  the  picturisation  of 
incident  without  delay,  to  record  the  impression  of  succes¬ 
sive  images  flashed  upon  the  screen  almost  instinctively. 
Since,  therefore,  the  film  depends  on  the  faculty  of  seeing 
to  convey  idea  as  specifically  as  music  depends  on  the 
faculty  of  hearing,  it  is  obviously  in  its  pictorial  values  that 
its  technique  must  lie. 

It  will  be  best  to  exclude  from  consideration  educational 
films  or  other  films  conceived  mainly  with  a  propagandist 
purpose.  Popular  aesthetic  taste  is  so  far  concerned  only 
with  the  film  which  tells  a  story.  The  point  to  be  urged 
here  about  this  type  of  film,  somewhat  fantastic  as  it  may 
at  first  appear,  is  that  it  must  in  time  move  away,  in  both 
conception  and  execution,  from  the  conventions  of  the 
theatre  towards  the  conventions  of  the  visual  arts,  and  of 
both  genre  and  decorative  painting  in  particular. 

What  kind  of  story,  to  begin  with,  is  either  necessary  or 
suitable  to  the  screen  ?  The  stock  ingredients  of  popular 
drama — adventure,  sentiment,  romance,  humour,  excite¬ 
ment  and  so  on — are  apparently  demanded.  What,  then, 
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has  the  scenario  writer,  for  instance,  in  mind  when  he  (or 
she,  quite  as  often)  adapts  a  play  or  a  novel  for  film  pur¬ 
poses  ?  And  what  does  the  resulting  film  achieve  that  the 
play  or  novel  does  not  achieve  ? 

Is  it  not  at  once  clear  that  very  little  of  the  actual  film 
rests  with  the  scenario  writer;  that  almost  any  story  can 
be  made  to  serve  the  peculiar  purpose  of  the  film,  can  yield 
the  peculiar  effects  which  lie  within  the  power  of  the 
screen ;  that  the  distinctive  opportunities  of  the  film 
director  are  contained  within  the  roughest  dramatic  outline? 
It  is  at  any  rate  evident  enough  that  the  entire  merit  of  the 
story  lies  in  the  technical  telling  of  it,  in  the  disposition, 
arrangement,  movement,  and  photography  of  the  scenes 
thrown  upon  the  screen ;  as  evident  as  that  the  merit  of  a 
still  life,  let  us  say,  lies  in  the  painting,  not  in  the  objects 
selected.  The  pleasure  given  by  a  popular  picture  like 
Van  Gogh’s  “Sunflowers”  proceeds  from  the  vision  or  feel¬ 
ing  implicit  in  the  technical  treatment  of  it.  The  pleasure 
given  by  a  popular  “  picture  ”  made  by  Mr.  Douglas  Fair¬ 
banks  proceeds  from  the  dash  or  sentiment  implicit  in  the 
technical  composition  of  it.  Mr.  Fairbanks’s  acrobatic 
heroism,  like  Van  Gogh’s  religious  passion,  is  given  illus¬ 
trative  form ;  and  the  filmgoer’s  satisfaction  is  derived  from 
the  spectacle  of  his  heroism,  from  the  felicity  or  cunning  of 
the  illustration.  A  sub-title  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Fair¬ 
banks  leaped  into  the  saddle  of  his  horse  from  the  moonlit 
balcony  on  which  the  persecuted  lady  stood  would  leave 
the  spectator  cold ;  the  feat  must  be  demonstrated.  And  it 
is  on  the  spectacular  force  of  the  demonstration  that  suc¬ 
cess  turns.  The  problem  is  a  technical  one  :  how  to  contrive 
and  prepare  the  scene,  how  to  build  up  the  “  set,”  what 
lighting  to  use,  which  expression  to  “  register,”  from  what 
angle  or  distance  to  “  shoot,”  exactly  when  to  “  dissolve  ” 
the  view — how,  in  fine,  to  present  to  the  spectator  in  the 
cinema  a  stream  of  images  which  shall  best  display 
romance  and  daring. 

But  this  is  only  the  commonest  aspect  of  the  problem. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  American  formula  for  a 
“Western”  featuring  Mr.  Tom  Mix,  or  for  society 
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drama  of  the  stock  Hollywood  type,  or  for  the  still  more 
characteristic  tale  of  the  handsome  young  product  of 
Western  civilisation  who  “makes  good,”  amasses  a  for¬ 
tune,  and  marries  the  lovely  child  with  curls  with  whom 
he  was  wont  to  play,  amid  idyllic  rural  scenes,  in  youth.  A 
stereotyped  history,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  well  to  remember 
before  objecting  to  it,  first,  that  it  represents  in  part  the 
barely  repressed  aspirations  of  the  majority  who  go  to  the 
cinema,  providing  them  with  the  vicarious  romance  that  is, 
all  things  considering,  a  fundamental  aesthetic  need; 
secondly,  that  even  this  type  of  story  can  satisfy  the  visual 
sense,  can  achieve  both  scenic  beauty  and  a  force  of  pic¬ 
torial  suggestion,  without  difficulty.  The  treatment,  the 
technique,  if  you  like,  is  everything.  Tchehov,  who  cut 
his  stories  ruthlessly,  was  told  by  a  friend  that  he  would 
eventually  reduce  them  to  the  statement  that  they  were 
young,  they  fell  in  love,  they  married,  they  were  unhappy. 
“It  happens  like  that,”  he  said.  It  does  not  happen  like 
that  on  the  screen,  but  a  similarly  bare  statement  substi¬ 
tuting  “  happy”  for  “  unhappy  ”  is  all  the  literary  material 
the  films  need. 

The  entire  case  for  them,  one  ventures  to  say,  rests  on 
the  power  to  give  pictorial  beauty  to  the  commonplace  or 
the  familiar.  What  is  done  inside  the  film  studio  is  a 
matter  for  the  technicians  to  discuss,  since  the  actual  pro¬ 
cess  of  film-making  is  complicated,  elaborate,  and  often 
mechanical.  But  the  artistic  principles  involved  in  the 
process  may  be  considered  outside. 

The  evils  that  result  from  following  the  conventions  of 
the  theatre  chiefly  turn,  it  may  be  said,  on  the  attempt  at 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  human  voice.  (What¬ 
ever  the  relative  success  of  the  talking  picture  may  be,  it 
is  surely  a  little  absurd  to  conclude  that  it  will  compete 
with  drama.)  The  crude  psychology  silence  sets  in 
motion;  the  type  of  acting,  favoured  in  a  dramatic  situa¬ 
tion,  presented  in  the  form  of  “  close-ups  ” ;  the  insufferably 
smirking  heroine;  the  explanatory  sub-titles — these  are 
sufficiently  irksome  not  to  need  emphasis.  But  they  are 
only  negative  defects.  The  weightiest  objection  to  the 
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dramatic  method  is  that  it  is  inadequate  and  dull.  It  is 
a  two-dimensional  reproduction  of  a  three-dimensional 
activity. 

The  film  director,  of  course,  tends  more  and  more  to 
recognise  the  position.  He  appreciates  the  necessity  of 
capturing  the  eye,  of  teasing  it,  of  startling  it  (Oh,  those 
cabaret  shows !),  in  order  to  reconcile  the  spectator  to  the 
flatness,  as  it  were,  of  his  pictures.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
as  yet  he  is  prepared  to  substitute  for  the  dramatic  motive 
anything  more  native  to  the  capacities  of  the  camera,  but 
he  is  increasingly  aware  of  the  choice  open  to  him.  The 
remainder  of  this  article,  therefore,  will  be  devoted  to  a 
review  of  the  means  by  which  he  attempts  to  give  an 
intrinsic  visual  appeal  to  his  work,  and  then  to  discussion 
of  the  relation  of  this  appeal  to  the  enjoyment  to  be  got 
from  various  kinds  of  painting  and  from  sculpture  and 
architecture. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  kinds  of  procedure  at 
his  disposal.  The  first,  which  is  the  more  common,  resolves 
itself  into  the  straightforward  use  of  the  spectacular  and 
the  picturesque.  War,  floods,  fires,  railway  accidents,  car 
smashes ;  costly,  elaborate  interiors ;  dawns  and  sunsets  on 
water;  idyllic  country  scenes;  hunts  and  balls;  palaces  and 
gardens ;  crowds  and  pageantry  and  scenic  magnificence : 
all  these  may  be  safely  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  story 
with  excellent  results.  The  stage  cannot  provide  such 
scenes,  and  the  use  of  them  in  films  is  far  more  effective 
than  the  captious  critic  is  disposed  to  concede.  Film 
audiences  feast  their  eyes  on  these  shows  in  much  the 
same  way  that  they  delight  in  the  archaic,  ceremonial  pro¬ 
cessions  of  public  life,  but  with  a  greatly  heightened  con¬ 
sciousness  of  drama.  They  participate  in  the  thrills  of 
rescue  from  flood  or  fire,  or  in  the  glamour  of  a  Ruritanian 
Court,  with  genuine  visual  excitement;  they  are,  indeed, 
made  to  see  more  intently  than  the  real  spectator,  their 
vision  being  strengthened  by  the  scenic  contrasts  and 
dramatic  emphasis  the  succession  of  selected  images  pro¬ 
vides.  Frith’s  “  Derby  Day”  gives  only  a  fraction  of  the 
illusion  of  reality  conveyed  by  a  film  of  the  Derby.  And 
not  because  painting  is  a  static  art,  but  because  certain 
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I  spectacular  effects  are  more  suitable  for  the  cinemato¬ 
graphic  camera  than  for  painting. 

But  the  camera  alone  does  not  create  the  film,  and  the 
second  kind  of  method  open  to  the  film  director  implies 
a  new  conception  of  film  technique. 

The  terms  of  criticism  in  the  visual  arts  are  notoriously 

I  vague,  since  in  the  last  resort  words  fail  to  express  the 

character  or  quality  of  sensory  impressions;  and  it  is 
^  especially  difficult  to  hit  on  exact  critical  terms  applicable 

I  to  the  films.  One  can  scarcely  say  more  than  that  the 

essentially  fictured  idea  in  the  films  is  a  matter  of  the 
movement,  rhythm,  grouping,  and  relation  of  images. 
Take  the  extreme  case  of  “  double  photography,”  by  which 
two  different  sets  of  visual  circumstances  are  simul¬ 
taneously  thrown  upon  the  screen.  A  girl  sits  alone  in  a 
room  and  thinks  of  her  lover,  evoking  an  image  which 
presently  appears  on  the  screen.  In  the  case  of  human 
representations  the  thought  is  fairly  easily  conveyed.  But 
!‘  suppose  she  had  been  thinking  about  yesterday’s  weather. 
Or  about  both  yesterday’s  weather  and  to-morrow’s  tryst. 
Both  thoughts  might  conceivably  have  dramatic  value. 

•  How  is  the  picture  of  the  girl  in  the  room  thinking  of  these 
;  things  to  be  made? 

:  What  one  has  suggested  as  a  new  conception  of  film 

technique  amounts  to  this  :  the  method  of  pictorial  drama 
is  a  method  of  fantasy — fantasy  which  externalises  the 
i  inward  thought  in  significant  form,  and  in  which  the  visual 
I  psychology  achieves  a  certain  aesthetic  relation  or  pattern 
||  of  images.  Genre  painting  offers  a  model  for  subjective 
'  fantasy;  decorative  painting  and  sculptural  and  architec¬ 
tural  conventions  provide  a  model  for  objective  fantasy. 

In  the  first  case  the  scenes  flashed  upon  the  screen  are 
chosen  for  their  special  dramatic  illumination,  their  intrin¬ 
sically  pictured  commentary;  every  picture,  as  the  saying 
is,  tells  a  story.  In  effect,  it  is  as  though  the  onlooker  had 
a  sudden  glimpse  of  concealed  things ;  as  though,  for  one 
brief  moment,  the  creatures  of  the  drama  were  caught 
j  unawares.  This  must  be  explained  by  illustration.  Films 
that  have  to  some  extent  been  made  on  this  plan  are 
Mr.  F.  W.  Murnau’s  The  Last  Laugh,  and,  in  a  lesser 
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degree,  A  Woman  of  Paris,  directed  by  Mr.  Chaplin. 
Although  the  textual  pattern  of  the  scenes  in  these  films 
was  not  at  all  new — the  significant  images  were  still  dealt 
with  one  by  one,  not  organised  into  dramatic  complexity — 
it  was  amazingly  suggestive.  If  a  man  walked  from  the 
mantelpiece  to  the  door  he  had  some  reason  for  doing  so, 
and  the  reason  was  at  once  apparent.  The  action  was  not 
a  mere  naturalistic  movement,  it  had  dramatic  significance. 
This  significance  was  not  emphasised;  it  was  implicit  in 
the  pictured  scene.  Manet  or  Renoir  or  Henri  Rousseau 
might  have  chosen  as  the  subject  of  a  painting  (though 
with  different  motives)  a  dozen  such  everyday  scenes  as 
Mr.  Murnau  contrived,  with  brilliant  characterisation,  in 
The  Last  Laugh.  But  the  fantasy  was  relatively  simple; 
the  inward  thought  was  externalised  in  purely  representa¬ 
tional  forms;  the  rhythm  of  the  images  was  a  simple 
rhythm,  now  fast,  now  slow ;  there  was  little  of  that  super¬ 
imposition  of  one  pictured  idea  upon  another,  of  that 
juxtaposition  of  dramatic  images,  which  blends  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  physical  eye  with  the  satisfaction  of  what 
Goethe  called  the  eye  of  the  spirit. 

The  other  side  of  the  new  technique  is  to  be  found  in 
its  purest  form  in  the  direct  pictorial  fantasy  of  the 
“  abstract  film,”  in  which  the  expressionist  interplay  of 
abstract  forms  constitutes  the  sole  visual  satisfaction.  It 
is  hard,  however,  to  pass  positive  judgment  on  this  frankly 
revolutionary  type  of  film,  of  which  interesting  examples 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Walter  Ruttmann  and  several 
French  experimentalists.  For  the  present  purpose  it  will 
be  safer  to  consider  films  as  diverse  as  Berlin,  the  early 
The  Cabinet  of  Doctor  Caligari,  Metropolis,  and  Mr. 
F.  W.  Murnau’s  latest  film.  Sunrise,  in  all  of  which  there 
is,  in  addition  to  a  distinctive  leaning  towards  purely  pic¬ 
torial  values,  an  element  of  the  underlying  principle  of  the 
abstract  film.  To  describe  this  principle  as  the  poetry  of 
form  is  to  say  too  much  and  too  little ;  what  is  nevertheless 
certain  is  that  it  is  as  direct  and  unassociated  an  approach 
to  visual  beauty  as  is  possible.  And  it  is  only  the  com¬ 
bination  of  this  principle  with  a  technique  borrowed  in 
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part  from  the  technique  of  the  fine  arts  that  will  give 
native  beauty  to  the  films. 

The  inherent  drama  of  the  “  shots  ”  in  Berlin ;  the  in¬ 
genious  cunning  of  the  baroque  “  sets  ”  in  The  Cabinet  of 
Doctor  Caligari ;  the  architectural  symbolism  of  Metropolis, 
which,  in  most  other  respects,  was  a  complete  failure ;  the 
complex  pictorial  imagery  of  Sunrise ;  all  these  factors 
indicate  the  potential  development  of  the  films  along  in¬ 
dependent  lines.  The  magnificent  effects  Mr.  Murnau 
obtained  in  Sunrise  with  the  aid  of  the  enormous  city 
square  constructed  in  the  studio  are  only  a  suggestion  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  future,  (Those  fortunate  people 
who  have  seen  the  Russian  films  Potemkin  and  Mother 
have  no  difficulty  in  reporting  further  progress.)  The 
captious  objection  to  the  elaboration  of  the  “  sets  ”  of 
otherwise  unimpressive  films  argues  a  curious  misunder¬ 
standing.  Waste  is  doubtless  common  enough  in  many 
spectacular  productions,  but  it  may  be  said  dogmatically 
that  a  good  film  cannot  be  made  cheaply.  Parts  of  it  may 
cost  less  than  other  parts,  but  a  proper  balance  of  film 
qualities  demands  the  use  of  costly  constructions,  since 
both  architectural  and  decorative  effects — unfailing  means 
of  holding  the  spectator’s  attention — necessitate  consider¬ 
able  expenditure. 

One  further  point  to  sum  up  the  situation.  After  all, 
it  may  be  argued,  it  is  not  merely  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  industry  who  stake  everything  on  the  story,  but  the 
general  body  of  the  public.  Perhaps  this  is  true;  perhaps 
the  public  knows  what  it  wants.  Perhaps,  also,  the 
abstract  film  is  too  much  to  swallow.  But  much  may  be 
learned  from  the  study  of  silhouette  films  like  The  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Prince  Achmed,  an  entrancing  piece  of  work  made 
by  Lotte  Reininger,  in  which  the  silhouettes  flashed  upon 
the  screen  are  like  moving  figures  on  a  frieze.  The  frieze 
tells  a  story;  but  the  eye  grasps  the  story  in  what  must 
perforce  be  called  the  sculptural  convention  of  the  pictorial 
forms.  The  essential  interest,  in  fact,  is  contained  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  fine  arts. 


STEPHEN  RADITCH:  PEASANT  PATRIOT 
By  R.  H.  Bruce  Lockhart 


There  ate  some  men  who,  through  the  manner  of  their 
deaths,  achieve  a  fame  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  merits  of  their  lives.  It  would  be  unfair  to  rank 
Stephen  Radilch,  the  Croat  peasant  leader,  with  those 
soldiers,  martyrs  and  other  heroes  who,  through  the  single 
act  of  an  heroic  death,  have  acquired  their  niche  in  the 
temple  of  History.  His  achievements  in  life,  his  long 
struggles  for  the  liberation  of  his  people,  and  his  unceasing 
efforts  to  free  the  Croat  peasantry  from  the  bondage  of 
feudal  landlordism,  had  already  gained  him  an  honour¬ 
able  place  in  the  history  of  the  Croat  nation,  but  his 
eccentricities  and  the  class  warfare,  which  he  waged  even 
more  lustily  than  his  campaign  for  national  freedom,  made 
him  many  enemies  among  his  own  compatriots,  and  had 
he  died  peacefully  in  his  bed  ev-en  Croats  might  have  seen 
in  his  death  the  first  bridge  to  a  better  understanding  with 
Belgrade.  Fate,  guiding  the  pistol  of  a  hot-headed  Mon¬ 
tenegrin,  has  willed  otherwise,  and  through  his  martyrdom 
in  the  Belgrade  Skupshtina  Stephen  Raditch  has  become 
to  his  people  a  national  hero  who  is  likely  to  assume  in 
time  the  legendary  proportions  of  a  William  Wallace  or  a 
Wilhelm  Tell.  His  mistakes  and  his  weaknesses  have 
been  forgotten.  To-day  the  Croat  ranks  are  closed.  The 
long-smouldering  crisis  between  Zagreb  and  Belgrade  has 
burst  into  flames,  and  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  Croatia, 
whether  she  will  receive  concessions  from  Belgrade  or 
whether  she  may  be  tempted  to  cut  out  a  path  to  freedom 
for  herself,  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  Raditch  is  likely 
to  be  for  all  time  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  Croatia’s 
struggle  for  independence  and  a  symbol  and  an  example 
for  the  future  generations  of  Croats.  What  manner  of  man 
was  this  half-blind,  corpulent  little  peasant  who,  during  the 
fifty-eight  years  of  his  life,  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  every 
Government  with  which  he  came  into  contact,  and  whose 
silver-tongued  eloquence  could  sway  the  Croat  peasantry 
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as  an  October  wind  drives  the  falling  leaves  in  every 
direction  ? 

Stephen  Raditch  was  born  in  1870  at  Trebarjevo,  a  little 
village  in  Croatia.  His  parents  were  the  poorest  of 
peasants,  and,  although  they  were  able  to  give  him  an  edu¬ 
cation,  Raditch’s  early  years  were  spent  in  penury.  He 
had,  however,  that  Slav  thirst  for  knowledge  which  to-day 
compels  the  young  Montenegrin  shepherd  or  the  Slovene 
peasant  to  leave  his  flocks  and  his  fields  and  to  eke  out  a 
miserable  existence  on  a  few  dinars  a  month  in  order  to 
attend  the  high  school  or  the  university  in  the  nearest 
city.  With  the  help  of  his  elder  brother  Anton  he  was 
sent  to  the  gymnasium  at  Zagreb.  His  industry  and 
application  were  astounding.  Born  half-blind,  he  was  all 
his  life  largely  dependent  on  the  kindness  of  others  for  his 
reading,  and  it  was  doubtless  this  necessity  of  sparing  his 
eyes  which  developed  his  prodigious  powers  of  memoris¬ 
ing.  His  interest,  too,  in  politics  began  with  early  boy¬ 
hood,  and  it  is  significant  of  his  political  precocity  that  he 
paid  his  first  visit  to  Russia  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen. 
There  he  established  his  first  contact  with  the  Russian 
social-revolutionaries,  and  acquired  from  them  the  first 
theories  of  his  land  reform  policy.  Indeed,  during  his  long 
struggle  against  Hungarian  and  Austrian  feudalism  the 
Russian  cry  of  the  “  land  for  the  peasants  ”  was  his  guiding 
influence.  A  peasant’s  son  himself,  he  never  ceased  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  interests  of  the  Croatian  peasantry. 
Even  as  a  young  student  he  travelled  on  foot  all  over 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  Dalmatia,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
going  from  village  to  village,  seeking  contact  with  the 
peasants  and  spreading  the  gospel  of  enlightenment  and 
emancipation.  To  the  young  Raditch  Croatian  independ¬ 
ence  was  a  dear  and  strongly  cherished  ideal,  but  the 
emancipation  of  the  Croat  peasantry  was  his  life’s  passion. 
His  scathing  attacks  on  the  Hungarian  landlords  soon 
brought  him  into  serious  trouble  with  the  Hungarian 
authorities,  and  on  numerous  occasions  he  was  imprisoned. 
After  finishing  his  studies  at  the  gymnasium  he  entered  the 
Zagreb  University.  In  1895,  however,  he  and  his  fellow- 
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students  seized  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Emperor 
Franz  Josef  to  organise  an  anti-Hungarian  demonstra¬ 
tion,  during  which  the  Hungarian  flag  was  burnt.  For  this 
offence  Raditch  was  imprisoned  again  and  expelled  from 
the  university.  To  continue  his  studies  he  went  to 
Prague,  a  town  for  which  he  always  retained  a  great  affec¬ 
tion,  and  where  he  met  his  wife,  a  Czech  lady,  who  was  of 
invaluable  assistance  to  him  as  an  amanuensis  and  a  reader 
during  all  his  life.  Even  in  Prague,  however,  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Ban  continued  his  persecutions,  and,  forced  to  leave 
the  Bohemian  capital,  Raditch,  through  the  generosity  of 
some  friends,  set  out  for  Paris,  where  he  studied  political 
science  at  the  Ecole  des  Sciences  Appliquees.  On  his 
return  home  he  adopted  politics  definitely  as  his  life's 
profession.  Although  at  that  time  very  few  peasants  had 
the  suffrage,  he  succeeded,  with  two  other  peasants,  in 
being  elected  to  the  Sabor,  the  former  Provincial  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Croatia.  In  1904,  as  the  number  of  peasant 
deputies  in  the  Sabor  had  increased,  he  founded  the  Croat 
Peasant  Party.  From  that  date  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War  he  was  a  sore  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Hungarian 
administration.  A  fearless  and  a  fiery  orator,  he  denounced 
'with  torrents  of  abuse  the  sinister  efforts  of  the  Magyars 
to  denationalise  the  Slavs  of  Hungary,  and  as  a  counter¬ 
offensive  to  this  policy  of  disintegration  he  preached  the 
gospel  of  Serb  and  Croat  union.  Naturally  his  stormy 
outbursts  provoked  the  greatest  indignation  among  the 
Hungarian  magnates,  who  then,  as  always,  were  accustomed 
to  deal  with  recalcitrant  minorities  in  a  very  summary 
fashion,  and  there  were  loud  demands  for  Raditch’s  sup¬ 
pression.  Raditch,  however,  was  irrepressible.  He  was 
imprisoned  for  shorter  or  longer  terms  some  thirty  times, 
but  with  renewed  vigour  and  unfaltering  courage  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  attack  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  precincts  of 
the  prison.  And  yet  Raditch  was  no  mere  demagogue. 
Better  than  most  of  his  compatriots  he  understood  the  art 
of  temporising,  and  he  was  prepared  to  make  almost 
humiliating  concessions,  even  to  the  hated  Magyar,  pro¬ 
vided  that  thereby  he  could  obtain  even  a  momentary 
advantage.  To  a  foreigner,  indeed,  his  illogicalities  were 
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almost  incomprehensible,  but  his  whole  life  was  swayed 
by  an  earnest  desire  to  do  his  best  for  the  Croat  peasantry, 
and  if  at  times  the  methods  he  employed  might  have 
shocked  a  politician  of  Western  European  standards  of 
morality,  he  was  always  able  to  persuade  his  own  followers 
that  even  the  most  illogical  of  his  actions  was  for  their 
benefit.  During  the  War  the  representation  of  the  Croat 
Peasant  Party  in  the  Sabor  was  reduced  to  three  peasants, 
of  whom,  of  course,  Raditch  was  one.  Twice  the  Magyars 
tried  to  annul  his  mandate,  but  on  each  occasion  at  the 
new  election  Raditch  was  returned  by  a  large  majority. 
From  this  it  may  be  assumed  that  during  the  War  Raditch 
proved  himself  a  sore  embarrassment  to  the  Hungarian 
administration.  And  yet  this  was  not  the  case.  Until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Russian  revolution,  which,  with  its  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Russian  landlords,  made  a  tremendous  impres¬ 
sion  on  Raditch,  and  until  the  moment  when  the  collapse 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  seemed  imminent,  we 
find  the  Croat  peasant  leader  temporising  with  his  masters, 
declaring  himself  a  loyal  subject  of  the  Hapsburgs,  and 
even  writing  pamphlets  for  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern¬ 
ment  against  America’s  entry  into  the  War.  It  is  necessary 
to  harp  continually  on  these  inconsistencies  in  Raditch’s 
character,  for  without  a  proper  understanding  of  them  it  is 
impossible  for  anyone  to  appreciate  the  numerous  contra¬ 
dictions  of  his  attitude  during  the  long  post-War  struggle 
with  the  Serbs  which  culminated  in  his  death  and  in  an 
open  breach  between  the  Serbs  and  Croats. 

It  is  typical  of  Stephen  Raditch  that,  although  for  years 
he  had  advocated  the  union  of  the  Croats  and  the  Serbs, 
when  the  time  came  he  refused  to  recognise  it  and 
demanded  instead  an  independent  republic  for  Croatia. 
At  the  close  of  the  War  he  warned  the  Croatian  National 
Council  against  making  a  hasty  decision  about  going  to 
Belgrade,  and  although  Raditch  has  been  greatly  blamed, 
and  in  many  respects  rightly  blamed,  for  the  impasse  into 
w^hich  Serbo-Croatian  relations  have  drifted,  subsequent 
events  have  proved  that  his  initial  caution  was  justified. 
Animated  from  the  beginning  by  the  insane  idea  of  a 
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great  Serbia,  the  Serbs  launched  out  on  a  policy  of 
centralisation  which  in  the  tactlessness  of  its  application 
has  been  a  repetition  of  the  worst  mistakes  of  the  Magyar 
and  the  Turk.  Raditch,  who  had  spent  the  best  part  of 
his  life  in  combating  Magyar  aggression,  was  not  the  man 
to  submit  to  this  new  domination  even  by  brother  Slavs, 
and  the  history  of  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  punc¬ 
tuated  as  it  was  with  countless  instances  of  those  incon¬ 
sistencies  which  were  part  of  the  make-up  of  his  political 
character,  is  nevertheless  a  thoroughly  typical  and  con¬ 
sistent  struggle  for  Croatian  rights  and  Croatian  liberties 
against  Serbian  repression  and  Serbian  hegemony.  For 
a  long  time  he  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
Belgrade,  boycotting  the  Skupshtina,  appealing  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  and  even  to  the  Bolshevists  for  help.  His 
attacks  on  the  constitution  led  to  his  arrest,  and  from 
March,  1919,  to  January,  1920,  he  was  kept  in  prison  by 
the  order  of  M.  Pribicevic,  the  leader  of  the  fretchani  or 
the  Serbs  from  the  liberated  provinces,  who,  after  being 
almost  a  lifelong  enemy  of  Raditch’s,  became  his  friend 
and  co-founder  of  the  present  coalition  against  Belgrade. 
Shortly  after  his  release  Raditch  was  again  arrested  and 
was  sentenced  to  a  term  of  two  and  a  half  years’  imprison¬ 
ment,  from  which,  however,  he  was  set  free  in  November, 
1920,  by  a  special  pardon  of  King  Alexander,  who  was 
then  Regent.  Until  1925  Raditch  continued  to  fight 
Belgrade  and,  more  particularly,  the  constitution  with 
every  means  in  his  power.  The  antagonism  between  the 
Radicals  and  the  Democrats,  the  two  great  Serbian  parties, 
should  have  enabled  him  to  play  the  same  role  as  the  Irish 
Party  played  in  the  House  of  Commons  before  the  War, 
and  had  he  used  his  cards  more  wisely  he  might  have 
secured  many  valuable  concessions  for  the  Croats.  In 
August,  1924,  he  made  his  first  agreement  with  the 
Davidovic  Democratic  Party,  and  took  office  in  the 
Davidovic  Cabinet,  which,  however,  remained  in  power 
for  less  than  a  month.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  Pasic- 
Pribicevic  Cabinet,  which  promptly  declared  the  Croat 
Peasant  Party  an  outlaw  organisation  and  once  more  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  arrest  Raditch  and  his  chief  colleagues.  Six 
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months  later  this  amazing  man  had  made  friends  with  the 
King,  had  accepted  the  constitution,  and  joined  forces  with 
the  party  which  had  persecuted  and  imprisoned  him.  In 
July,  1925,  this  strange  combination  of  Pasic  and  Raditch 
came  into  power,  and  although  Pasic  had  to  resign  soon 
afterwards  on  account  of  a  corruption  scandal  in  which  his 
son  was  implicated,  the  Radicals  and  the  Croat  Peasant 
Party  continued  their  co-operation  during  the  six  suc¬ 
cessive  Cabinets  which  were  in  power  from  July,  1925,  to 
January,  1927.  In  that  month,  however,  Raditch  withdrew 
his  support,  charging  the  Radicals  with  numerous  specific 
instances  of  bribery  and  corruption  during  the  provincial 
elections.  From  that  date  his  opposition  to  Belgrade 
became  more  and  more  violent.  The  decision  of  the 
Vukicevic  Cabinet  to  ratify  the  Nettuno  Conventions,  by 
which  Italy  secures  a  series  of  valuable  concessions  on  the 
Dalmatian  coast  at  the  expense  of  the  local  Croat  popula¬ 
tion,  roused  Raditch’s  anger  to  the  highest  pitch.  Forming 
a  coalition  with  his  old  enemy,  M.  Pribicevic,  he  succeeded 
in  grouping  the  Croats  and  the  Serbs  from  the  liberated 
provinces  against  the  tyranny  and  corruption  of  Belgrade. 
In  the  Skupshtina  he  denounced  the  Serbian  Radicals  in 
a  series  of  speeches,  one  more  violent  than  the  other,  while 
the  obstructionist  tactics  which  he  introduced  made  it 
virtually  impossible  for  the  Government  to  pass  a  single 
Bill  through  Parliament.  By  the  ultra-Nationalist  Serbs 
Raditch’s  attitude  was  misunderstood.  In  the  heat  of  the 
party  struggle  he  was  denounced  as  a  traitor,  and  in  many 
a  Belgrade  coffee-house,  and  even  In  the  Serbian  national 
Press,  his  removal  by  violence  was  hinted  at  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  suggest  to  weak-minded  Chauvinists  that  his 
murder  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  patriotism.  It  was 
in  this  atmosphere  that  Punica  Racic,  a  typical  Montene¬ 
grin  swashbuckler,  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  that  type 
of  political  intrigue,  where  a  pistol  shot  is  the  best  and 
final  argument,  carried  out  his  bloody  act  in  the  Skupshtina 
on  June  20th  of  this  year.  Whether  his  act  was  pre¬ 
meditated,  or  whether  he  yielded  to  the  strong  Croat 
provocation,  to  which  he  was  subjected  during  his  speech, 
no  one  can  say  at  present,  but  the  revolver,  which  he 
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emptied  into  the  front  bench  of  the  Croat  opposition,  not 
only  was  to  prove  fatal  to  the  life  of  the  Croat  peasant 
leader,  but  was  also  to  create  a  gulf  of  hatred  between  Croat 
and  Serb  which  may  yet  destroy  the  unity  of  the  Yugoslav 
State.  Wounded  in  the  stomach  and  suffering  from 
dropsy  and  diabetes,  Raditch  was  brought  to  Zagreb, 
where  he  lingered  for  seven  weeks.  During  these  last  days 
of  his  life  he  was  always  conscious  and'able  even  to  control 
the  actions  of  his  party.  If  he  left  no  political  testament 
his  final  views  on  Serbo-Croatian  relations  were  made 
known  to  all  his  followers,  and  may  be  summarised  as  a 
demand  for  Croat  autonomy  inside  the  Yugoslav  State, 
with  the  personal  union  of  the  King  as  the  only  link 
between  Belgrade  and  Zagreb.  On  August  8th  he  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  his  various  ailments,  which  were  undoubtedly 
aggravated  by  his  wound,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  he 
was  accompanied  to  his  last  resting-place  by  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  orderly  crowds  which  have  ever  attended 
a  public  funeral. 

Through  the  rash  act  of  a  Montenegrin  madman  two 
peoples  who  have  the  same  blood  in  their  veins,  who  speak 
the  same  language,  who  possess  the  same  magnificent 
qualities  of  courage  and  endurance  and,  alas !  the  same 
fatal  defects  of  Slav  obstinacy  and  Slav  lack  of  common 
sense,  have  been  driven  in  violent  quarrel  to  the  edge  of 
a  precipice,  while  the  man  who  during  his  life  was  the 
champion  of  one  class,  and  who  never  could  see  more  than 
one  aspect  of  a  situation  at  a  time,  has  through  his  martyr¬ 
dom  become  the  hero  of  a  whole  nation,  and  the  symbol  of 
a  movement  which  now  embraces  every  class  of  Croat. 

*  #  #  #  *  * 

These  are  the  main  features  of  Raditch’s  political  career. 
His  popularity  with  his  own  people,  greatly  augmented 
by  the  manner  of  his  death  and  by  the  stupidity  of  the 
Belgrade  authorities,  is  easily  understandable.  Before 
the  War  he  was  the  fearless  champion  of  Croat  independ¬ 
ence  and  Croat  nationalism  against  the  aggression  and 
denationalisation  policy  of  the  Magyar.  After  the  War, 
when  Serbian  megalomania  was  blindly  destroying  the 
great  dream  of  South  Slav  unity,  Raditch  again  stepped 
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down  into  the  arena  to  defend  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
his  countrymen.  An  unbiased  estimate  of  his  achieve¬ 
ment,  however,  is  a  difficult  task.  Neither  in  character 
nor  in  intellect  was  Stephen  Raditch  an  outstanding  per¬ 
sonality.  His  personal  appearance,  with  his  fat,  bearded 
face,  his  podgy  hands,  and  his  corpulent,  top-heavy  body 
was  singularly  unattractive.  His  personal  vanity,  too,  was 
almost  a  disease.  On  one  occasion  a  friend,  to  whom  he  had 
shown  a  grotesque  photograph  of  himself  in  bathing  dress, 
which  he  proposed  having  reproduced  for  electioneer¬ 
ing  purposes,  dared  to  hint  that  his  followers  might  not  like 
to  see  their  leader  in  this  unsightly  and  ungainly  costume. 
Raditch  was  most  indignant.  The  Croatian  peasant,  he 
declared,  liked  him  for  his  soul  and  not  for  his  body.  And 
he  was  right.  No  ridicule  could  affect  his  position  with 
the  Croat  peasantry,  who  would  have  followed  him  like  the 
Pied  Piper  even  if  he  had  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Zagreb 
in  a  Scotch  kilt  and  a  glengarry.  They  had  accepted  with¬ 
out  murmur  far  stranger  inconsistencies  than  this :  the 
collaboration  with  Pasic,  the  acceptance  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  the  alliance  with  the  turbulent  Pribicevic,  who  had 
pursued  him  relentlessly  for  twenty  years.  It  was  in  this 
almost  supernatural  influence  which  he  exercised  over  the 
Croat  peasants  that  his  real  strength  lay.  Part  of  this 
influence  he  owed  to  the  fact  that  from  his  earliest  days  he 
had  fought  their  battles,  and  after  years  of  turmoil  had  led 
them  to  a  final  and  undisputed  possession  of  the  soil.  But  it 
was  his  silver-tongued  speech  which  made  him  their  idol. 
Raditch  was  indeed  a  prince  of  orators.  He  was  a  poet 
who  had  strayed  by  mistake  into  politics,  and  he  talked 
politics  to  his  people  in  parables  and  fairy-tales,  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  wealth  of  imagery  and  language,  which 
sprang  spontaneously  from  his  love  of  nature  and 
from  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart. 
He  was  a  great  poet-orator,  too,  because  the  song 
which  he  sang  came  from  the  innermost  depths 
of  his  soul.  With  all  his  faults  and  all  his  defects  Stephen 
Raditch  loved  his  Croatia  and  his  Croatians  with  a  love 
that  was  ready  for  any  sacrifice — even  the  sacrifice  of  his 
own  life.  But  the  faults  and  the  defects  were  many. 
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Raditch  was  a  magnificent  revolutionary,  but  he  was  not 
a  constructive  politician.  A  demagogue  he  cannot  be 
called,  because  behind  all  his  inconsistencies  and  his 
illogicalities  there  were  two  political  ideals  from  which  he 
never  departed;  one,  the  demand  for  a  proper  place  for 
Croatia  in^the  Triune  Kingdom;  the  other,  his  great  dream 
of  a  united  peasant  state  which  would  embrace  all  the  Slav 
peoples  of  Southern  Europe,  including  the  Bulgarians. 
But  his  methods  of  arriving  at  his  goal  were  bewildering. 
He  was  the  most  impossible  of  colleagues,  and  even  his 
closest  friends  never  knew  what  he  would  do  next.  He 
would  attend  a  Cabinet  meeting  in  the  morning  and  give 
his  assent  to  some  measure,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  would 
denounce  it  in  a  flaming  speech  in  the  market-place.  As  a 
Minister  he  was  the  most  unpunctual  and  inefficient  of 
administrators,  and  although  his  soul  was  incorruptible,  he 
filled  his  Ministries  with  incompetent  friends  and  relations. 
He  was  a  splendid  representative  to  denounce  the  oppres¬ 
sion  and  corruption  of  the  Great  Serbian  administration, 
but  he  was  the  most  unsuitable  man  to  build  a  bridge 
between  Belgrade  and  Zagreb.  For  with  all  his  temporising 
and  his  tacking,  he  had  no  real  understanding  of  political 
compromise.  A  political  bargain,  in  his  mind,  was  a  deal 
in  which  the  other  side  had  been  “  done.”  His  political 
concessions,  therefore,  were  merely  temporary  concessions 
which  he  never  intended  to  be  permanent,  and,  like  Lenin, 
he  tacked  merely  to  get  fresh  wind  for  a  new  attack.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  he  was  opposed  by  Serbian  politicians  who  em¬ 
ployed  the  same  obstinacy  and  the  same  insincerity  as 
himself,  but  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  impasse  into 
which  Serbo-Croatian  relations  have  been  allowed  to  drift 
is  the  absence  of  any  statesmanlike  qualities  amongst  the 
Yugoslav  politicians.  A  grain  of  common  sense  would 
long  ago  have  furnished  a  half-way  house  between  the 
ultra-centralism  of  the  Serbs  and  the  ultra-federalism  of 
the  Croats.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  only  man  in  the 
Triune  Kingdom  who  has  shown  any  ability  to  think  and 
act  as  a  Yugoslav  and  not  merely  as  a  Croat  or  a  Serb  or 
a  Slovene,  is  King  Alexander.  In  spite  of  his  visions  of 
a  great  South  Slav  State  and  of  his  instinctive  respect  for 
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the  unity  of  Yugoslavia,  Raditch  was  not  a  good  Yugo¬ 
slav.  He  was  not  even  a  good  Croat,  for  had  he  possessed 
any  real  political  finesse  he  could  have  achieved  far  greater 
results  for  his  own  countrymen.  He  was  born  a  peasant 
revolutionary,  and  a  revolutionary,  albeit  a  peaceful  one, 
he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Outside  of  his  peasants 
he  neither  cared  about  nor  understood  the  other  classes. 
As  a  peasant  leader,  too,  he  belonged  to  the  explosive  dema¬ 
gogic  type  of  a  Stamboliski  rather  than  to  the  shrewd, 
calculating  type  of  a  Svehla.  His  statesmanlike  qualities 
were  small,  and  his  administrative  talents  were  insignifi¬ 
cant,  and  but  for  the  obstinacy  of  the  Serbs  in  refusing  to 
give  reasonable  concessions  to  the  Croats  the  reputation 
which  he  had  justly  earned  for  his  revolutionary  services 
would  probably  have  dwindled  away  during  those  ten  post¬ 
war  years  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  recon¬ 
struction  and  consolidation  of  the  new  State,  and  which, 
unfortunately,  have  been  wasted  in  one  of  the  most  sense¬ 
less  quarrels  which  even  the  Balkans  have  ever  known. 
To-day  his  death  has  exalted  him  in  the  minds  of  his 
compatriots  far  above  his  real  merits.  Should  his  martyr¬ 
dom  succeed  in  clearing  the  way  for  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  Serbs  and  the  Croats,  and  for  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  Yugoslav  State  on  a  new  and  fairer  basis, 
Raditch  will  probably  become  a  legendary  hero  whose 
name  will  be  an  inspiration  to  every  Croat  child,  and  whose 
portrait  will  adorn  the  walls  of  every  Croat  schoolroom. 
If,  however,  foolish  counsels  prevail,  if  disruptive  ten¬ 
dencies  should  manifest  themselves  to  bring  ruin  and 
disaster  to  Serb  and  Croat  alike,  then  almost  as  heavy  a 
responsibility  will  fall  on  the  dead  Croat  leader  as  on  the 
short-sighted  Belgrade  politicians,  not  for  what  may 
happen  to-morrow,  but  for  the  golden  opportunities  which 
they  both  have  squandered  so  recklessly  during  the  past 
ten  years. 
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And  Ireland?  How  does  she  stand?  The  century-old 
question  has  not  yet  found  final  answer,  and  will  not  for 
many  years  yet  to  come.  Because  Ireland  is  passing 
through  a  period  of  evolution,  and  one  may  only  guess  at 
the  form  of  the  new  Ireland  which  will  come  forth.  She 
is  no  longer  facing  a  battle  with  lethal  weapons,  but  a  con¬ 
stitutional  battle  none  the  less  fierce  between  the  traditions 
of  the  Gael  and  the  Gaul. 

There  are,  on  the  one  hand,  those  who  want  above  all 
things  to  keep  Ireland  Gaelic  and  free,  and  on  the  other 
those  who  desire  her  to  seek  for  happiness  and  fame  as  the 
spouse  of  England.  Even  the  Church  is  divided,  some 
of  the  priestly  teachers  of  the  people  accompanying  them 
towards  English  culture,  games,  traditions,  others  leading 
an  epic  battle  to  foster  the  Irish  language,  culture  and 
tradition. 

The  former  see  Ireland  as  a  contented  and  absorbed 
British  colony,  the  latter  as  a  completely  independent 
Gaelic  nation  working  in  pleasant  business  partnership  with 
the  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Although  people  outside 
Ireland  may  not  scent  it,  the  battle  is  very  definite  here. 
The  weapons  employed  are  the  “  voice  and  the  glorious 
pen,”  and  maybe  above  all  the  story-tellers  at  the  cottage 
hearths  who  see  visions  and  dream  dreams  of  the  Ireland 
of  Destiny.  Who  are  the  protagonists  on  the  Imperialistic 
side?  Chiefly  the  men  and  women  who  formed  the  old 
Unionist  Associations,  the  leaders  of  some  of  the  old 
families,  the  people  who  suffered  through  sacrifice  of  their 
sons  in  the  European  War. 

The  people  who,  in  a  word,  with  a  genuine  belief 
that  they  are  doing  the  best  for  Ireland  and  the  Empire, 
desire  to  draw  the  bonds  of  Empire  closer  and  ever  closer. 
The  hosts  against  them  may  be  described  as  the  masses 
of  the  people  whose  children  have  borne  the  brunt  of  every 
revolution,  whose  tradition  from  the  beginning  and  to  the 
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end  has  been  one  of  separate  nationalism  and  separate 
nationhood.  The  first  loving  the  British  King  as  their 
King  also,  the  second  who  will  probably  never  regard  him 
as  anything  but  a  foreign  King,  with  whom  they  hold 
friendly  business  or  foreign  relations.  Irreconcilable 
forces  you  see  between  whom  the  battle  already  wages. 
The  curious  fact  is  that  the  allies  on  either  side  are  not 
yet  determined. 

Take  the  Nationalist  side  for  the  moment.  Both  the 
Government  and  Mr.  de  Valera  claim  to  be  its  leaders. 
The  Government  through  their  official  weekly  organ 
recently  declared  that  King  George  could  not  visit  Ireland 
in  the  near  future  because  that  section  of  the  population 
which  w'as  formerly  Unionist  would  make  his  visit  an  occa¬ 
sion  for  “  such  extravagant  and  fulsome  demonstrations 
as  to  cause  the  whole  business  to  stink  in  the  nostrils  of 
decent  Nationalists.”  In  the  course  of  a  remarkable 
pronouncement  it  was  further  stated  that  the  majority  of 
Irish  Nationalists  understand  that  the  present  connection 
of  the  King  with  the  Free  State  involves  no  curtailment 
of  its  sovereignty  or  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  They 
have  no  grudge  against  the  King  himself,  but  they  see 
clearly  that,  while  he  should  be  welcomed  cordially  and 
treated  with  courtesy  and  respect,  a  display  of  rapture 
would  be  out  of  place,  and  would  give  the  objectionable 
impression  that  the  past  was  dead  and  that  the  peoples 
of  Ireland  and  England  were  fundamentally  one. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  people  remember  that  King 
George  is  only  King  of  Ireland  by  virtue  of  a  Treaty,  that 
his  ancestors  were  cursed  and  hated  by  the  Irish  as 
directors  and  symbols  of  a  foreign  tyranny,  and  that  for 
them  (the  Irish)  to  fall  into  transports  of  enthusiasm  when 
the  King  came  among  them  would  be  neither  natural  nor 
seemly.  The  article,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  added 
that  there  could  be  no  question  of  an  invitation  to  the  King 
until  those  who  most  desired  his  presence — those  who 
objected  to  the  Tricolour  and  the  Soldier’s  Song  and 
regarded  the  Union  Jack  and  the  “  God  Save  the  King” 
as  entitled  to  the  same  honour  in  Ireland  as  in  England — 
learned  the  behaviour  which  would  be  at  once  compatible 
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with  due  cordiality  and  with  national  dignity  and  self- 
respect. 

The  chief  Government  organiser  told  me  that  this  may 
be  taken  as  the  official  view.  The  Government  spokesmen 
themselves  declare  that  Ireland  will  find  more  freedom  as 
an  independent  nation  within  the  Commonwealth  than  she 
would  find  as  a  separate  Republic,  but  they  insist  that  she 
is  autonomous  in  the  complete  control  of  her  own  destiny. 
Many  Government  leaders  even  liked  to  be  called  Conser¬ 
vatives,  pointing  out  that  everywhere,  as  in  England,  the 
Conservatives  are  the  real  Nationalists.  They  claim  to 
be  loyal  to  Nationalist  Ireland,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
their  commitments  with  their  British  partners. 

Mr.  de  Valera,  the  leader  of  the  second  largest  party  in 
the  State,  denies  all  these  points.  He  maintains  that  his 
own  party  is  the  Nationalist  party  of  Ireland,  and  that 
the  Government  party  are  or  will  be  in  alliance  with  the 
old  Unionist  sections.  Mr.  de  Valera  is  illogical,  he 
fought  the  Free  State  strenuously,  and  drew  blood  and 
tears  from  the  mothers  of  Ireland  to  destroy  a  Parliament 
which  he  afterwards  himself  accepted  and  is  now  working. 
He  is  now  denouncing  many  of  the  evils  which  could 
not  have  existed  but  for  the  civil  war  for  which  he 
was,  not  solely,  but  in  large  part,  responsible.  If  it  were 
indeed  true  that  Mr.  Cosgrave’s  Government,  in  spite 
of  their  speeches,  have  grown  imperialistic,  or  anti-Irish 
as  the  Irish  know  imperialism,  that  would  be  largely  Mr. 
de  Valera’s  fault,  because  in  depriving  them  of  their 
natural  allies  and  keeping  the  Bail  half  filled  he  forced 
them  to  look  elsewhere  for  support. 

Mr.  de  Valera’s  followers  are  in  turn  denounced  by 
another  section  of  Nationalists,  now  called  Sinn  Fein,  but 
in  no  sense  representative  of  the  old  Sinn  Fein.  These  in 
turn  declare  themselves  the  real  Nationalists  of  Ireland. 
They  are  the  irreconcilables,  and  they  are  certainly  logical 
to  a  degree  that  they  have  never  changed  their  policy  from 
the  old  Republican  pre-Treaty  days. 

We  have  therefore  three  political  sections  who  might 
all  be  broadly  described  as  Nationalist,  all  of  them  with 
certain  common  points  of  policy  between  them  to  the 
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extent,  at  least,  that  they  favour  the  speaking  of  Irish,  the 
promotion  of  Irish  culture  and  tradition,  and  the  keeping 
of  Ireland  as  a  separate  entity.  Only  the  smallest  sub¬ 
section  refuse  to  recognise  the  Treaty. 

What  may  be  described  as  the  Unionist  sections  have 
no  general  organisation  either. 

Until  both  sides  co-ordinate  their  forces  there  will  not 
be  a  visible  fight;  the  present  skirmishes  are  only  rear¬ 
guard  actions  indicative  of  the  epic  struggle  that  is  to 
come. 

Over  them  all  looms  the  question  of  Ulster  of  extreme 
loyalty.  Everyone  wants  Ulster  and  the  Free  State 
united,  but  just  how  far  the  various  Northern  and  Southern 
sections  will  accommodate  each  other  remains  to  be  seen. 
Commercially,  socially,  and  intellectually  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  are  in  favour  of  such  a  union;  individually. 
Northerners  and  Southerners  are  the  best  of  friends; 
doctrinaire  politics  alone  stand  in  the  way.  Every  indi¬ 
cation,  however,  points  to  the  fact  that  common  needs  and 
common  interests  will  ultimately  find  a  modus  oferandi. 

The  tourist  organisations  on  both  sides  of  the  border 
are  already  working  together  for  their  joint  interests;  the 
Institute  of  Journalists,  representing  the  Free  State, 
Ulster  and  British  journalists  as  well  as  overseas 
journalists,  were  the  guests  this  autumn  both  of  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern  Governments,  and  no  difficulty 
whatever  was  found  in  arranging  matters  so  that  the 
susceptibilities  of  none  of  the  parties  concerned  were  hurt. 

I  believe  myself — and  I  have  seen  many  movements 
start  and  fail  in  Ireland,  and  many  Irish  change  their 
views — that  the  position  will  be  ultimately  solved  by  a 
willing  platonic  friendship  between  England  and  a  United 
Ireland,  Ireland  consolidated  as  a  Gaelic  State  with  her 
own  traditions  and  her  own  laws;  England,  English  to 
the  backbone,  making  whatever  alliance  with  the  Irish  that 
she,  and  the  Irish,  may  think  desirable  and  pleasant. 

Ireland  is,  with  all  her  faults,  as  God  made  her,  and  the 
brains  are  unborn  which  could  make  her  into  a  shoddy 
imitation  of  Royal  England.  If  it  could  be  done  it  would 
be  an  outrage  on  Nature.  She  is  a  beautiful  bit  of  God’s 
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creation.  Let  us  leave  her  alone  with  her  dreams  and  her 
prayers,  her  old-world  traditions  of  the  Gael,  the  teaching 
of  her  Fenian  dead,  her  soft-voiced  women  and  her  soldier 
men.  She  is  a  beautiful  unique  land,  but  it  is  only  her 
own  children  who  can  work  out  her  destiny.  When  the 
hands  of  the  friendliest  foreigner  touch  her  they  only 
despoil  her. 

The  Irish  Government  view  is  correct,  and  the  ultra¬ 
imperialist  demonstrations  here  do  more  harm  to  the 
prospect  of  lasting  friendship  with  England  than  the 
fiercest  speeches  of  extreme  Republicans.  If  the 
Nationalist  forces  in  the  South  win  in  the  battle  for  a 
Gaelic  State,  there  will  be,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  a  far 
better  chance  of  a  lasting  friendship  with  England  than 
jany  that  a  forced  Imperialism  could  possibly  sustain. 
The  masses  of  the  people  here  do  not  hate  England,  but 
they  are  suspicious,  and  they  have  long  memories.  They 
fear  a  system  of  peaceful  penetration  which  will  capture 
their  children  and  make  them  unirish  even  more  than  they 
fear  an  ordinary  battlefield.  Foreigners  do  not  realise 
that  for  countless  generations  the  blood  of  this  people  has 
been  shed  to  keep  Ireland  Gaelic,  and  a  thousand  treaties 
with  all  their  commercial  advantages  cannot  alter  the 
inmost  hearts  of  the  people.  And  there  is  neither  sense 
nor  advantage  in  attempting  it. 

Commercially,  how  does  she  stand  ?  Well,  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  strike  a  very  hopeful  note,  they 
speak  of  progress  and  hope  of  progress  on  every  side. 
Undoubtedly  among  the  farmers  and  the  fishermen,  and 
the  agricultural  side  of  Ireland,  there  is  depression  and 
lack  of  employment.  The  emigrant  ships  still  get  their 
quota — though  Ireland  in  this  respect  is  not  worse  than 
England.  But  England  is  sending  her  surplus  and  Ire¬ 
land  is  sending  her  essential  citizens.  This  is  the  worst 
of  all  her  yet  unsolved  problems.  England  can  spare 
many  citizens;  Ireland  cannot  spare  one. 

The  Government  have  to  face  the  fact  that  they 
increased  taxation  this  year  and  are  facing  another 
probable  increase  next  year.  They  cannot,  therefore, 
provide  all  the  needful  means  of  employment  in  many 
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directions,  but  on  the  whole  a  great  deal  is  being  done. 
Conditions  are  far  from  ideal,  but  undoubtedly  they  are 
improving,  and  give  promise  of  considerable  further 
improvement. 

In  minerals,  in  agriculture,  in  such  matters  as  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  a  great  petrol  supply  from  peat,  and  in  many 
other  undeveloped  resources,  the  Free  State  is  rich  and 
offers  development.  The  pity  is  that  foreigners  seem 
more  willing  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  than  do  Irish  capitalists  themselves.  Indeed,  if 
the  Irish  themselves  would  buy  Irish  manufactured  goods 
in  preference  to  any  foreign  goods,  they  could  quickly 
enough  stem  the  passage  of  the  emigrant  ships,  and  they 
could  more  effectively  develop  Ireland  and  make  her 
economically  free  than  any  government  could  ever 
achieve. 

But  for  a  mass  movement  to  buy  Irish  goods  this  country 
needs  a  mass  Nationalist  movement  to  lead  the  people, 
and  that  Ireland  does  not  at  present  possess.  Much  of 
her  young  people’s  superfluous  energy  might  worthily  be 
put  into  such  a  movement  with  true  national  results.  But 
the  Free  State  has  at  the  moment  no  national  leader. 
Neither  Mr.  Cosgrave  nor  Mr.  de  Valera  are  constitu¬ 
tionally  fitted  for  the  role.  They  can  both  lead  parties,  but 
neither  has  ever  led  or  can  ever  lead  a  nation.  So  far  no 
man  or  woman  on  any  side  gives  promise  of  possessing 
the  divine  mark  of  future  national  leadership.  Ireland  is 
alive  with  sectional  leaders,  but  she  has  no  king-man  at 
the  ^moment.  So  far  Heaven  has  always  sent  her  one  in 
need.  Her  time  is  near  now. 

Taxes  and  charges  are  pressing  hard  on  the  farming 
community,  and  the  young  country  is  admittedly  taxed  at 
a  higher  grade  than  she  can  afford.  We  in  Ireland  have 
not  found  a  millennium,  but  we  have  definite  ground  for 
great  expectations. 

Socially  and  morally,  how  does  Ireland  stand.?  Bravely 
and  progressively.  In  the  great  cosmopolitan  city  of  Dublin 
it  is  no  idle  boast  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
brothel  district,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  city  and 
county  there  are  less  than  one  hundred  persons  earning  a 
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living  by  public  or  private  immorality.  Many  of  these  are 
foreigners,  and  every  week  Dublin  is  systematically  combed 
for  prostitutes  by  a  religious  organisation  of  laymen  and 
women,  who  coax  them  back  to  a  human  life.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  drink  has  gone  down  to  an  extraordinary 
extent — to  such  an  extent  that  the  Minister  of  Finance 
recently  stated  in  the  Dail  that  the  future  of  the  alcoholic 
industries  had  become  a  matter  for  serious  consideration. 

The  number  of  drug  consumers  is  infinitesimal,  and 
potheen  drinking  and  making  is  so  much  under  control  that 
a  raid  and  capture  of  still  and  worm  now  creates  a  mild  ■ 
newspaper  sensation.  And  Irishmen  daily  grow  in  friend¬ 
ship  with  each  other.  I 

But  in  no  way  is  Ireland’s  moral  stability  more  evidenced 
than  on  her  new  outlook  on  the  animal  welfare  movement. 

It  has  been  alleged,  possibly  not  without  justification,  that 
Celtic  nations  are  not  good  to  the  dumb  creation.  In 
ancient  Ireland,  however,  an  extraordinary  regard  was 
shown  for  animals,  and  a  special  code  of  laws  safeguarding  • 
every  individual  animal  was  taken  over  from  the  pagan 
law-makers  and  made  an  essential  part  of  the  new  Christian 
ordinances.  In  her  greatest  and  kindliest  days  the  Irish 
leaders  made  Ireland  a  paradise  for  the  dumb  creation, 
teaching  that  this  was  the  law  of  God. 

With  the  passing  of  the  centuries  the  old  teaching  passed 
also,  and  for  a  long  time  there  was  little  or  no  teaching 
here  either  from  the  ecclesiastical  or  the  academical  sides 
of  the  duties  of  man’s  humanity  to  beasts.  Now,  again, 
there  is  a  great  revulsion  to  the  old  teaching  and  the  old 
days.  It  is  typical  of  Ireland’s  spiritual  progress  in  the 
present  years.  The  heads  of  the  Church,  following  the 
example  of  the  Pope,  are  ordering  humane  treatment  of 
animals,  many  priests  are  joining  animal  welfare  societies, 
and  the  police  are  active  participants  in  the  movement. 
Moreover,  there  has  been  in  Ireland  a  frank  discussion  on 
the  immortality  of  animals  in  which  prominent  Catholics 
and  Protestants  have  both  expressed  their  belief.  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  the  “  Divine  doctor,”  is  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  that,  at  the  Last  Day,  animals  will  bear  testimony  for 
or  against  their  human  masters,  and  St.  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux  that  Christ  was  to  save  both  man  and  beast. 
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I  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  the  Irish  nation  are 
as  a  whole  turning  their  eyes  towards  their  own  old  beau¬ 
tiful  traditions  of  kindliness  and  humanity  to  man  and 
beast.  Perhaps  they  are  preparing  for  the  destiny  which 
has  been  foretold  for  them  by  their  saints  and  in  which  they 
implicitly  believe. 

Ireland  stands  well  for  the  future,  and  if  the  present 
be  a  little  clouded  nationally  and  agriculturally  it  is  only 
the  haze  that  betokens  and  precurses  the  dawn  of  a  brilliant 
sunlight.  Indeed,  strangers  who  have  recently  revisited 
the  country  are  astonished  at  the  change  in  its  whole 
aspect.  The  Irish  people  have  not  found  the  millennium, 
Imt  there  is  a  new  spirit  of  peace,  hatreds  are  dying  down, 
trade  is  improving,  buildings  are  springing  up  out  of  ruins. 
There  is  obviously  and  openly  a  great  change  for  the 
better,  a  new-born  hopefulness  for  the  future. 
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GREECE  UNDER  VENISELOS 
By  H.  Charles  Woods 

Since  the  year  1909,  when  the  so-called  Military  League 
threatened  the  stability  of  Greece,  and  when  the  inter¬ 
national  position  of  that  country  had  become  acute  as  a 
result  of  the  Young  Turkish  Revolution  and  of  other 
developments  in  the  Near  East,  a  great  struggle  has  been 
in  progress  between  the  older  political  parties  and  the  more 
liberal-minded  members  of  the  population.  As  time  wore 
on  the  former  section  of  the  community  became  the 
Royalist  Party,  and  the  latter,  always  in  general  sympathy 
with  M.  Veniselos,  is  now  Republican.  Both  sides  have 
had  their  ups  and  downs,  King  Constantine  and  the  great 
Cretan  each  being  driven  from  office  on  two  all-important 
occasions.  In  1915,  at  which  time  M.  Veniselos  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  vacate  the  Premiership  by  the  King;  in  1917, 
when  his  Majesty  was  forced  to  leave  the  country  by  the 
Allies;  and  in  1922,  when  the  Anatolian  disaster  led  to  the 
abdication  of  the  same  ruler,  these  changes  took  place 
largely  as  consequences  of  events  likely  to  occur,  or  which 
had  occurred,  in  the  international  situation.  In  1920  M. 
Veniselos’  sweeping  electoral  defeat  depended  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  upon  the  unsatisfactory  home  conditions 
which  had  grown  up  in  the  main  during  the  Premier’s 
prolonged  absences  from  home.  But  in  each  of  these 
four  cases  the'  causes  were  exceptional  and  unnatural, 
and  to  those  who  knew  her,  they  suggested  that 
Greece  was  probably  passing  through  transitory  phases  in 
her  modern  history. 

Whilst  permanency  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the 
Near  East,  the  electoral  victory  won  by  M.  Veniselos  on 
August  19th  seems  to  Be  different  to  anything  which  has 
occurred  in  Greece  for  years.  From  the  moment  of  his 
open  re-entry  into  the  political  arena  last  May,  that  states¬ 
man  has  been  playing  a  game  so  tremendously  big  that  it 
could  only  result  either  in  his  wholesale  defeat  and  final  de- 
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Iparture  or  in  a  victory  sufficiently  clear  to  make  his  position 
stronger  than  ever.  By  securing  more  than  220  supporters 
in  a  Chamber  of  250,  and  by  obtaining  an  overwhelming 
I  majority  over  any  possible  combination  against  him,  he  has 
^  won.  Indeed,  though  in  figures  the  present  success  is 
I  proportionally  about  the  same  as  that  of  1912,  and  greater 
\  than  the  one  of  June,  1915,  in  some  ways  this  victory  is 
-  more  significant  than  those  of  before  and  during  the  War. 
At  the  time  of  M.  Veniselos’  earlier  success  he  was  com- 

Ipelled  to  work,  and  he  loyally  worked,  in  conjunction  with 
King  George.  Subsequently,  whether  in  or  out  of  office, 
he  was  faced  by  the  ardent,  effective  and  usually  vicious 
opposition  to  King  Constantine.  There  is  now  no  material 
Parliamentary  rivalry,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  far- 
reaching  or  organised  opposition  in  the  country.  In  1917 
M.  Veniselos  went  back  triumphantly  to  Athens,  but  his 
return  was  engineered  and  his  authority  was  maintained 
largely  by  international  influence.  To-day  he  has  been 
,  proclaimed  by  his  own  people.  Thus,  whether  as  Prime 
Minister  or  President  of  the  Hellenic  Republic,  M. 
Veniselos  is  endowed  with  the  powers  of  a  dictator  able  to 
rule  without  considering  his  enemies,  and  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  situation  in  a  manner  quite  impossible  by 
any  Government  since  his  exit  from  office  now  nearly  eight 
years  ago. 

In  such  circumstances  the  most  useful  purpose  of 
'  the  present  article  is  to  examine  the  principal  reasons  lead¬ 
ing  up  to,  and  some  possible  outcomes  of,  M.  Veniselos’ 
fifth  Premiership.  Though  the  Greek  attitude  of  mind  is 
difficult  to  discern,  it  is  clear  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
i  Hellenic  people  wished  to  put  an  end,  at  least  temporarily, 
to  uncertainty,  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  military  rule,  and  to 
secure  a  Government  able  to  adopt  a  definite  home  and 
foreign  policy.  Between  1910  and  early  in  1915,  when  M. 
Veniselos  was  Prime  Minister,  a  good  deal  of  reconstruc¬ 
tive  w'ork  was  carried  out,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
Balkan  Wars,  the  country  was  nearly  doubled  in  size  and 
in  population.  From  March  of  the  latter  year  until 
i  November,  1920,  however,  with  M.  Veniselos  sometimes 
I  in  and  sometimes  out  of  power,  there  were  the  World  War 
1  u  2 
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and  its  aftermath,  the  violent  struggle  between  the 
Royalists  and  their  opponents,  and  chaos  and  corruption 
in  the  administration.  Again,  between  the  return  of  King 
Constantine  in  December,  1920,  and  the  departure  of  his 
successor  and  eldest  son.  King  George,  in  December,  1923, 
there  were  the  Anatolian  disaster,  the  coming  of  vast 
hordes  of  refugees,  and  the  mock  trial  and  brutal  execu¬ 
tion  of  M.  Gounaris  and  certain  of  his  colleagues  held 
responsible  for  a  defeat  which  they  could  hardly  have 
avoided. 

From  the  opening  of  the  Republican  struggle  at  the 
beginning  of  1924  up  to  the  summer  of  this  year  the  history 
of  Greece  is  divided  into  two  periods,  during  the  first  of 
which  there  was  no  stability,  there  was  violent  political 
strife,  and  for  a  considerable  time  there  was  an  actual 
dictatorship.  At  the  beginning,  that  is  in  December,  1923, 
the  supporters  of  M.  Veniselos  secured  a  majority  at  what 
was  practically  a  revolutionary  election,  and  early  in  the 
following  year  that  statesman  was  Prime  Minister  for  a 
few  weeks.  With  Admiral  Konduriotes  as  Regent  or  Pro¬ 
visional  President,  a  Republic  was  voted  by  a  plebiscite 
on  April  13th,  there  were  continued  political  changes 
and  difficulties,  and  in  June,  1925,  General  Pangalos 
seized  the  reins  of  Government.  His  regime,  which 
continued  until  August,  1926,  became  gradually 
more  and  more  of  a  dictatorship,  and,  at  any  rate  after 
Admiral  Konduriotes’  resignation  in  March  and  General 
Pangalos’  election  as  President  in  April  of  that  year,  the 
military  element  was  the  only  thing  that  counted.  In  the 
end,  when  the  whole  country  was  tired  of  the  existing 
abuses.  General  Kondylis  ousted  his  predecessor,  Admiral 
Konduriotes  returned  to  the  Presidency,  and  General 
Pangalos  was  arrested  before  he  had  had  time  to  fly  the 
country.  The  majority  system  of  voting  was  replaced  by 
proportional  representation,  elections  were  held  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  in  the  following  month,  largely  owing  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Royalists,  many  of  whom  were  by  then  opposed 
to  further  attempts  to  change  the  system  of  Government, 
M.  Zaimis  formed  a  non-party  Government,  and  the 
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country  entered  into  its  penultimate  stage  at  present  under 
discussion. 

That  leader,  who  comes  of  an  extremely  distinguished 
family,  is  widely  respected  by  all  classes  of  the  population, 
and,  though  a  personal  friend  of  M.  Veniselos  from  Cretan 
days,  he  is  the  one  man  able  to  overcome  and  bridge  party 
differences.  For  this  reason,  and  because  of  the  wise 
policy  of  at  any  rate  some  of  the  Royalists,  the  Coalition 
Government,  which  held  office  until  June  last,  did  a  great 
deal  to  re-establish  Hellenic  stability.  It  was  prudent  in 
home  and  foreign  policies,  it  poured  oil  on  the  troubled 
political  waters,  and  it  enlisted  the  good  will  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  of  the  United  States  in  the  directions  of 
regulating  the  national  finances  and  of  completing  the  work 
of  refugee  settlem.ent.  But  there  were  constant  difficulties. 
Admiral  Konduriotes  temporarily  resigned  in  April,  1927, 
as  a  protest  against  the  non-ratification  of  the  new  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  both  General  Pangalos,  actually  in  prison,  and 
M.  Veniselos  were,  so  to  speak,  lurking  in  the  political 
background.  Above  all,  there  were  the  Greek  love  of 
change  and  the  condition  that,  although  M.  Zaimis  en¬ 
joyed  a  majority,  his  several  Cabinets  were  not  in  a  position 
to  adopt  any  forward  or  definite  policy  at  home  or  abroad. 
In  the  end,  during  last  May,  a  serious  political  crisis  arose, 
partly  because  of  a  dispute  between  M.  Kaphandaris,  the 
leader  of  one  section  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  M.  Veni¬ 
selos,  and  partly  because  General  Metaxas  and  the  mode¬ 
rate  Royalists  refused  to  co-operate  with  their  great 
Republican  enemy.  A  temporary  compromise  was  arrived 
at,  but  throughout  June  it  was  apparent  that  M.  Veniselos, 
having  returned  to  the  active  leadership  of  his  party,  must 
either  secure  the  Premiership  or  once  more  disappear. 
On  July  4th  he  took  the  oath  as  Prime  Minister,  a  position 
secured  largely  because  he  is  the  outstanding  figure  in  the 
country,  and  because,  as  such,  he  is  the  person  most  likely 
to  be  able  to  govern  or  to  dictate,  at  any  rate  for  a  reasonable 
period. 

Having  thus  described  the  kind  of  instability  and  lack 
of  authority  largely  responsible  for  M.  Veniselos’  return 
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to  office  three  months  ago,  it  is  now  possible  to  examine 
some  of  the  more  detailed  causes  of  his  electoral  triumph. 
After  the  Balkan  Wars,  when  Greece  was  expanded  to 
somewhat  less  than  her  present  area,  her  inhabitants  num¬ 
bered  approximately  four  and  a  half  million  souls.  There 
were  naturally  some  war  losses,  there  were  certain  terri¬ 
torial  additions  after  the  armistice,  and  Eastern  Thrace 
was  temporarily  Greek.  But,  in  a  very  general  way,  this 
was  the  population  which  gave  M.  Veniselos  a  majority  at 
the  first  election  of  1915,  and  which  repudiated  him  in 
1920.  Since  the  latter  date,  however,  a  far-reaching 
change  has  occurred,  for,  whereas  some  350,000  Turks 
formerly  domiciled  in  Greece  have  returned  to  Turkey, 
nearly  one  and  a  half  million  Greeks  have  been  transferred 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Coupled  with  the  so-called 
voluntary  exchange  of  the  Graeco-Bulgarian  populations, 
this  has  altered  the  whole  racial  and  political  balance,  for, 
whilst  the  Turks  and  the  Bulgarians  were  certainly  not 
pro-Veniselist,  the  newcomers  are  supporters  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Premier  practically  to  a  man. 

In  1920,  when  the  contest  took  place  on  the  majority 
principle,  the  Veniselists  secured  approximately  120  seats 
in  a  Chamber  composed  of  about  360  members,  and 
roughly  forty  per  cent,  of  the  electors  voted  for  M. 
Veniselos  and  sixty  per  cent,  for  the  King.  With  the 
death  of  that  ruler  in  January,  1923,  and  the  somewhat 
earlier  departure  of  King  George,  and  with  the  concurrent 
coming  of  the  refugees,  the  whole  position  began  to 
change.  Thus,  at  the  election  held  in  that  December, 
when  the  Royalists  widely  abstained,  the  Liberals  secured 
a  considerable  majority,  and  at  the  plebiscite  of  April, 
1924,  there  was  a  more  than  two  to  one  vote  for  a  Republic, 
by  that  time  openly  favoured  by  M.  Veniselos.  The 
election  of  General  Pangalos  to  the  Presidency  two  years 
later  was  an  illegally-engineered  farce,  but  the  one  con¬ 
ducted  by  General  Kondylis  in  1926  under  the  propor¬ 
tional  system,  then  just  introduced,  showed  a  small 
majority  for  the  Republican  or  Veniselist  Parties.  It  was 
in  these  conditions,  and  when  no  absolute  certainty  existed 
as  to  the  development  of  public  opinion  during  the  pre- 
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ceding  eighteen  months,  that  M.  Veniselos,  after  his  return 
to  power  in  July,  insisted  upon  the  acceptance  of  a  new 
electoral  law  by  Presidential  Decree.  Ignoring  the  con¬ 
stitutionalism  or  unconstitutionalism  of  such  a  proceeding, 
this  law  reverted  to  the  majority  system,  which  naturally 
favours  the  strongest  Party,  and  rearranged  or  authorised 
the  rearrangement  of  the  electoral  districts.  The 
Royalists  complained  against  such  procedure,  but  if  these 
changes  were  actually  introduced  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Liberal  cause,  they  certainly  indicate  that  M.  Veniselos 
was  bold  enough  to  play  for  big  stakes,  and  that  he  pre¬ 
ferred  either  to  lose  or  to  win  with  a  majority  sufficiently 
large  to  enable  him  to  ignore  opposition.  He  secured 
such  a  majority  in  the  Chamber,  but  as  a  fact  that  majority 
actually  depends  upon  the  support  of  roughly  sixty-eight 
per  cent,  of  the  voters  who  went  to  the  poll.^  Not  count¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  the  loss  of  Eastern  Thrace,  which  was 
entirely  Veniselist  in  1920,  this  shows  that  only  about 
twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  electorate  has  actually 
changed  in  opinion  during  the  last  eight  years — a  change 
closely  corresponding  to  the  proportionate  alteration 
brought  about  by  the  arrival  of  the  refugees. 

Omitting  for  the  moment  the  effect  of  the  personality, 
the  reputation  and  the  political  sagacity  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  two  other  questions  seem  to  the  present  writer  to 
have  made  the  recent  election  very  different  to  those  of 
1915  and  1920.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  official  pro¬ 
grammes  of  the  Parties  on  the  two  previous  all-important 
occasions,  it  was  a  question  of  M,  Veniselos  against  King 
Constantine.  For  various  reasons  his  then  Majesty  en¬ 
joyed  an  immense  popularity,  and  the  people  twice  proved 
this  in  no  uncertain  language.  The  ex-King  George,  an 
extremely  agreeable  and  well-informed  personage,  who 
has  behaved  with  great  dignity  under  very  difficult  circum¬ 
stances,  is  but  little  known  to  the  general  public,  and  he 
has  no  national  reputation  with  which  his  supporters  could 
conjure.  Consequently,  in  August  it  was  a  question  of 
M.  Veniselos  and  a  Republic,  which  has  brought  relative 

(i)  For  detailed  statistics  see  the  Daily  Telegraph  for  September  7th, 
1928. 
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prosperity  and  tranquility,  as  against  nothing.  Further¬ 
more,  even  if  the  conditions  were  not  identical  in  1915  and 
in  1920,  there  were  the  forward  war  policies  of  Veniselos, 
encouraged  and  supported  from  abroad,  against  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  King  Constantine,  who  depended  solely  upon  his 
home  prestige,  and  who  was  either  strongly  opposed  to 
the  entry  of  Greece  into  the  War  or  later  not  directly  com¬ 
mitted  to  an  Anatolian  Campaign,  which  was  far  from 
universally  popular.  At  the  recent  contest  there  was  no 
wide  difference  upon  foreign  affairs,  and,  if  the  success  of 
M.  Veniselos  meant  anything  special  in  this  direction,  all 
parties  must  have  agreed  that  his  return  could  only  en¬ 
hance  the  external  reputation  of  the  country  and  help  her 
to  secure  further  financial  or  other  international  assistance 
of  which  she  may  be  in  need. 

Two  considerations  have  been  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  the  well-wishers  of  Greece  during  recent  developments. 
The  re-entry  of  M.  Veniselos  into  active  politics  has 
naturally  stirred  up  a  strife  which  has  been  more  or  less 
dormant  in  recent  years,  and  particularly  during  M. 
Zaimis’  latest  Premiership.  Far-reaching  success  at  the 
election  may  have  temporarily  hushed  that  strife,  but  so 
long  as  one  of  the  parties  to  the  Great  War  or  post-War 
struggle  is  in  personal  ascendancy,  there  must  be  an  ever- 
recurring  danger  of  discord  in  a  country  where  feeling 
always  runs  high.  Moreover,  although  M.  Veniselos  was 
always  a  supporter  of  the  Allied  cause,  he  was  originally 
largely  responsible  for  the  programme  which  brought 
Greece  into  violent  conflict  with  Turkey,  which  encouraged 
the  growth  of  Turkish  nationalism,  and  which  ultimately, 
though  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  led  to  the  great 
Hellenic  disaster.  From  these  points  of  view  his  renewed 
participation  in  Athenian  home  and  foreign  affairs  may 
be  a  disadvantage  if  not  a  danger. 

Alternatively,  the  Prime  Minister  is  not  only  the  greatest 
living  Greek,  but  also  one  of  the  biggest  Europeans  of  the 
present  century.  His  outstanding  characteristics  are  per¬ 
sonal  charm,  honesty  and  breadth  of  vision.  He  has  a 
magnetic  personality  and  the  most  marvellous  smile,  he 
prefers  to  lead  his  associates  to  form  their  own  opinions 
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rather  than  openly  to  persuade  them,  and  his  optimism  is 
encouraging  not  only  to  himself  but  to  those  by  whom  he 
is  surrounded.  And  then,  unlike  many  politicians,  the 
Premier  has  always  been  patriotic  and  honest,  and  whether 
in  or  out  of  office  his  country  and  its  people  are  his  sole 
thought.  Indeed,  notwithstanding  countless  opportuni¬ 
ties,  he  has  never  used  his  position  to  personal  advantage, 
and  until  his  second  marriage,  with  Miss  Scilizzi  in  1921, 
he  was  a  poor  man.  Lastly,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
mistakes,  M.  Veniselos  typifies  the  wider  interests  of 
Hellenism,  and  he  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  real 
successes  achieved  in  and  by  Greece  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  In  1910  law  and  order  were  re-established, 
the  dynasty  was  saved,  and  the  Balkan  War  and  its  results 
were  made  possible  largely  by  his  wisdom  and  foresight. 
After  the  World  War  the  home  administration  left  a  great 
deal  to  be  desired,  and  during  the  Lauzanne  Conference 
M.  Veniselos  does  not  seem  to  have  made  early  or  sufficient 
attempts  to  save  M.  Gounaris  and  his  colleagues  from  the 
fury  of  their  political  enemies.  But  M.  Veniselos  was  not 
personally  responsible  for  a  great  deal  which  took  place  in 
the  course  of  his  prolonged  absence  at  the  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  if  he  lost  prestige  by  not  intervening  in  time  on 
behalf  of  his  opponents,  his  diplomacy  and  moderation  at 
Lauzanne  certainly  obtained  for  Greece  conditions  which 
might  not  otherwise  have  been  hers. 

The  Prime  Minister  is  not  only  a  statesman  but  an 
extremely  astute  politician,  usually  capable  of  discerning 
the  attitude  of  his  own  people  and  of  the  world  in  general. 
Originally  a  Cretan  revolutionary,  his  tact  and  modera¬ 
tion  were  primarily  responsible  for  making  the  continued 
autonomy  of  the  Island  practical  and  for  its  ultimate 
union  with  Greece.  After  his  arrival  in  Athens  he  over¬ 
came  difficulties  which  would  have  baffled  a  smaller  man, 
during  the  trials  of  the  War  his  greatest  mistake  was 
not  returning  to  Athens  at  the  head  of  his  own  Salonica 
Army  instead  of  under  Allied  protection,  and  at  the  Peace 
Conference  he  secured  more  for  Greece  than  could  have 
been  obtained  by  any  other  representative.  In  1920,  when 
I  discussed  the  matter  with  His  Excellency  several  times. 
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he  did  not  realise  the  existing  opposition  to  his  person 
and  to  his  policy,  and,  after  the  death  of  the  youthful  King 
Alexander,  he  should  never  have  posed  the  direct  question 
between  himself  and  the  King.  But  he  was  let  down  badly 
by  his  subordinates,  who,  in  his  absence,  fell  short  in  their 
duties,  and  who,  on  his  return,  feared  or  failed  to  explain 
the  true  situation  to  him.  Finally,  even  if  there  were  com¬ 
plications  and  temptations,  and  if  he  at  first  refused  to 
intervene,  his  return  to  active  political  life  early  in  1924 
was  premature. 

This  last  want  of  success  may  have  added  to  the 
Premier’s  wisdom,  for  he  appears  now  not  only  to  have 
waited  for  the  psychological  moment,  but  to  have  supplied 
a  policy  likely  to  be  generally  acceptable  to  the  people. 
A  Republic,  still  unpopular  with  some,  has  worked  well 
for  four  years,  and  particularly  for  the  later  part  of  that 
period.  This  has  been  partly  responsible  for  a  split 
between  the  Royalists,  the  moderate  and  extreme  members 
of  that  party  assuming  different  attitudes  towards  the 
recent  Coalition  Government.  On  the  other  hand, 
although  the  Liberals  have  been  divided  for  some  time, 
they  appear  to  have  been  completely  re-united  by  the 
return  of  M.  Veniselos,  who  has  recently  been  watching 
developments  at  closer  quarters  than  heretofore.  Conse¬ 
quently,  even  if  it  is  difficult  to  take  the  Premier’s  criticisms 
of  the  financial  policy  of  M.  Kaphandaris  as  otherwise  than 
an  excuse  for  the  destruction  of  M.  Zaimis’  Government, 
the  situation  was,  in  fact,  ripe  for  the  introduction  of  a 
more  definite  programme.  That  programme,  outlined  at 
Salonica,  now  a  Veniselist  stronghold,  on  July  23rd, 
included  a  promise  of  much-desired  economies  in  the 
administration,  an  undertaking  to  try  to  bring  about  better 
relations  between  capital  and  labour  and  to  improve  educa¬ 
tion  and  public  health,  and  an  expressed  desire  for  closer 
understandings  with  Turkey,  Jugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria. 

The  vital  needs  of  the  present  moment  are  moderation 
at  home  and  conciliation  abroad.  If  he  chooses,  the  Prime 
Minister  is  in  a  position  to  dictate  a  policy,  but  this  would 
not  be  in  the  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  it 
would  react  against  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  his 
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I  power.  King  George  rightly  appears  to  have  assumed  an 
attitude  of  aloofness,  and  it  is  understood  that  he  would 
only  return  at  the  wish  of  the  entire  nation  and  not  at  the 
call  of  a  single  party.  Of  course,  they  do  not  accept  the 
defeat  as  final,  but  the  Royalists  recognise  the  present  set¬ 
back,  and  they  are  showing  no  signs  of  endeavouring  at 
present  to  alter  the  constitution.  It  therefore  remains  for 
M.  Veniselos  to  justify  his  success  by  adhering  strictly  to 
the  law,  by  holding  out  the  olive  branch,  and  by  working 
j  for  the  consummation  of  the  status  quo  at  home  and 
I  abroad.  He  rightly  liberated  General  Pangalos  soon  after 
his  accession  to  office,  and  he  correctly  gave  way  to  Admiral 
Konduriotes  that  the  Senate  should  not  be  elected  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Chamber. 

After  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  postponed  from 
September  17th  partly  owing  to  the  Premier’s  attack  of 
dengue  fever,  the  questions  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  per¬ 
manent  Presidency  will  arise.  A  controversy  will  probably 
centre  round  the  manner  of  election  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Upper  House,  and,  if  the  Government 
feels  unable  to  agree  to  the  proportional  system,  it  should 
at  least  give  adequate  reasons  for  its  attitude.  With  regard 
to  the  Presidency,  it  is  too  soon  to  say  whether 
M.  Veniselos  will  himself  figure  as  the  victorious  candidate 
or  whether  Admiral  Konduriotes,  M.  Zaimis,  or  some  other 
citizen  will  fill  that  position.  In  any  event,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  M.  Veniselos  will  recognise  the  desirability  of  con¬ 
fining  his  energies  to  those  bound  up  with  the  post  that  he 
decides  to  occupy  and  that  he  will  strictly  refrain  from 
interference  in  spheres  where  he  should  not  attempt  to 
exert  undue  influence. 

M.  Veniselos  is  accepted  as  a  splendid  revolutionary,  as  a 
loyal  ally,  and  as  one  who  is  not  afraid  of  war.  It  is  now 
for  him  to  show  that  he  is  an  equally  good  pacifist  and 
that,  under  his  control,  the  relations  between  Greece  and 
her  neighbours  will  improve.  At  the  time  of  writing 
(September  15th)  there  is  the  problem  of  a  new  Graeco- Jugo¬ 
slav  understanding  and  of  Jugoslav  access  to  Salonica, 
there  is  the  question  of  a  Bulgarian  outlet  to  the  ZEgean, 
and  there  is  the  desirability  of  agreements  with  T urkey  and 
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with  Italy.  The  two  last-mentioned  countries  signed  a 
Treaty  of  Neutrality  and  Conciliation  in  May,  Italy  and 
Greece  are  now  reported  to  have  arrived  at  an  Agreement 
of  Non- Aggression  and  Friendship,  and  Italy  has  for  some 
time  been  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the 
Graeco-Turkish  differences.  Under  the  auspices  of 
Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  and  of  M.  Veniselos  such  a  settle¬ 
ment  would  do  a  great  deal  to  consolidate  the  situation  in 
the  Near  East,  it  w'ould  be  to  the  advantage  of  Turkey  and 
of  Greece,  and  it  might  play  its  part  in  helping  to  attract 
the  Government  of  Angora  in  a  Western  sense  and  direc¬ 
tion.  As  between  Greece  and  Jugoslavia  good  relations 
are  of  almost  equal  mutual  value,  for,  if  it  is  now  possible 
for  Salonica  to  prosper  without  the  trade  of  the  distant 
interior,  and  if  some  of  that  trade  can  be  carried  by  way 
of  the  Adriatic,  the  natural  means  of  entry  into  and  exit 
from  large  parts  of  the  Western  Balkans  is  through  the 
great  Macedonian  port.  Lastly,  once  M.  Veniselos  has 
recognised,  as  he  has  recognised,  the  advisability  of  Bul¬ 
garian  commercial  outlets  on  the  .^gean,  it  only  remains 
for  him  to  see  that  his  promise  is  realised,  and,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  to  enable  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to 
fulfil  their  responsibilities  assumed  under  the  Treaty  of 
Neuilly. 

To  summarise  and  to  recapitulate,  M  Veniselos’  return 
to  active  politics  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
But,  on  the  balance,  especially  considering  the  clearness 
of  his  electoral  victory,  it  is  certain  that  the  gains  far  out¬ 
weigh  the  losses.  Great  danger  would  arise  from  the 
unskilful  use  of  dictatorial  powers,  but  it  is  fairly  safe  to 
assume  that  M.  Veniselos  must  have  learnt  a  lesson  from 
what  occurred  eight  years  ago  and  that  he  will  once  more 
follow  the  moderate  line  of  policy  so  wisely  adopted  during 
his  earlier  years  of  greatness.  By  so  doing  he  will  improve 
the  position  of  his  country  and  he  will  once  more  add  to 
his  own  already  world-wide  reputation. 


LETTER  FROM  GENEVA 
By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

The  Ninth  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  in  session, 
and  once  more  Geneva  is  beflagged  and  the  Quais  du 
Mont  Blanc  and  Wilson  represent  a  kaleidoscope  of 
humanity.  It  is  always  fascinating  to  be  in  Geneva  at 
this  time  of  year.  Even  the  most  cynical  observer  of 
human  affairs  cannot  escape  from  a  sense  of  wonder  at  the 
many-sided  activities  of  this  international  hive.  But  the 
excitement  which  marked  the  first  meetings  of  the 
Assembly  has  worn  off.  The  crowds  which  used  to  gather 
outside  the  Hall  of  the  Reformation  watching  the  dele¬ 
gates  go  in  has  sensibly  diminished.  This  is  a  good  thing, 
for  the  public  were  inclined  to  regard  the  Assembly  as  a 
theatrical  performance  or/and  to  expect  a  sensation  every 
year.  Now  the  League  gets  to  work  like  any  other  Par¬ 
liament  with  a  business-like  air  steadied  by  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  prepared  to  plod  through  the  pro¬ 
gramme  set  before  it.  It  is  no  longer  content  with  the 
oratorical  fireworks  of  the  general  debate,  but  insists  on  a 
close  examination  of  all  the  subjects  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Secretary  General  on  the  past  year’s  work.  This 
lends  that  substance  of  reality  to  the  debates  of  the 
Assembly  which  was  lacking  in  its  earlier  sessions.  The 
prospects  of  peace  and  the  great  problem  of  arbitration 
security  and  disarmament  still  overshadows  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  Assembly.  But  as  the  value  of  the  League  as 
a  pacifying  agency  makes  itself  more  and  more  felt,  and  it 
is  increasingly  recognised  as  an  instrument  that  can  be 
relied  upon  to  correspond  to  the  necessities  which  created 
it,  all  the  drum-beating  that  marked  the  earlier  sessions 
of  the  Assembly  can  be  dispensed  with. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  this  because  you  have  always 
regarded  the  somewhat  theatrical  air  that  surrounded  the 
meetings  of  the  Assembly  as  a  drawback  to  the  serious  work 
which  it  has  to  do.  But  leadership  you  have  also  insisted 
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to  be  a  primary  condition  of  the  successful  functioning  of 
the  League.  There  must  be  men,  so  you  have  argued, 
who  can  dominate  the  Assembly  and  the  Council,  men  who 
have  not  only  force  of  character,  but  adequate  standing  in 
their  own  countries,  in  fact,  statesmen  who  can  speak  with 
an  authoritative  voice  on  the  affairs  of  Europe.  They 
must  be  skilled  in  the  art  of  diplomacy,  so  that  they  may 
establish  the  personal  contacts  on  which  so  much  depends. 
With  Chamberlain,  Briand  and  Stresemann  sitting  in  the 
Assembly  and  meeting  four  times  a  year  on  the  Council 
of  the  League,  you  felt  that  the  League  revolved  on  a 
secure  pivot.  There  might  be  difficulties  to  overcome,  but  so 
long  as  the  trinity  of  Geneva  remained  there  was  some 
hope  of  the  nations  advancing  in  unity.  But  now  the 
partnership  has  been  dissolved  you  predict  that  the 
machinery  of  the  League  will  not  run  so  smoothly,  that 
adjustments  will  be  more  difficult,  that,  in  fact,  we  had 
better  look  out  for  squalls. 

Without  underrating  the  value  of  the  Kellogg  Pact  you 
maintain  that  the  very  expectations  which  it  has  raised 
will  more  readily  launch  the  League  in  a  trough  of  depres¬ 
sion  if  all  does  not  go  well.  At  the  same  time,  if  I  under¬ 
stand  you  aright,  you  do  not  think  that  it  was  altogether 
an  advantage  for  the  League  that  it  should  be  so  depen¬ 
dent  on  these  personal  contacts,  for  sooner  or  later  in  the 
nature  of  things  they  were  sure  to  be  dissolved.  The 
real  trouble  you  detect  is  that  there  is  no  one  who  can  take 
the  place  of  the  happy  trinity  which  guided  the  League  to 
Locarno,  and  has  so  far  preserved  it  from  shipwreck  on 
the  shoals  of  international  jealousies.  Leadership  there 
must  be  if  all  the  perilous  stuff  that  there  is  still  about 
is  to  be  got  rid  of.  After  that,  when  the  necessity  for 
international  co-operation  has  been  realised  and  the 
League  has  sailed  into  smooth  water  mediocrity  may  be 
trusted  to  keep  the  keel  even.  For  then  the  democracies  of 
the  worM,  having  graduated  in  the  new  school,  would  be 
able  to  make  their  own  contacts  and  assert  their  will  for 
peace.  That  is  the  goal  which  we  must  aim  at ;  but  in  the 
meantime  you  are  anxious  as  to  what  may  happen  with 
only  Briand  left  and  new  men  at  the  helm  in  Geneva.  I 
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think  you  have  some  reason  to  be,  as  I  shall  presently 
explain,  for  Lord  Cushendun  has  had  little  experience  in 
international  politics,  and  Hermann  Muller  has  still  to 
take  his  bearings.  We  might  yet  hope  for  the  best  if 
Briand  were  the  same  steadfast  champion  of  the  policy  of 
reconciliation  which  he  stood  for  at  Locarno.  But  the 
blunt  and  sad  truth  is  that  he  has  suffered  a  sea  change. 
This  is,  at  any  rate,  the  prevailing  impression  left  by  the 
speech  which  he  made  to  the  Assembly  in  which,  after 
paying  tribute  to  the  League  and  its  ideals,  he  pointed  his 
finger  at  the  German  delegation  and,  to  their  immense  sur¬ 
prise  and  chagrin,  told  them  that  there  was  reason  to 
suspect  that  they  were  not  really  disarmed,  that  in  fact 
there  was  still  ground  to  regard  them  with  suspicion. 
Lest  you  think  that  I  may  have  exaggerated  the  offending 
passage  in  his  speech,  let  me  add  that  M.  William  Martin, 
the  foreign  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  with  all  his 
fidelity  to  France,  felt  bound  to  make  a  protest  in  his 
paper  the  same  afternoon. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  end  of  the  passage  which  so  startled 
the  German  delegation  that  one  at  least  of  their  number 
was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  jumping  up  to  protest 
at  once,  M.  Briand  drew  the  moral  that  the  real  safe¬ 
guard  for  peace  lay  in  the  growth  of  confidence  between 
the  nations  and  their  adherence  to  the  spirit  of  peace. 
He  proclaimed  himself  an  optimist ;  he  was  confident  that 
this  spirit  would  prevail.  But  the  mischief  had  been 
done.  Openly  and  flagrantly  had  the  apostle  of  peace 
been  caught  sowing  tares  in  the  very  field  which  he  was 
pledged  to  cultivate.  For  if  his  remarks  meant  anything 
they  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  the  very  distrust  and 
suspicion  which  he  declared  almost  in  the  same  breath 
it  should  be  the  supreme  object  of  the  League  to  dissipate. 
They  were  indeed  the  very  arguments  which  those  in 
France  who  oppose  any  general  reduction  of  armaments 
use  when  faced  with  the  German  demand  for  a  reduction 
in  the  still  huge  military  establishments  of  the  victorious 
Powers.  And  those  who  believe  that  without  limitation 
and  reduction  of  armaments  Europe  will  never  be  freed 
from  the  suspicions  and  fears  which  were  the  root  cause 
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of  the  last  trouble,  really  felt  a  sense  akin  to  despair  in 
listening  to  these  words  of  M.  Briand. 

Now  I  don’t  want  to  exaggerate  the  impression  which 
this  speech  left.  In  the  days  when  the  trinity  of  Geneva 
was  at  work  and  Chamberlain  and  Stresemann  were  here 
it  is  probable  that  the  effect  of  M.  Briand’s  words  would 
have  been  removed  by  interviews  and  explanations  the 
next  day.  Briand’s  speech,  when  carefully  read,  created 
a  far  better  impression  than  the  words  above  quoted  when 
addressed  to  the  Germans,  and  Briand  himself  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Press  declared  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
departing  from  the  policy  of  Locarno  or  doing  anything 
to  destroy  the  great  work  of  reconciliation.  What  he  had 
said  seemed,  so  he  pleaded,  nothing  less  than  the  obvious, 
for  no  one  could  deny  that  Germany  had  this  potential 
capacity  for  war  in  population  and  industrial  resources. 
The  men  who  had  fought  in  the  War  were  still  there,  as  he 
had  pointed  out,  and  could  be  incorporated  in  the  skeleton 
cadres  of  the  German  standing  army,  the  100,000  men, 
mainly  composed  of  officers,  who  were  allowed  to  Germany 
under  the  Peace  Treaty.  Now  it  must  be  said  that  this 
picture  of  the  German  Army,  whether  it  is  composed  of 
men  of  the  officer  type  or  not,  gives  a  very  wrong  impres¬ 
sion  of  its  fighting  capacity.  For  the  German  Army  is 
not  permitted  to  possess  any  tanks  or  big  guns  and  bomb¬ 
ing  planes,  without  which  no  army  could  hold  the  field 
in  present  times.  Moreover,  the  fighting  value  of  the  men 
who  fought  in  the  War  is  not  only  a  declining  asset,  but 
one  which  few  soldiers  versed  in  the  art  of  mechanical 
warfare  would  place  much  store  by. 

M.  Briand’s  explanations  did  not  really  meet  the  point 
that  a  statesman  who  had  made  the  reconciliation  of  France 
and  Germany  the  main  plank  in  his  policy  appeared  to 
make  a  volte-face  in  advancing  such  arguments.  Of 
course,  orators  who  speak  without  notes  may  make  slips, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  M.  Briand  meant  what  he  said, 
and  what  we  had  to  search  for  was  an  explanation  which 
would  fit  the  circumstances  and  at  the  same  time  restore  a 
working  contact  again  between  Germany  and  France  at 
Geneva.  The  explanation  was,  I  think,  really  to  be  found  in 
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the  desire,  not  confined  to  M.  Briand  alone,  to  teach  the 
Germans  a  lesson  for  the  rude  remarks  which  their  Press 
had  recently  made  not  only  about  French,  but  also  British 
statesmanship.  Briand  was  accused  of  selling  the  pass,  of 
going  one  better  than  the  militarists  in  his  opposition  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  Rhineland  when  his  own  views  were,  it 
is  said,  quite  different.  And  as  for  Great  Britain,  she  had 
thrown  all  her  principles  in  the  Preparatory  Disarmament 
Commission  to  the  wind  by  surrendering  to  the  French 
demand  that  no  limitation  should  be  set  on  trained 
reserves  in  order  to  obtain  a  concession  from  the  French 
for  the  limitation  of  light  cruisers.  It  was  therefore  a  good 
thing,  so  argued  the  supporters  of  the  new  understanding 
between  England  and  France,  that  Germans  should  have 
been  told  some  home  truths.  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
something  about  this  naval  compromise  before  I  finish. 
Although  it  is  no  direct  concern  of  the  League,  it  may 
be  said  to  have  set  the  heather  alight  at  Geneva.  For  the 
moment  I  am  only  concerned  with  pointing  a  moral,  and 
that  is  that  the  three  great  nations,  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
other  nations  on  whose  agreement  the  peace  of  Europe 
primarily  depends,  must  avoid  crossing  one  another  as 
they  have  been  doing  lately.  For  the  most  important  task 
before  us  at  Geneva  is  to  improve  the  relations  of  France 
and  England  with  Germany  so  that  the  Germans,  who  are 
rapidly  becoming  the  greatest  industrial  country  in 
Europe,  may  be  led  more  and  more  to  co-operate  with  their 
former  enemies  in  the  work  of  reconstruction.  Italy,  of 
course,  comes  into  this  picture,  and  the  complex  of  her 
relations  with  the  Balkans  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  But 
the  primary  foundation  of  peace  lies  in  the  good  relations 
and  co-operation  of  Germany  with  France  and  England. 

No  doubt,  as  Lord  Cushendun  explained  at  Geneva,  the 
one  object  in  holding  naval  conversations  with  France  was 
to  remove  the  deadlock  on  the  method  of  calculating 
auxiliary  vessels  which  had  held  up  the  progress  of  so- 
called  disarmament  in  the  Preparatory  Disarmament  Com¬ 
mission.  But  the  effect  of  secret  conversations  with 
France,  however  good  their  object  may  have  been,  was  to 
raise  a  cloud  of  suspicion  in  Germany,  for  it  was  hinted  that 
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part  of  the  bargain  was  a  concession  on  the  British  side  to  ! 
the  French  demand  that  there  should  be  no  limitation  of 
military  reserves.  The  Germans,  who  professed  to  see  in  i 
this  the  end  of  their  hope  of  a  general  reduction  in  the 
military  establishments  of  the  victorious  Powers  or  any  j*i 
relaxation  in  the  ring  of  steel  which  surrounds  them, 
promptly  reacted  by  trying  to  sow  mischief  between  Great 
Britain  and  America.  Their  Press  declared  with  such  ;i 
unanimity  that  the  new  naval  compromise  with  F ranee  was  I 
aimed  at  America,  that  the  German  Government  were  held  |j 
to  have  inspired  the  attack.  The  German  Press,  so  I  am 
told  by  competent  German  authorities,  plunged  into  this  [ 
anti-British  campaign  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse.  It  needed  no  stimulus  to  do  so,  because  the  Ger-  i 
man  public  were,  quite  apart  from  any  rumour  about  the 
effect  of  the  Anglo-French  naval  compromise  on  military 
armaments,  extraordinarily  incensed  at  the  participation  of 
British  troops  in  the  French  manoeuvres  in  the  occupied  f 
area.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  what  the  Germans  who  ^ 

came  to  Geneva  for  the  Ninth  Assembly  told  one  that  i 

this  rather  tactless  act  on  our  part  began  the  trouble.  For  j 
the  German  Press  saw  in  it  a  proof  of  closer  partnership 
between  France  and  England,  and  feared,  in  fact,  that  it  \ 
meant  that  we  should  be  found  on  the  side  of  France  in  I 
resisting  their  demand  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland.  | 
I  don’t  think  that  they  have  much  hope  of  making  head¬ 
way  with  their  demand  for  general  reduction  of  arma-  j 
ments.  What  the  Germans  are  passionately  set  on  is  the 
freedom  of  their  territory  in  the  Rhineland  from  the 
French  troops,  who  to  the  number  of  over  fifty  thousand 
still  remain  in  the  Palatinate  and  at  Coblence.  Our 
occupying  force  in  the  small  enclave  of  Wiesbaden  has 
been  reduced  to  about  six  thousand  men,  while  the 
Belgians  retain  only  five  thousand  men  on  German  soil, 
and  everyone  knows  that  if  the  French  went  we  and  the 
Belgians  would  be  glad  to  go.  Still,  the  occupation  is  an 
Allied  affair  under  the  Treaty,  and  when  Herr  Muller, 
in  the  name  of  his  Government,  approached  M.  Briand  in 
Geneva  in  September  he  was  politely  informed  that 
nothing  could  be  done  until  the  other  Powers  had  been 
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consulted.  Herr  Muller  was  advised  to  draw  them  into 
conversations  if  he  could  and  then  lay  his  proposals  before 
the  former  Allies,  among  whom  Italy  was  included,  for  she 
is  technically  one  of  the  occupying  Powers  although  she 
retains  only  an  officer  and  five  soldiers  in  Coblence. 

This  was  the  situation  before  M.  Briand  made  his 
speech.  The  new  German  Government  had  sent  its 
Socialist  Chancellor  to  Geneva  to  make  what  the  Germans 
believed  to  be  an  absolutely  just  and  proper  demand,  for 
the  Treaty  declares  that  if  before  the  expiration  of  fifteen 
years  Germany  complies  with  all  the  undertakings  result¬ 
ing  from  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  the  occupying  forces 
will  be  withdrawn  immediately.  Now,  as  Count  Bernstorff 
pointed  out  in  Geneva,  this  cannot  possibly  mean  that  the 
occupying  forces  shall  not  be  withdrawn  until  every  penny 
of  reparation  has  been  paid,  for  if  that  had  been  intended 
no  date  could  have  been  fixed  for  withdrawal.  In  the 
German  view,  with  the  Dawes  Plan  working  smoothly  and 
the  clean  bill  which  has  been  granted  to  Germany  on  her 
disarmament  under  the  Treaty,  Germany  has  a  juridical 
right  to  demand  evacuation.  But  that  is  not  the  only 
ground  on  which  the  German  Government  claims  evacua¬ 
tion.  It  claims,  of  course,  as  you  know,  that  evacuation 
should  have  followed  the  Treaty  of  Locarno,  which  was  a 
guarantee  of  Germany’s  good  faith,  and  that  once  Germany 
had  been  elected  to  the  Council  of  the  League  she  had  an 
even  greater  moral  right  to  demand  the  freedom  of  her 
soil.  For  otherwise  she  was  placed  in  the  invidious  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  Power  to  whom  equality  with  the  other  great 
Powers  had  been  granted  in  name  only.  To  raise  the  doubt 
whether  Germany  was  really  disarmed  seemed,  therefore, 
to  the  Germans  a  sinister  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  and  one  which  they  had  least  of  all  expected  from 
M.  Briand,  who  has  always  been  supposed  to  favour 
evacuation.  Nor  has  the  question  of  evacuation  anything 
really  to  do  with  reparation.  The  Germans  did  not  draw 
up  the  Dawes  scheme.  All  they  did  was  to  comply  with 
it  and  pay  what  was  demanded.  To  require,  therefore, 
that  the  scheme  should  be  revised  in  such  a  way  as  to 
accelerate  payments  imposed  on  Germany  was  to  go  out- 
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side  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  altogether.  But  since  the 
French  insisted  on  receiving  some  advantage  for 
evacuating  the  Rhineland  the  Germans  decided  that  they 
would  at  least  discover  what  was  required  of  them,  while 
making  it  plain  that  in  their  view  such  demands  were 
extortionate. 

Now,  as  you  who  have  followed  this  controversy  know, 
what  the  P'rench  really  want  is  further  guarantees  for  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Germany,  that  is  to  say,  Poland,  and  an 
extension  of  control  over  the  demilitarised  area  when  their 
troops  are  withdrawn  from  the  occupied  territory.  The 
Germans  refuse  to  make  any  such  concessions,  which  are, 
indeed,  quite  outside  their  Treaty  obligations.  So  the  issue 
narrowed  itself  down  to  the  question  of  what  offer  the 
Germans  could  make  in  the  way  of  monetary  compensation 
and  further  guarantees  for  the  payment  of  reparation.  I 
think  all  this  bargaining  very  bad  business  for  France,  for 
she  gains  nothing  but  ill-will  in  Germany  by  insisting  on 
continuing  the  occupation,  and  if  she  were  to  withdraw  her 
troops  to-morrow  the  great  obstacle  to  the  reconciliation  of 
Fiance  with  Germany  would  be  removed.  The  last 
election  in  Germany,  with  its  important  reduction  of  the 
Nationalist  vote  and  the  victory  of  the  progressive  parties 
which  stand  for  the  policy  of  Locarno  and  all  that  it  means 
for  the  future  peace  of  the  world,  is  surely  a  fact  that 
France  might  take  some  account  of.  And  yet  we  find  the 
new  German  Government  coming  again  to  Geneva  and 
again  being  rebuffed. 

I  say  rebuffed  because  this  is  one’s  impression  of  the 
proceedings  so  far.  But  the  Germans  are  wise  enough  not 
to  expect  to  get  all  their  demands  conceded  here.  What 
they  hope  for  the  moment  is  the  recognition  of  their  right 
to  evacuation  and  its  consideration  by  the  Governments 
concerned.  The  immediate  freeing  of  the  second  zone  has 
now  been  too  long  delayed  to  mean  anything,  for  its 
evacuation  is  due  in  1930.  But  another  long  five  years 
must  pass  before  the  third  zone  is  evacuated  under  the 
Treaty.  It  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Europe  if 
France  could  be  persuaded  to  take  this  course  at  once. 

As  I  write  the  first  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
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occupying  Powers  and  the  German  delegation  is  taking 
place  at  the  British  headquarters  in  Geneva.  I  hope  that 
this  means  that  Lord  Cushendun  has  plucked  up  the 
courage,  of  which  we  have  shown  so  little  in  our  dealings 
with  France  on  this  question,  to  take  a  definite  lead  for 
evacuation.  The  idea  that  any  considerable  sum  could  be 
raised  this  year  for  the  flotation  of  the  Dawes  bonds  is,  I 
I  am  told  by  financial  experts  here,  fantastic.  For  America 
is  the  only  country  which  could  find  the  money,  and  there 
is  no  chance  of  her  thinking  of  doing  anything  of  the  kind 
before  the  Presidential  election.  And  even  after  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  United  States,  which  found  most  of 
the  forty  millions  which  we  call  the  Dawes  Loan,  will  again 
put  her  hand  into  her  pocket.  You  know,  of  course,  the 
French  argument  that  there  is  a  close  relationship  between 
what  France  has  to  pay  to  other  countries  and  what  she 
receives  from  Germany.  It  is  an  argument  which  we  may 
well  sympathise  with,  for  we  are  at  present  still  paying 
more  to  America  than  we  are  receiving  from  our  debtors, 
or  were  doing  so  until  this  year.  “  Inter-Allied  and  asso¬ 
ciated  debts,”  as  the  War  phraseology  went,  must  surely  be 
revised  some  day. 

But  to  raise  the  question  now  with  any  hope  of  obtaining 
reductions  in  what  Europe  ow'es  America  would  be  a  foolish 
policy.  The  Americans  must  be  left  to  find  out  for  them¬ 
selves  that  it  is  not  to  their  advantage  to  be  in  the  position 
of  a  creditor  on  such  a  large  scale.  It  is  not  the  sentimental 
argument  or  any  criticism  of  their  attitude  that  they  have 
the  right  to  be  paid  which  will  deflect  them  from  their  pre¬ 
sent  purpose.  But  the  economic  argument  will  in  the  long 
run  make  itself  felt.  In  the  meantime  any  idea  that  the 
victors  in  the  War  are  attempting  to  get  together  to  put 
up  a  united  front  to  America  on  the  debt  question  would 
be  fatal  to  any  progress  in  solving  this  problem.  To  ask 
the  Germans  for  compensation  for  clearing  out  of  the 
Rhineland  and  then  to  make  Americans  responsible  for  the 
continuance  of  the  occupation  because  they  would  not  find 
the  money  never  entered  into  anyone’s  calculations  in 
Geneva,  in  spite  of  the  sensational  articles  which  were 
written  on  the  question.  About  our  other  contacts  with 
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America  I  must  tell  you  in  my  next  letter.  There  are  some 
aspects  of  the  Anglo-French  naval  conference  that  seemed 
particularly  unfortunate  at  the  moment.  The  secrecy  in 
which  the  business  was  involved  led  to  the  wildest  rumours, 
and  the  Germans  showed  a  most  mischievous  spirit  in 
trying  to  suggest  that  the  compromise  was  in  effect  an 
agreement  aimed  at  America.  It  is,  of  course,  nothing  of 
the  kind.  But  since  our  unfortunate  differences  with  the 
United  States  over  the  limitation  of  cruisers  we  ought  to 
have  known  that  separate  conversations  with  France  on 
this  subject,  the  results  of  which  could  not  be  immediately 
removed,  were  bound  to  raise  suspicions  in  the  mind  of 
the  public  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  far 
more  vital  for  us  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Americans,  and  then  we  might  have  approached  the 
French,  whose  fleet  is  of  small  consequence  to  us  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  American.  To  reverse  this  process  and 
come  to  an  arrangement  about  categories  of  vessels  which 
appears  to  cut  across  the  American  demand  for  a  free  hand 
within  a  limited  tonnage  to  build  the  type  of  cruisers  which 
suits  them  seemed  such  bad  diplomacy  that  no  one  was 
surprised  to  hear  Lord  Cushendun  tell  the  Assembly  of 
the  League  that  the  compromise,  if  open  to  objection, 
would  be  revised  and  the  discussion  placed  on  a  new  basis. 


EBB  AND  FLOW 
A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn. 

Presidential  elections  in  America  run  a  course  as  well 
marked  as  that  of  a  recurrent  fever.  No  doubt  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  a  dispensation  under  which  the  country 
at  large  and  the  persons  more  specially  concerned  can  be 
assured  that,  once  over,  the  fit  is  over  for  four  years; 
whereas  the  British  electorate  and  British  politicians  can 
never  be  certain  even  for  twelve  months  ahead  that  a  con¬ 
test  will  not  be  forced  on  them.  On  the  whole,  however, 
under  the  system  which  prevails  here  there  is  more  chance 
that  an  important  matter  may  be  considered  mainly  on  its 
own  merits  and  not  on  the  forecast  of  electoral  results.  A 
general  election  must  come  some  day;  but  if  no  one  knows 
exactly  when  it  will  come,  there  is  a  tendency  to  ignore  it. 
In  America,  where  the  whole  course  is  laid  down,  the  elec¬ 
toral  factor  can  never  be  forgotten;  and  because  in 
practice  it  has  always  dominated  with  increasing  insistence 
during  the  last  two  years  of  a  Presidential  term,  usage 
passes  into  obligation,  and  it  would  be  considered  scarcely 
decent  for  an  American  administration  to  act  in  those 
years  with  the  least  disregard  of  party  interest. 

The  contest  is  now  fairly  engaged,  and  all  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  energies  of  the  New  World  will  whoop  it  up  from 
now  to  November — the  more  vehemently  because  defec¬ 
tions  from  both  sides  are  already  declaring  themselves. 
Mr.  Smith,  the  Democratic  candidate,  is  a  Catholic,  and 
stands  for  some  modification  of  the  total  prohibition  law. 
Many  of  the  passionate  prohibitionists  are  also  pas¬ 
sionately  Protestants;  and  Protestantism  in  the  United 
States  regards  Rome  with  as  much  horror  as  it  does  in 
Scotland,  or  even  in  Ulster.  There  are  said  to  be  educated 
men  who  believe  that  if  Mr.  Smith  were  elected  “  the  Pope 
would  be  over  here  in  a  week,’*  and  within  a  fortnight  would 
be  “doing  the  temporal  power.”  It  is  therefore  difficult 
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to  restrain  Mr.  Smith’s  opponents  from  seeking  to  stimu¬ 
late  this  religious  prejudice  against  him.  But  it  is  also  a 
maxim  in  American  politics  that  raising  the  theological 
issue  has  always  been  fatal  to  the  party  which  raised  it; 
and  in  point  of  fact  certain  lifelong  Republicans  are  break¬ 
ing  away  from  this  party  on  this  ground,  saying  that  their 
forefathers  came  away  from  Europe  to  escape  persecution 
or  injury  on  questions  of  religion  and  that  they  will  not 
tolerate  intolerance  in  the  new  land. 

Also  it  is  difficult  for  any  European  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Smith’s  attitude  to  the  Volstead  Act  and  its  results 
will  not  detach  some  support  from  Mr.  Hoover’s  “dry” 
orthodoxy.  A  message  to  The  Times,  dated  September  9th, 
reports  that  the  Grand  Jury  of  Philadelphia  have  ordered 
the  removal  of  the  captain  of  their  detective  force,  and 
report  “  that  there  has  been,  and  now  is,  a  direct  connec¬ 
tion  between  certain  members  of  the  police  force  and  a 
well-organised  group  of  persistent  law-breakers  who  com¬ 
pose  the  most  dangerous  element  in  our  community.”  The 
Grand  Jury’s  investigation  was  occasioned,  according  to 
The  Times  correspondent,  by  the  discovery  of  “  a  regular 
arsenal  for  the  arming  of  ‘gangsters’  employed  by  the 
‘  bootleggers  ’  with  rifles,  revolvers,  machine-guns,  and 
bullet-proof  vests.”  \The  Times,  one  may  note,  is  slow 
to  recognise  that  the  Volstead  Act  has  enriched  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  by  two  words  which  are  now  much  more 
widely  familiar  than  the  technical  vocabulary  generated 
by  the  League  of  Nations.]  It  should  be  added  that  the 
statements  of  the  correspondent  are  borne  out  by 
recent  notice  of  additions  to  the  armed  and  armoured 
patrol  fleet  which  are  on  a  scale  to  affect  international  dis¬ 
cussions  on  naval  armament. 

Further,  it  is  not  excessive  to  suppose  that  some 
Republican  allegiances  may  be  shaken  when  it  is  known 
that  Mr.  Hoover’s  success  is  desired  and  worked  for  (and 
contributed  to)  no  less  by  bootleggers  than  by  teetotallers. 
The  continued  existence  of  this  great,  growing  and  highly 
capitalised  industry  depends  absolutely  on  retaining  the 
Volstead  Act  as  one  of  the  ornaments  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Allow  the  citizens  to  buy  beer  and 
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wine  legitimately,  and  what  becomes  of  bootlegging? 
Some  traffic  no  doubt  will  remain,  for  the  land  whose 
chief  contribution  to  the  culture  of  modern  Europe  has 
been  the  cocktail  must  somehow  get  alcohol  in  the  cruder 
forms.  Yet  the  Germans  in  America  number  some 
twelve  millions;  they  are  not  less  devoted  to  beer  under 
that  clime  than  at  home;  the  brewing  industry  was  largely 
in  their  hands,  and  if  Mr.  Smith  is  identified  with  the  hope 
of  beer  cheap  and  legitimate  instead  of  costly  and  contra¬ 
band,  he  should  have  great  chances  in  this  direction. 

It  is  natural,  then,  that  Republican  advocates  should 
be  eager  to  make  capital  out  of  the  bouquets  which  were 
strewn  before  Mr.  Kellogg’s  triumphal  car  during  his 
European  progress.  But  here  there  is  embarrassment.  If 
Mr.  Hoover  wins,  and  the  victory  can  be  attributed  (even 
unjustly)  to  electoral  influence  gained  in  this  way,  the 
temptations  for  Democrats  to  overthrow  the  policy  claimed 
as  Republican  would  be  very  great.  Mr.  Kellogg  by  the 
institutions  of  his  country  has  been  obliged  to  invite 
European  States  to  sign  a  compact  with  his  name  attached 
in  the  knowledge  that  America  may  repudiate  his  signa¬ 
ture.  Unless  the  Peace  Treaty  can  secure  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  in  the  Senate — and  this  is  more  than  the 
Republicans  can  command — Mr.  Kellogg  will  become  the 
world’s  laughing  stock.  That  would  be  a  cruel  destiny 
for  one  who  believes  as  sincerely  in  his  pacifist  mission  as 
did  his  Democratic  forerunner,  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
than  whom  there  never  was  a  more  convinced  apostle.  Yet 
it  w^ould  be  no  greater  ignominy  than  the  Republicans 
inflicted  on  the  Democratic  President  Wilson. 

That  is  not  likely  to  happen.  There  is- no  suggestion 
that  Mr.  Kellogg  is  imperious  and  self-centred  as  Wilson 
was ;  and  no  Secretary  of  State  has  the  opportunity  to  make 
so  many  enemies  as  the  autocratic  President  found,  or 
created  for  himself.  Besides,  however  the  United  States 
may  disregard  and  despise  European  opinion,  millions  of 
their  people  must  be  aware  that,  for  a  second  time  within 
ten  years,  an  American  statesman  has  taken  on  himself  to 
give  a  moral  lead  to  Europe  and  has  received  Europe’s 
applause.  If  for  a  second  time  the  United  States  refuse 
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adherence  to  the  Covenant  which  their  spokesman  has  pro¬ 
posed,  American  pride  would  inevitably  suffer.  Even  as 
it  is,  the  spectacle  of  these  pacifist  champions  piling  up 
ten  thousand  ton  cruisers  provokes  comment  within  doors 
and  outdoors;  and  this  anomaly  grows  the  more  flagrant 
when  outcry  for  additional  urgency  is  raised  because  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  are  reported  to  have  agreed,  provisionally, 
on  certain  steps  towards  restricting  outlay  on  naval 
construction. 


In  short,  America  offers  a  rich  field  for  ironic  con¬ 
templation.  But  is  Europe  barren.?  The  writer  of  these 
notes  chanced  this  August  to  look  down  from  the  French 
slope  of  the  Jura;  and  there  lay  Geneva  by  its  lake,  spread 
out  that  sunny  day  like  the  Good  Child’s  Town  out  of  a 
box  of  nursery  bricks :  so  clean,  so  tidy,  so  unsuspectable 
that  it  was  odd  to  think  how  all  the  good  intentions  (with 
some  of  the  vanities)  of  all  the  most  virtuous  people  in 
Europe  are  bobbing  about  like  gherkins  in  a  cauldron 
where  simmers  and  bubbles  the  most  amazing  hell-broth  of 
intrigues,  jealousies,  blood  feuds,  and  bitter  memories. 
Who  is  the  representative  figure  of  the  League  of  Nations? 
Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  who  perhaps  has  achieved  more 
by  the  sheer  contagion  of  disinterested  integrity  than  any 
other  diplomat  by  subtlety?  or  is  it  M.  Valdemaras  with 
his  Lithuanian  irredentism?  Or  is  it  perhaps  M.  Briand, 
not  less  nationalist  than  M.  Valdemaras,  yet  essentially 
a  man  of  the  post-War  world  with  all  the  tradition  of 
French  skill  and  eloquence  at  his  command,  and  employing 
them  frankly  to  establish  new  buttresses  for  the  old  fabric? 
When  the  Kellogg  Pact  was  signed  in  Paris  he  was  the 
spokesman  of  that  conclave,  and  spoke  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  It  is  well  to  have  proclaimed  peace,  he  said,  but 
the  next  step  is  to  “  organise  it.”  How  to  substitute  settle¬ 
ment  by  law  for  settlement  by  force,  that  is  the  question. 
There  is  no  tribunal  accepted  in  principle  by  all  who  may 
need  to  be  brought  before  it — or  to  bring  others.  But  this 
does  not  prove  that  recourse  to  law  will  not  be  adopted, 
and  with  a  kind  of  fervour,  by  those  who  were  readiest  to 
make  war.  Scott  knew  human  nature,  and  he  describes  his 
Dandie  Dinmont,  descendant  of  the  old  border  raiders,  as 
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one  of  a  community  whose  luxury  was  litigation — and 
chiefly  on  points  where  sentiment,  not  material  interest, 
was  at  stake. 

The  League’s  September  meeting  was  preceded  by  a 
sermon  from  Dean  Inge  in  the  Cathedral  Church  at 
Geneva.  Those  who  came  expecting  to  hear  him  say  the 
unexpected  were  not  disappointed;  but  whether  all  that 
was  new  in  his  sermon  was  true,  admits  debate.  He 
specially  warned  his  audience  against  believing  that  the 
spread  of  democracy  makes  for  the  spread  of  peace.  His 
study  of  modern  history  convinces  him  that  “  in  bellicosity 
and  injustice  to  weaker  nations  there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose 
between  monarchies  and  republics.”  Blame,  he  thinks,  has 
often  been  wrongly  put  on  the  dynasts.  “  Nations  go 
mad  and  make  scapegoats  of  their  rulers.”  If  Dean  Inge 
has  so  read  the  history  of  modern  times  as  to  convince  him¬ 
self  that  Russia  pushed  its  rulers  into  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  (the  pivot  of  modern  history),  he  is  very  singular.  Or 
does  he  believe  that  in  the  year  before  1914  the  German 
and  the  Austrian  peoples  were  urging  on  the  Imperially 
controlled  staffs  ?  Again,  it  may  be  true  that  “  civilised 
nations  do  not  regard  war  as  a  sport,”  but  assuredly  men  of 
the  type  of  the  German  Crown  Prince  in  1914  looked  on  it 
as  a  lusty  adventure.  Even  in  civilised  Britain,  did 
Dean  Inge  never  meet  young  men  terribly  anxious  lest  the 
War  should  be  over  before  they  got  into  it?  We  have 
advanced  from  that  standpoint,  because  war  has  proved  to 
be  unbearably  disagreeable  under  modern  conditions. 
iDean  Inge  thinks  that  the  chief  deterrent  will  be  economic. 
“  No  one  who  has  anything  to  lose  is  ever  going  to  vote 
for  such  a  war  again.”  Yet  in  truth  expense  has  seldom 
stopped  war;  all  the  arguments,  which  before  1914  taught 
us  that  prolonged  war  would  be  financially  impossible,  went 
by  the  board  in  the  first  fortnight.  What  is  going  to  stop 
war  is  the  personal,  abject  humiliation  of  many  of  its 
experiences — most  typical  of  them  being  the  need  for  a  gas 
mask :  and  the  danger  that  adventurous  spirits  may  want  a 
new  set-to  can  only  come  from  one  quarter.  The  airmen 
in  the  Great  War  had  a  marvellous — though  most  deadly — 
adventure.  Nobody  else  had,  in  Europe. — Dean  Inge  is 
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right,  however,  in  one  matter.  Wars  of  exploitation,  wars 
against  the  comparatively  unarmed,  have  been  undertaken 
as  often  and  as  freely  by  democracies  as  by  other  types  of 
state.  “  This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  war  which  the  League 
of  Nations  ought  to  be  able  to  prevent,”  says  the  Dean. 
Yet  most  of  us  regard  the  League  as  being  fully  occupied 
with  the  effort  to  devise  means  for  guaranteeing  nations 
above  a  certain  level  of  civilisation  against  war  with  others 
on  that  same  level.  If  the  League  takes  on  a  wider  scope, 
its  existence  is  likely  to  be  jeopardised.  For,  after  all, 
the  wars  of  exploitation  are  those  which  it  is  difficult  to 
condemn.  Without  war,  could  the  European  race  have 
colonised  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  South 
Africa 

Another  of  the  statements  in  the  Dean’s  ingenious  dis¬ 
course  is  that  war’s  main  cause  is  fear — fear  of  sudden  and 
unprovoked  attack.  “  Fear  drove  all  the  chief  belliger¬ 
ents  in  the  Great  War  to  take  up  arms.”  One  might 
question  the  truth  of  that  concerning  Germany,  and  con¬ 
cerning  Russia;  but  the  best  test  is  the  nearest.  “  In  our 
own  case,”  says  Dean  Inge,  “  the  one  convincing  and 
unanswerable  argument  was  that  of  the  Prime  Minister: 
‘  If  we  remain  neutral  we  shall  be  left  without  a  friend 
in  the  world,  the  predestined  victims  of  the  next  coali¬ 
tion.’  ”  Dean  Inge  may  describe  accurately  what  passed 
in  his  own  mind ;  but  this  reasoning  was  far  too  remote  to 
affect  the  English  people.  For  one  thing,  they  were  then 
too  ignorant  of  war  to  feel  fear,  either  from  its  immediate 
or  its  ultimate  consequences.  The  House  of  Commons,  on 
occasions  when  party  ties  are  taken  off — as  they  were  on 
August  4th,  1914 — is  extraordinarily  representative  of  the 
British  people.  It  was  not  the  Prime  Minister’s  speech 
that  decided  the  opinion  of  the  House,  which  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  manifestly  wavered;  it  was  not  the  opening  part  of 
Sir  Edward  Grey’s  speech  dealing  with  our  relations  to 
France.  It  was  the  demonstration  that  German’s  viola¬ 
tion  of  Belgian  neutrality  had  torn  up  the  covenants  of 
Europe,  and  that  Great  Britain’s  word  was  pledged  to 
resist.  These  were  not  my  personal  relations.  I  was  an 
Irish  Nationalist,  temperamentally  a  partisan  of  France; 
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I  was  detached  enough  to  see  clearly,  as  I  ever  saw  any¬ 
thing  in  this  world,  what  swung  that  mass  of  men  into  all 
but  unanimity ;  and  fear  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
argument  which  Dean  Inge  attributes  to  the  Prime  Minister 
was  proper  to  use  with  those  who  felt  the  full  extent  of  the 
risk  and  hesitated  to  face  it.  But  I  doubt  if  they  were  one 
in  fifty  of  the  six  hundred  men  there  assembled. — This  is 
a  commonplace  account,  but  if  deans  are  to  re-edit  history, 
commonplace  observers  had  better  put  themselves  on 
record. 

Things  have  greatly  changed  since  1914.  We  all  know 
what  “  civilised  ”  war  amounted  to,  and  what  it  costs.  What 
is  more,  many  very  able  people  are  engaged  in  trying  to 
make  us  believe  it  worse  than  it  was.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
has  just  published  a  novel,  Mr.  Bleitsworthy  on  Ramfole 
Islandy  which  for  a  period  led  one  sanguine  reader  to 
believe  that  he  had  escaped  from  the  propagandist  and  got 
back  to  a  favourite  author.  Not  that  Mr.  Wells  was  ever 
not  a  propagandist.  Kipps  was  propaganda,  so  was  Love 
and  Mr.  Lewisham,  so  was  The  Wheels  of  Chance.  We 
were  made  acquainted  with  likeable,  even  lovable,  young 
men  of  the  shop  assistant  class ;  we  sympathised  with  their 
trials,  more  particularly  with  their  love  affairs  and  aspira¬ 
tions,  which  inevitably  went  wrong  because  the  aspirations 
aimed  at  companionships  and  alliances  for  which  the  young 
men  were  not  grateful.  But  we  were  left  to  draw  the 
inference  that  likeable  young  men  ought  to  get  an  educa¬ 
tion  which  would  enable  them  to  move  in  the  society  to 
which  they  aspired.  The  explicit  argument  was  put  into 
other  books  by  the  same  author  which  we  could  read  if  we 
chose.  Probably  Mr.  Wells  found  out  that  we  did  not; 
anyhow,  there  is  no  getting  away  from  the  propagandist 
nowadays.  Mr.  Bleitsworthy  begins  with  pages  of  crisp, 
clean,  alert  writing,  witty  and  pleasant  characterisation; 
then  an  ugly  episode  (modestly  handled,  as  things  go  now); 
and  then  seagoing  adventure;  we  see  Mr.  Wells  set  his 
amazing  power  of  detailed  imagination  to  conjure  up  the 
phenomena  of  storm  and  shipwreck.  And  then,  off  we  go 
into  sheer  fantasy,  moving  among  megatheria.  No  doubt 
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there  was  here  and  there  a  flavour  of  propagandist  allegory 
(there  may  even  be  propaganda  in  Mr.  Polly  for  that 
matter,  or  in  T ono  Bungay),  but  it  need  not  worry  anyone. 
.Then  comes  a  switch  to  the  cinema  screen,  and  we  are 
landed  in  the  European  War — which  again  Mr.  Wells 
seeks  to  reconstruct  through  vivid  imagination.  Frankly, 
he  overdoes  it;  more  especially  about  the  sergeants,  who 
in  an  ordinary  regiment  were  decent  Christians  and  not 
apoplectic  bullies.  But  then  beyond  the  Great  War,  which 
might  reasonably  hope  to  outdo  the  cannibals  and 
megatheria,  we  come  to  a  crowning  horror — the  execution 
of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti;  and  we  begin  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  this  surprising  artist,  who  carried  our  credulity 
lightly  over  such  difficult  passages,  has  not  suddenly  taken 
leave  of  his  senses  of  proportion  and  perspective.  Why 
dismiss  us  with  an  apprehension  that  the  so  versatile,  so 
gifted,  so  instructed  an  intelligence  which  has  kept  us  at  the 
stretch  of  interest  so  long  may  after  all  be  the  mind  of  a 
crank?  After  indicting  humanity  for  assenting  to  the 
massacre  of  millions,  it  is  like  anti-climax  to  go  on  to  urge 
that  it  may  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  execution  of  two 
men  charged  with  murder.  Mr.  Wells  is  too  gifted  a 
propagandist  for  us  not  to  be  annoyed  when  he  spoils  his 
propaganda. 

After  all,  the  piece  of  propaganda  likely  to  have  most 
effect  comes  from  M.  Briand,  who,  with  a  Frenchman’s 
wit,  summed  up  tendencies  in  an  epigram  which  marks  the 
prevailing  fashion — and  no  one  likes  to  be  out  of  it. 
“  There  used  to  be  competition  in  armaments  upward,”  he 
said ;  “  now,  there  is  competition  downwards.”  Thanks  to 
the  League  of  Nations,  he  added,  no  country  in  Europe 
could  go  before  its  Parliament  and  deliberately  propose  an 
enormous  increase  of  armaments.  Did  M.  Briand  in  his 
utterance  emphasise,  ever  so  slightly,  the  words  “  in 
Europe  ”  ? 

The  Trades  Union  Congress  at  Swansea  during  Septem¬ 
ber  showed  tendencies  that  are  best  described,  or  stig¬ 
matised,  by  the  Soviet  Press.  According  to  its  voices,  the 
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Council  has  delivered  up  the  masses  to  “  Mondism  and 
industrial  peace.”  The  Isvestia  goes  so  far  as  to  allege 
that  the  Labour  Party  is  “  heading  for  class  co-operation.” 
These  are  damning  words  indeed,  and  lead  us  to  believe 
that  the  damnable  instinct  for  compromise,  instead  of  irre¬ 
concilable  antagonisms,  is  asserting  itself.  The  Congress 
on  its  part  decided  definitely  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Russian  trade  unions,  because  their  influence  only  makes 
for  disunion  in  British  labour. — All  this  is  to  the  good.  But 
much  more  concrete  interest  attaches  to  the  experiment  of 
shipping  more  than  eight  thousand  unemployed  English 
workers  to  Canada,  in  the  first  instance  for  harvest  work. 
A  certain  proportion — under  five  per  cent. — have  kicked 
against  the  conditions  and  come  back ;  and  a  certain  outcry 
has  been  raised  by  some  spokesmen  of  Labour.  It  is  more 
significant  that  eight  thousand  have  carried  on,  and  that 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  has  lauded  the  venture.  For, 
after  all,  life  is  plainly  going  to  be  impossible  unless  the 
British  artisans,  who  expect,  very  rightly,  as  much  pay  as 
curates  or  subalterns,  are  willing  to  go  where  a  living  is  to 
be  found.  All  the  professional  classes  have  accepted  that 
necessity  for  their  offspring ;  there  is  not  a  parson,  or  doctor, 
or  colonel  who  is  not  ready  to  see  his  son  go  off  to  East 
Africa  or  British  Columbia  as  soon  as  his  education  is  over. 
In  Ireland  among  the  farming  class  the  eagerness  to  emi¬ 
grate  is  excessive.  But  it  looks  as  if  the  English  working 
man  expected  to  find  work,  or  have  it  found  for  him,  in 
familiar  conditions.  Above  all,  the  miners  seem  to  be,  by 
a  moral  and  mental  compulsion,  adscnpti  glebes,  tied  to 
their  parish  as  close  as  ever  were  the  serfs  in  old  times. 

Some  very  interesting  studies  of  them  appearing  in  T he 
Times  illustrate  this  trait  and  explain  it,  for  the  miner  class 
have  lived  by  themselves  and  to  themselves.  They  have  a 
special  hereditary  adaptation  to  a  particular  work  for  which 
no  other  worker,  it  is  said,  could  acquire  even  the  muscular 
capacity  till  after  long  months.  But  it  seems  beyond 
dispute  that  there  are  now  too  many  of  them  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  support ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  take  the  open  way  out  of  it.  There  is  no  open  way 
into  other  trades  at  home ;  but  overseas  the  miner  is  a  strong 
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man,  extraordinarily  skilful  with  a  spade,  and,  if  he  gets 
the  short-hafted,  broadfaced  tool  to  which  he  is  accus¬ 
tomed,  equal  to  a  woodman  with  the  axe ;  and  he  is  trained 
to  fixing  and  propping  all  sorts  of  wooden  structures.  We 
all  learnt  to  know  what  he  was  worth  in  trenches,  apart  from 
his  fighting  quality;  there  is  no  kind  of  man  who  would 
be  more  useful  in  a  Swiss  Family  Robinson  on  a  desert 
island.  If  Canada  gets  and  keeps  a  lot  of  them,  Canada 
will  make  a  great  bargain. 

One  of  the  periodic  rows  as  to  the  rights  of  biographers 
raged  throughout  September.  A  gentleman  who  signs  his 
book  “  Ephesian  ”  presented  Dickens  in  what  purported 
to  be  a  work  of  fiction.  The  portrait  was  resented  by 
admirers  of  the  novelist  and  by  his  family.  The  author 
retorts  that  his  presentment  is  true  to  the  facts  as  known  to 
him  after  four  years  of  study,  and  that  he  has  only  given 
his  work  the  shape  of  fiction  because  the  family’s  refusal 
to  allow  publication  of  certain  letters  made  it  impossible 
for  a  biographer  to  work  freely.  This  refusal  is  resented 
by  “  Ephesian,”  and  is,  moreover,  disapproved  by  some 
severe  critics  of  “  Ephesian’s  ”  book.  The  implications 
appear  to  be  these.  Any  public  entertainer  or  public 
instructor  is  beholden  to  the  public  for  the  rewards  which 
he  receives;  and  the  public,  his  generous  patron,  is  entitled 
not  only  to  receive  the  entertainment  or  instruction  for 
which  it  pays,  but  to  gratify  its  curiosity  to  the  full  con¬ 
cerning  the  man  who  has  instructed  or  entertained  it.  Our 
fathers  were  accustomed  to  believe  that  the  public  did  not 
completely  discharge  its  debt  to  such  a  man  as  Dickens  by 
payment  for  his  books;  gratitude  was  due,  and,  indeed, 
was  seldom  withholden.  Now,  however,  it  would  appear 
that  the  account  is  not  so  closed;  that  the  public  servant 
is  bound  after  death  to  render  up  account  of  his  private 
life,  so  that  it  may  be  compared  with  his  utterances.  This 
rule  has  a  special  application  for  novelists,  all  of  whom 
are,  willy-nilly,  less  or  more,  moral  philosophers;  and  they 
will  be  w'ell  advised  to  destroy  all  those  records  which  they 
would  most  desire  to  withhold  from  public  discussion,  for 
these  are  the  matters  which  public  curiosity  w'ill  be  most 
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eager  to  investigate,  and  the  things  out  of  which  a  caterer 
for  public  prurience  can  expect  most  profit. 

The  old  way  of  showing  prolonged  interest  in  an  artist 
was,  to  put  it  mildly,  preferable  to  such  posthumous  prying. 
I,  for  one,  applaud  the  conduct  of  the  Dickens  family  in 
refusing  to  allow  publication  of  documents  which,  in  their 
opinion,  Charles  Dickens  would  have  wished  to  keep 
undisclosed.  If  by  indiscretion  a  partial  publicity  has 
been  given  to  these,  so  much  the  worse ;  his  heirs  evidently 
feel  that  they  still  have  a  trust;  and  it  would  be  a  poor  way 
to  honour  that  by  abrogating  completely  what  has  been 
unwittingly  infringed. 

TO  MY  AGED  MOTHER 

By  Dudley  H.  Anderson 

Like  the  late  rose  that  fair  and  frail 
The  winter  still  withstands. 

Thy  wrinkled  brow  shows  sweet  and  pale; 

Those  wisps  of  knotted  hands. 

Like  thorned  stems,  the  summer  past, 

Tremble  as  in  the  autumn’s  blast. 

Fain  would  I  weave  the  summer  days 
About  thy  form  again. 

Bring  back  the  warm  sun’s  golden  rays 
And  June’s  refreshing  rain, 

So  thou,  my  Rose,  shouldst  bloom  in  prime. 

Nor  know  the  chill  of  winter  time. 

Yet  kindly  doth  the  season  shake 
Life’s  petals  on  the  snow, 

He  who  no  bruised  reed  will  break, 

He  hath  ordained  it  so. 

That  in  His  garden  by  His  grace, 

My  Rose  may  find  a  resting-place. 
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By  D.  H.  Lawrence 

They  were  true  idealists,  from  New  England.  But  that  is  some  time 
ago ;  before  the  War.  Several  years  before  the  War  they  met  and 
married;  he  a  tall,  keen-eyed  young  man  from  Connecticut,  she  a 
smallish,  demure.  Puritan-looking  young  woman  from  Massachusetts. 
They  both  had  a  little  money.  Not  much,  however.  Even  added 
together  it  didn’t  make  three  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Still — they 
were  free.  Free! 

Ah! _ freedom!  To  be  free  to  live  one’s  own  life!  To  be  twenty- 

five  and  twenty-seven,  a  pair  of  true  idealists  with  a  mutual  love 
of  beauty  and  an  inclination  towards  “  Indian  thought  ” — meaning, 
alas !  Mrs.  Besant — and  an  income  a  little  under  three  thousand  dollars 
a  year!  But  what  is  money?  All  one  wishes  to  do  is  to  live  a  full 
and  beautiful  life.  In  Europe,  of  course,  right  at  the  fountain-head  of 
tradition.  It  might  possibly  be  done  in  America:  in  New  England, 
for  example.  But  at  forfeiture  of  a  certain  amount  of  "  beauty.” 
True  beauty  takes  a  long  time  to  mature.  The  baroque  is  only  half- 
beautiful,  half-matured.  No,  the  real  silver  bloom,  the  real  golden- 
sweet  bouquet  of  beauty,  had  its  roots  in  the  Renaissance,  not  in  any 
later  or  shallower  period. 

Therefore,  the  two  idealists,  who  were  married  in  New  Haven, 
sailed  at  once  to  Paris:  Paris  of  the  old  days.  They  had  a  studio 
apartment  on  the  Boulevard  Montparnasse,  and  they  became  real 
Parisians,  in  the  old,  delightful  sense,  not  in  the  modern,  vulgar. 
It  was  the  shimmer  of  the  pure  impressionists,  Monet  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  the  world  seen  in  terms  of  pure  light,  light  broken  and 
unbroken.  How  lovely!  How  lovely!  how  lovely  the  nights,  the 
river,  the  mornings  in  the  old  streets  and  by  the  flower-stalls  and  the 
book-stalls,  the  afternoons  up  on  Montmartre  or  in  the  Tuileries,  the 
evenings  on  the  boulevards! 

They  both  painted,  but  not  desperately.  Art  had  not  taken  them 
by  the  throat,  and  they  did  not  take  Art  by  the  throat.  They  painted : 
that’s  all.  They  knew  people — nice  people,  if  possible,  though  one 
had  to  take  them  mixed.  And  they  were  happy. 

Yet  it  seems  as  if  human  beings  must  set  their  claws  in  something. 
To  be  ”  free,”  to  be  "  living  a  full  and  beautiful  life,”  you  must, 
alas!  be  attached  to  something.  A  "  full  and  beautiful  life  ”  means  a 
tight  attachment  to  something — at  least,  it  is  so  for  all  idealists — 
or  else  a  certain  boredom  supervenes;  there  is  a  certain  waving  of 
loose  ends  upon  the  air,  like  the  waving,  yearning  tendrils  of  the 
vine  that  spread  and  rotate,  seeking  something  to  clutch,  something 
up  which  to  climb  towards  the  necessary  sun.  Finding  nothing, 
the  vine  can  only  trail,  half-fulfilled,  upon  the  ground.  Such  is  free¬ 
dom — a  clutching  of  the  right  pole.  And  human  beings  are  all  vines. 
But  especially  the  idealist.  He  is  a  vine,  and  he  needs  to  clutch  and 
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climb.  And  he  despises  the  man  who  is  a  mere  potato,  or  turnip, 
or  lump  of  wood. 

Our  idealists  were  frightfully  happy,  but  they  were  all  the  time 
reaching  out  for  something  to  cotton  on  to.  At  first,  Paris  was  enough. 
They  explored  Paris  thoroughly.  And  they  learned  French  till  they 
almost  felt  like  French  people,  they  could  speak  it  so  glibly. 

Still,  you  know,  you  never  talk  French  with  your  soul.  It  can’t 
be  done.  And  though  it’s  very  thrilling,  at  first,  talking  in  French  to 
clever  Frenchmen — they  seem  so  much  cleverer  than  oneself — still, 
in  the  long  run,  it  is  not  satisfying.  The  endlessly  clever  materialism 
of  the  French  leaves  you  cold,  in  the  end,  gives  a  sense  of  barrenness 
and  incompatibility  with  true  New  England  depth.  So  our  two 
idealists  felt. 

They  turned  away  from  France — but  ever  so  gently.  France  had 
disappointed  them.  “  We’ve  loved  it,  and  we’ve  got  a  great  deal 
out  of  it.  But  after  a  while,  a  considerable  while — several  years,  in 
fact — Paris  leaves  one  feeling  disappointed.  It  hasn’t  quite  got  what 
one  wants.” 

”  But  Paris  isn’t  France.” 

”  No,  perhaps  not.  France  is  quite  different  from  Paris.  And 
France  is  lovely — quite  lovely.  But  to  us,  though  we  love  it,  it 
doesn’t  say  a  great  deal.” 

So,  when  the  War  came,  the  idealists  moved  to  Italy.  And  they 
loved  Italy.  They  found  it  beautiful,  and  more  poignant  than  France. 
It  seemed  much  nearer  to  the  New  England  conception  of  beauty: 
something  pure,  and  full  of  sympathy,  without  the  materialism  and 
the  cynicism  of  the  French.  The  two  idealists  seemed  to  breathe  their 
own  true  air  in  Italy. 

And  in  Italy,  much  more  than  in  Paris,  they  felt  they  could  thrill 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Buddha.  They  entered  the  swelling  stream  of 
modem  Buddhistic  emotion,  and  they  read  the  books,  and  they  prac¬ 
tised  meditation,  and  they  deliberately  set  themselves  to  eliminate 
from  their  own  souls  greed,  pain,  and  sorrow.  They  did  not  realise 
— yet — that  Buddha’s  very  eagerness  to  free  himself  from  pain  and 
sorrow  is  in  itself  a  sort  of  greed.  No,  they  dreamed  of  a  perfect 
world,  from  which  all  greed,  and  nearly  all  pain,  and  a  great  deal 
of  sorrow,  were  eliminated. 

But  America  entered  the  War,  so  the  two  idealists  had  to  help. 
They  did  hospital  work.  And  though  their  experience  made  them 
realise  more  than  ever  that  greed,  pain,  and  sorrow  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  world,  nevertheless,  the  Buddhism,  or  the  theosophy, 
didn’t  emerge  very  triumphant  from  the  long  crisis.  Somehow,  some¬ 
where,  in  some  part  of  themselves,  they  felt  that  greed,  pain  and 
sorrow  would  never  be  eliminated,  because  most  people  don’t  care 
about  eliminating  them,  and  never  will  care.  Our  idealists  were  far 
too  Western  to  think  of  abandoning  all  the  world  to  damnation  while 
they  saved  their  two  selves.  They  were  far  too  unselfish  to  sit  tight 
under  a  bho-tree  and  reach  Nirvana  in  a  mere  couple. 

It  was  more  than  that,  though.  They  simply  hadn’t  enough 
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Sitzfleisch  to  squat  under  a  bho-tree  and  get  to  Nirvana  by  contem¬ 
plating  anything,  least  of  all  their  own  navel.  If  the  whole  wide 
world  was  not  going  to  be  saved,  they,  personally,  were  not  so  very 
keen  on  being  saved  just  by  themselves.  No,  it  would  be  so  lone¬ 
some.  They  were  New  Englanders,  so  it  must  be  all  or  nothing. 
Greed,  pain  and  sorrow  must  either  be  eliminated  from  all  the  world, 
or  else  what  was  the  use  of  eliminating  them  from  oneself?  No  use 
at  all !  One  was  just  a  victim. 

And  so — although  they  still  loved  “  Indian  thought,”  and  felt 
very  tender  about  it :  well,  to  go  back  to  our  metaphor,  the  pole  up 
which  the  green  and  anxious  vines  had  clambered  so  far  now  proved 
dry-rotten.  It  snapped,  and  the  vines  came  slowly  subsiding  to  earth 
again.  There  was  no  crack  and  crash.  The  vines  held  themselves  up 
by  their  own  foliage,  for  a  while.  But  they  subsided.  The  bean¬ 
stalk  of  “Indian  thought”  had  given  way  before  Jack  had  climbed 
off  the  tip  of  it  to  a  further  world. 

They  subsided  with  a  slow  rustle  back  to  earth  again.  But  they 
made  no  outcry.  They  were  again  “  disappointed.”  But  they  never 
admitted  it.  “  Indian  thought  ”  had  let  them  down.  But  they  never 
complained.  Even  to  one  another  they  never  said  a  word.  But  they 
were  disappointed,  faintly  but  deeply  disillusioned,  and  they  both 
knew  it.  But  the  knowledge  was  tacit. 

And  they  still  had  so  much  in  their  lives.  They  still  had  Italy — 
dear  Italy.  And  they  still  had  freedom,  the  priceless  treasure.  And 
they  still  had  so  much  “beauty.”  About  the  fullness  of  their  lives 
they  were  not  quite  so  sure.  They  had  one  little  boy,  whom  they 
loved  as  parents  should  love  their  children,  but  whom  they  wisely 
refrained  from  fastening  upon,  to  build  their  lives  on  him.  No,  no, 
they  must  live  their  own  lives!  They  still  had  strength  of  mind  to 
know  that. 

But  they  were  now  no  longer  so  very  young.  Twenty-five  and 
twenty-seven  had  become  thirty-five  and  thirty-seven.  And  though 
they  had  had  a  very  wonderful  time  in  Europe,  and  though  they  still 
loved  Italy — dear  Italy! — yet:  they  were  disappointed.  They  had 
got  a  lot  out  of  it:  oh,  a  very  great  deal  indeed!  Still,  it  hadn’t 
given  them  quite,  not  quite,  what  they  had  expected;  Europe  was 
lovely,  but  it  was  dead.  Living  in  Europe,  you  were  living  on  the 
past.  And  Europeans,  with  all  their  superficial  charm,  were  not  really 
charming.  They  were  materialistic,  they  had  no  real  soul.  They 
just  did  not  understand  the  inner  urge  of  the  spirit,  because  the  inner 
urge  was  dead  in  them ;  they  were  all  survivals.  There,  that  was  the 
truth  about  Europeans:  they  were  survivals,  with  no  more  getting 
ahead  in  them. 

It  was  another  bean-pole,  another  vine-support  crumbled  under  the 
green  life  of  the  vine.  And  very  bitter  it  was,  this  time.  For  up  the 
old  tree-trunk  of  Europe  the  green  vine  had  been  clambering  silently 
for  more  than  ten  years,  ten  hugely  important  years,  the  years  of  real 
living.  The  two  idealists  had  lived  in  Europe,  lived  on  Europe  and  on 
European  life  and  European  things  as  vines  in  an  everlasting  vineyard. 
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They  had  made  their  home  here :  a  home  such  as  you  could  never 
make  in  America.  Their  watchword  had  been  “  beauty.”  They  had 
rented,  the  last  four  years,  the  second  floor  of  an  old  Palazzo  on  the 
Amo,  and  here  they  had  all  their  "  things.”  And  they  derived  a 
profound,  profound  satisfaction  from  their  apartment :  the  lofty,  silent, 
ancient  rooms  with  windows  on  the  river,  with  glistening,  dark-red 
floors,  and  the  beautiful  furniture  that  the  idealists  had  "  picked  up.” 

Yes,  unknown  to  themselves,  the  lives  of  the  idealists  had  been 
running  with  a  fierce  swiftness  horizontally,  all  the  time.  They  had 
become  tense,  fierce  hunters  of  "  things  ”  for  their  home.  While  their 
soul  was  climbing  up  to  the  sun  of  old  European  culture  or  old  Indian 
thought,  their  passions  were  running  horizontally,  clutching  at 
*'  things.”  Of  course,  they  did  not  buy  the  things  for  the  things’ 
sakes,  but  for  the  sake  of  ”  beauty.”  They  looked  upon  their  home 
as  a  place  entirely  furnished  by  loveliness,  not  by  ”  things  ”  at  all. 
Valerie  had  some  very  lovely  curtains  at  the  windows  of  the  long 
salotta,  looking  on  the  river :  curtains  of  queer  ancient  material  that 
looked  like  finely  knitted  silk,  most  beautifully  faded  down  from 
vermilion  and  orange  and  gold  and  black,  to  a  sheer  soft  glow. 
Valerie  hardly  ever  came  into  the  salotta  without  mentally  falling  on 
her  knees  before  the  curtains.  ”  Chartres!  ”  she  said.  ”  To  me  they 
are  Chartres!  ”  And  Melville  never  turned  and  looked  at  his  six¬ 
teenth-century  Venetian  book-case,  with  its  two  or  three  dozen  of 
choice  books,  without  feeling  his  marrow  stir  in  his  bones.  The 
holy  of  holies! 

The  child  silently,  almost  sinisterly,  avoided  any  rude  contact  with 
these  ancient  monuments  of  furniture,  as  if  they  had  been  nests  of 
sleeping  cobras,  or  that  ”  thing  ”  most  perilous  to  the  touch — the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant.  His  childish  awe  was  silent,  and  cold,  but 
final. 

Still,  a  couple  of  New  England  idealists  cannot  live  merely  on  the 
bygone  glory  of  their  furniture.  At  least,  one  couple  could  not.  They 
got  used  to  the  marvellous  Bologna  cupboard,  they  got  used  to  the 
wonderful  Venetian  book-case,  and  the  books,  and  the  Siena  cur¬ 
tains  and  bronzes,  and  the  lovely  sofas  and  side-tables  and  chairs 
they  had  "  picked  up  ”  in  Paris.  Oh,  they  had  been  picking  things 
up  since  the  first  day  they  landed  in  Europe.  And  they  were  s^l 
at  it.  It  is  the  last  interest  Europe  can  offer  to  an  outsider:  or  to 
an  insider  either. 

When  people  came,  and  were  thrilled  by  the  Melville  interior,  then 
Valerie  and  Erasmus  felt  they  had  not  lived  in  vain :  that  they  still 
were  living.  But  in  the  long  mornings,  when  Erasmus  was  desultorily 
working  at  Renaissance  Florentine  literature,  and  Valerie  was  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  apartment ;  and  in  the  long  hours  after  lunch ;  and  in  the 
long,  usually  very  cold  and  oppressive  evenings  in  the  ancient  palazzo : 
then  the  halo  died  from  around  the  furniture,  and  the  things  became 
things,  lumps  of  matter  that  just  stood  there  or  hung  there,  ad 
infinitum,  and  said  nothing;  and  Valerie  and  Erasmus  almost  hated 
them.  The  glow  of  beauty,  like  every  other  glow,  dies  down  unless 
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it  is  fed.  The  idealists  still  dearly  loved  their  things.  But  they  had 
got  them.  And  the  sad  fact  is,  things  that  glow  vividly  while  you’re 
getting  them  go  almost  quite  cold  after  a  year  or  two.  Unless,  of 
course,  people  envy  you  them  very  much,  and  the  museums  are  pining 
for  them.  And  the  Melvilles’  “  Aings,”  though  very  good,  were  not 
quite  as  good  as  that. 

So  the  glow  gradually  went  out  of  everything,  out  of  Europe,  out 
of  Italy — “  the  Italians  are  dears  ” — even  out  of  that  marvellous 
apartment  on  the  Amo.  "  Why,  if  I  had  this  apartment  I'd  never, 
never  even  want  to  go  out  of  doors  1  It’s  too  lovely  and  perfect.” 
That  was  something,  of  course,  to  hear  that. 

And  yet  Valerie  and  Erasmus  went  out  of  doors ;  they  even  went 
out  to  get  away  from  its  ancient,  cold-floored,  stone-heavy  silence  and 
dead  dignity.  “  We’re  living  on  the  past,  you  know,  Dick,”  said 
Valerie  to  her  husband.  She  called  him  Dick. 

They  were  grimly  hanging  on.  They  did  not  like  to  give  in.  They 
did  not  like  to  own  up  that  they  were  through.  For  twelve  years, 
now,  they  had  been  “  free  ”  people,  living  a  "  full  and  beautiful 
life.”  And  America  for  twelve  years  had  been  their  anathema,  the 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  of  industrial  materialism. 

It  wasn’t  easy  to  own  that  you  were  “  through.”  They  hated  to 
admit  that  they  wanted  to  go  back.  But  at  last,  reluctantly,  they 
decided  to  go,  “  for  the  boy’s  sake.”  "  We  can't  hear  to  leave 
Europe.  But  Peter  is  an  American,  so  he  had  better  look  at  America 
while  he's  young.”  The  Melvilles  had  an  entirely  English  accent  and 
manner — almost — a  little  Italian  and  French  here  and  there. 

They  left  Europe  behind,  but  they  took  as  much  of  it  along  with 
them  as  possible.  Several  van-loads,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  All  those 
adorable  and  irreplaceable  “  things.”  And  all  arrived  in  New  York, 
idealists,  child,  and  the  huge  bulk  of  Europe  they  had  lugged  along. 

Valerie  had  dreamed  of  a  pleasant  apartment,  perhaps  on  River¬ 
side  Drive,  where  it  was  not  so  expensive  as  east  of  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  where  all  their  wonderful  things  would  look  marvellous.  She 
and  Erasmus  house-hunted.  But,  alas !  their  income  was  quite  under 
three  thousand  dollars  a  year.  They  found — well,  everybody  knows 
what  they  found.  Two  small  rooms  and  a  kitchenette,  and  don’t  let 
us  unpack  a  thing! 

The  chunk  of  Europe  which  they  had  bitten  off  went  into  a  ware¬ 
house,  at  fifty  dollars  a  month.  And  they  sat  in  two  small  rooms  and 
a  kitchenette,  and  wondered  why  they’d  done  it. 

Erasmus,  of  course,  ought  to  get  a  job.  This  was  what  was  written 
on  the  wall,  and  what  they  both  pretended  not  to  see.  But  it  had 
been  the  strange,  vague  threat  that  the  Statue  of  Liberty  had  always 
held  over  them  :  “  Thou  shalt  get  a  job!  ”  Erasmus  had  the  tickets, 
as  they  say.  A  scholastic  career  was  still  possible  for  him.  He  had 
taken  his  exams,  brilliantly  at  Yale,  and  had  kept  up  his  “researches  ” 
all  the  time  he  had  been  in  Europe. 

But  both  he  and  Valerie  shuddered.  A  scholastic  career!  The 
scholastic  world!  The  American  scholastic  world!  Shudder  upon 
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shudder!  Give  up  their  freedom,  their  full  and  beautiful  life? 
Never!  Never!  Erasmus  would  be  forty  next  birthday. 

The  “  things  "  remained  in  warehouse.  Valerie  went  to  look  at 
them.  It  cost  her  a  dollar  an  hour,  and  horrid  pangs.  The 
"  things,”  poor  things,  looked  a  bit  shabby  and  wretched  in  that 
warehouse. 

However,  New  York  was  not  all  America.  There  was  the  great 
clean  West.  So  the  Melvilles  went  West,  with  Peter,  but  without 
the  things.  They  tried  living  the  simple  life  in  the  mountains.  But 
doing  their  own  chores  became  almost  a  nightmare.  "  Things  ”  are 
all  very  well  to  look  at,  but  it’s  awful  handling  them,  even  when 
they’re  beautiful.  To  be  the  slave  of  hideous  things,  to  keep  a  stove 
going,  cook  meals,  wash  dishes,  carry  water,  and  clean  floors:  pure 
horror  of  sordid  anti-life ! 

In  the  cabin  on  the  mountains  Valerie  dreamed  of  Florence,  the 
lost  apartment ;  and  her  Bologna  cupboard  and  Louis  Quinze  chairs, 
above  all,  her  "  Chartres  ”  curtains,  stored  in  New  York — and  costing 
fifty  dollars  a  month. 

A  millionaire  friend  came  to  the  rescue,  offering  them  a  cottage  on 
the  Californian  coast — California !  Where  the  new  soul  is  to  be  bom 
in  man.  With  joy  the  idealists  moved  a  little  farther  west,  catching 
at  new  vine-props  of  hope. 

And  finding  them  straw's!  The  millionaire  cottage  was  perfectly 
equipped.  It  was  perhaps  as  labour-savingly  perfect  as  is  possible : 
electric  heating  and  cooking,  a  white-and-pearl-enamelled  kitchen, 
nothing  to  make  dirt  except  the  human  being  himself.  In  an  hour  or 
so  the  idealists  had  got  through  their  chores.  They  were  ”  free  ” — 
free  to  hear  the  great  Pacific  pounding  the  coast,  and  to  feel  a  new 
soul  filling  their  bodies. 

Alas!  the  Pacific  pounded  the  coast  with  hideous  brutality,  bmte 
force  itself !  And  the  new  soul,  instead  of  sweetly  stealing  into  their 
bodies,  seemed  only  meanly  to  gnaw  the  old  soul  out  of  their  bodies. 
To  feel  you  are  under  the  fist  of  the  most  blind  and  crunching  bmte 
force :  to  feel  that  your  cherished  idealist’s  soul  is  being  gnawed  out 
of  you,  and  only  irritation  left  in  place  of  it:  well,  it  isn’t  good 
enough. 

After  about  nine  months  the  idealists  departed  from  the  Californian 
west.  It  had  been  a  great  experience ;  they  were  glad  to  have  had 
it.  But,  in  the  long  mn,  the  West  was  not  the  place  for  them,  and 
they  knew  it.  No,  the  people  who  wanted  new  souls  had  better  get 
them.  They,  Valerie  and  Erasmus  Melville,  would  like  to  develop 
the  old  soul  a  little  further.  Anyway,  they  had  not  felt  any  influx  of 
new  soul  on  the  Californian  coast.  On  the  contrary. 

So,  with  a  slight  hole  in  their  material  capital,  they  returned  to 
Massachusetts  and  paid  a  visit  to  Valerie's  parents,  taking  the  boy 
along.  The  grandparents  welcomed  the  child — poor  expatriated  boy — 
and  were  rather  cold  to  Valerie,  but  really  cold  to  Erasmus.  Valerie’s 
mother  definitely  said  to  Valerie  one  day  that  Erasmus  ought  to  take 
a  job,  so  that  Valerie  could  live  decently.  Valerie  haughtily  reminded 
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her  mother  of  the  beautiful  apartment  on  the  Arno,  and  the  “  won¬ 
derful”  things  in  store  in  New  York,  and  of  the  "marvellous  and 
satisfying  life  ”  she  and  Erasmus  had  led.  Valerie’s  mother  said  that 
she  didn't  think  her  daughter’s  hfe  looked  so  very  marvellous  at  pre¬ 
sent:  homeless,  with  a  hi:isband  idle  at  the  age  of  forty,  a  child  to 
educate,  and  a  dwindling  capital,  looked  the  reverse  of  mar\'ellous 
to  her.  Let  Erasmus  take  some  post  in  one  of  the  universities. 

"  What  post?  What  imiversity?  ”  interrupted  Valerie. 

"  That  could  be  found,  considering  your  father’s  connections  and 
Erasmus’s  qualifications,”  replied  Valerie’s  mother.  "And  you  could 
get  adl  your  valuable  things  out  of  store,  and  have  a  really  lovely 
home,  which  everybody  in  America  would  be  proud  to  visit.  As  it  is, 
your  furniture  is  eating  up  your  income,  and  you  are  living  like  rats 
in  a  hole,  with  nowhere  to  go  to.” 

This  was  very  true.  Valerie  was  beginning  to  pine  for  a  home, 
with  her  "  things.”  Of  course,  she  could  have  sold  her  furniture  for 
a  substantial  sum.  But  nothing  would  have  induced  her  to.  What¬ 
ever  else  passed  away — religions,  cultures,  continents,  and  hopes — 
Valerie  would  never  part  from  the  "  things  ”  which  she  and  Erasmus 
had  collected  with  such  passion.  To  these  she  was  nailed. 

But  she  and  Erasmus  still  would  not  give  up  that  freedom,  that 
full  and  beautiful  life  they  had  so  believed  in.  Erasmus  cursed 
America.  He  did  not  want  to  earn  a  living.  He  panted  for  Europe. 

Leaving  the  boy  in  charge  of  Valerie’s  parents,  the  two  idealists 
once  more  set  off  tor  Europe.  In  New  York  they  paid  two  dollars 
and  looked  for  a  brief,  bitter  hour  at  their  "  things.”  They  sailed 
"  student  class  ” — that  is,  third.  Their  income  now  was  less  than 
two  thousand  dollars,  instead  of  three.  And  they  made  straight  for 
Paris — cheap  Paris. 

They  found  Europe,  this  time,  a  complete  failure.  "  We  have 
returned  like  dogs  to  our  vomit,”  said  Erasmus;  "  but  the  vomit  has 
staled  in  the  meantime.”  He  found  he  couldn’t  stand  Europe.  It 
irritated  every  nerve  in  his  body.  He  hated  America,  too.  But 
America  at  least  was  a  dam  sight  better  than  this  miserable,  dirt-eat¬ 
ing  continent ;  which  was  by  no  means  cheap  any  more,  either. 

Valerie,  with  her  heart  on  her  things — she  had  really  burned  to 
get  them  out  of  that  warehouse,  where  they  had  stood  now  for  three 
years,  eating  up  two  thousand  dollars — wrote  to  her  mother  she  thought 
Erasmus  would  come  back  if  he  could  get  some  suitable  work  in 
America.  Erasmus,  in  a  state  of  frustration  bordering  on  rage  and 
insanity,  just  went  round  Italy  in  a  poverty-stricken  fashion,  his  coat- 
cuffs  frayed,  hating  everything  with  intensity.  And  when  a  post  was 
found  for  him  in  Cleveland  University,  to  teach  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  literature,  his  eyes  grew  more  beady,  and  his  long,  queer  face 
grew  sharper  and  more  rat-like  with  utter  baffled  fury.  He  was 
forty,  and  the  job  was  upon  him. 

"  I  think  you’d  better  accept,  dear.  You  don't  care  for  Europe 
any  longer.  As  you  say,  it’s  dead  and  finished.  They  offer  us  a 
house  on  the  College  lot,  and  mother  says  there’s  room  in  it  for  all 
our  things.  I  think  we’d  better  cable  '  Accept.’  ” 
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He  glowered  at  her  like  a  cornered  rat.  One  almost  expected  to 
see  rat’s  whiskers  twitching  at  the  sides  of  the  sharp  nose. 

“  Shall  I  send  the  cablegram?  ”  she  asked. 

"  Send  it!  ”  he  blurted. 

And  she  went  out  and  sent  it. 

He  was  a  changed  man,  quieter,  much  less  irritable.  A  load  was 
off  him.  He  was  inside  the  cage. 

But  when  he  looked  at  the  furnaces  of  Cleveland,  vast  and  like  the 
greatest  of  black  forests,  with  red-  and  white-hot  cascades  of  gushing 
metal,  and  tiny  gnomes  of  men,  and  terrific  noises,  gigantic,  he  said  to 
Valerie : 

“  Say  what  you  like,  Valerie,  this  is  the  biggest  thing  the  modem 
world  has  to  show.” 

And  when  they  were  in  their  up-to-date  little  house  on  the  college 
lot  of  Cleveland  University,  and  that  woe-begone  debris  of  Europe — 
Bologna  cupboard,  Venice  book-shelves,  Ravenna  bishop’s  chair, 
Louis  Quinze  side-tables,  "  Chartres  ”  curtains,  Siena  bronze  lamps — 
all  were  arrayed,  and  all  looked  perfectly  out  of  keeping,  and  there¬ 
fore  very  impressive ;  and  when  the  idealists  had  had  a  bunch  of 
gaping  people  in,  and  Erasmus  had  showed  off  in  his  best  European 
manner,  but  still  quite  cordial  and  American,  and  Valerie  had  been 
most  lady-like,  but  for  all  that  ”  we  prefer  America  ”  ;  then  Erasmus 
said,  looking  at  her  with  the  queer  sharp  eyes  of  a  rat : — 

"  Europe's  the  mayonnaise  all  right,  but  America  supplies  the  good 
old  lobster — what?  ” 

”  Every  time!  ”  she  said,  with  satisfaction. 

And  he  peered  at  her.  He  was  in  the  cage :  but  it  was  safe  inside. 
And  she,  evidently,  w’as  her  real  self  at  last.  She  had  got  the  goods. 
Yet  round  his  nose  was  a  queer,  evil,  scholastic  look,  of  pure  scepti¬ 
cism.  But  he  liked  lobster. 
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SOME  UNIDENTIFIED  WRITINGS  OF  DR.  JOHNSON 
By  H.  M.  Paull 

Exhaustive  research  has  brought  to  light  a  considerable  number  of 
Dr.  Johnson’s  writings  which  lay  concealed  in  magazines  and 
periodicals ;  writings  to  which  for  various  reasons  he  did  not  append 
his  name.  But  there  are  still  two  directions  in  which,  so  far  as  I 
can  discover,  search  has  not  hitherto  been  made,  at  all  events  with 
success. 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  his  famous  Dictionary  (1755)  was  not  the 
first  in  which  he  had  a  hand.  His  friend  Dr.  James  had  been  engaged 
for  many  years  on  a  vast  Medicinal  Dictionary,  which  he  published 
in  1744  in  three  vols.,  folio.  Johnson  not  only  composed  the 
Proposals  for  this  voluminous  work,  but  actually  wrote  some  of  the 
articles.  Which  they  were  he  did  not  state,  and  Boswell  tried  in  vain 
to  identify  them.  At  the  present  day  the  task  is  naturally  still  more 
difficult. 

But  anyone  who  attempts  it  will  be  richly  rewarded.  The  Dic¬ 
tionary  is,  indeed,  "  a  majestic  literary  fossil,"  as  Mark  Twain  called 
it  in  a  most  amusing  article.  Were  Johnson  still  alive  he  would 
blush  to  think  he  had  lent  his  aid  to  such  a  work.  Prejudice  and 
ignorance  appear  on  every  page ;  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  a 
leading  physician  of  that  date  should  have  boasted  of  his  adherence 
to  the  tenets  of  Galen  and  other  ancients,  and  have  poured  scorn  on 
those  modem  investigators  who  thought  that  medical,  as  other  sciences, 
should  advance  with  the  ages. 

That  any  patient  survived  the  heroic  treatment  of  those  days  is 
a  matter  for  wonder.  Copious  bleeding  was  the  panacea  for  all 
diseases:  Dr.  Johnson  casually  remarks  that  within  a  few  days  he 
had  lost  54  ounces  of  blood.  The  credulity  shown  by  the  author  of 
this  precious  Dictionary  passes  belief.  That  a  pounded  spider  applied 
to  the  forehead  prevents  the  return  of  a  fever  is  nothing;  he  states 
that  in  his  own  day  an  Attractive  (not  defined)  drew  a  certain  man’s 
lungs  up  into  his  mouth  and  suffocated  him.  One  of  his  loathsome 
prescriptions  contains  not  only  worms  and  snails,  but  goose-  and 
sheep-dung. 

From  his  close  association  with  Dr.  James  and  the  aid  he  gave  him 
it  is  a  natural  inference  that  Dr.  Johnson  carried  his  conservative 
prejudices  into  the  realm  of  science. 

The  intimacy  between  the  two  lessened  in  course  of  time,  appar¬ 
ently  on  account  of  some  shifty  conduct  on  the  physician’s  part ;  and 
on  his  death  in  1776  Johnson  showed  but  small  concern. 

To  students  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  name  of  Dr.  James  is 
inevitably  connected  with  his  celebrated  powder,  from  which  he  made  a 
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fortune.  The  correspondence  of  the  time  contains  frequent  reference- 
to  it.  Horace  Walpole  never  tired  of  recommending  it  to  his  friends, 
and  swore  he  would  take  it  even  if  the  house  were  on  fire.  Goldsmith 
bsisted  on  taking  it  in  his  last  illness,  against  the  advice  of  his  doctors, 
who  attributed  his  relapse  to  its  ill  effects,  with  the  consequence  of 
an  acrimonious  newspaper  warfare.  The  indignant  James  published 
a  vindication  of  his  nostrum,  and  apparently  its  popularity  con¬ 
tinued,  for  George  Ill's  physicians  prescribed  it  for  that  unhappy 
monarch. 

Wonder  has  often  been  expressed  that  Dr.  Johnson,  with  his 
strong  religious  bent  and  his  exceptional  gifts,  never  took  holy  orders. 
That  he  would  have  made  his  mark  in  the  Church  is  highly  prob¬ 
able;  for,  speaking  roughly,  the  clergy  of  his  day  were  not  chstin- 
guished  for  their  intellectual  powers  or  religious  fervour.  Some  of 
his  contemporaries  saw  in  him  a  potential  bishop ;  and  in  1756  the 
father  of  his  friend  Bennet  Langton  offered  him  the  good  living  of 
Langton  if  he  would  enter  the  Church.  But  Johnson,  who  was  then 
forty-seven,  declined  the  offer,  though  Hawkins  tells  us  that  at  that 
date  his  circumstances  were  more  straitened  than  usual.  He  felt 
that  he  was  not  fitted  for  the  practical  duties  of  a  country  parson. 
"  I  cannot  in  conscience  shear  the  flock  I  am  unable  to  feed,"  he 
remarked. 

That  he  had  decided  views  regarding  these  duties  can  be  seen  from 
his  paper  in  The  Adventurer,  No.  126,  and  also  in  his  Letter  to  a 
Young  Clergyman,  written  many  years  later  (1780). 

One  function  of  a  parson  he  could  at  all  events  fulfil — the  writing 
of  sermons.  For  such  compositions  he  had  an  instinctive  taste. 
Besides  those  which  he  wrote  for  a  pittance  in  his  penurious  youth, 
according  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  he  composed  about  forty  at  a 
guinea  each,  at  the  request  of  certain  beneficed  clergymen.  And  it 
is  here  that  we  find  ourselves  facing  a  curious  anomaly  in  ethics. 

Having  disposed  of  his  sermons,  he  considered  them  the  property 
of  the  purchaser,  and  renounced  his  claim  to  them.  "  I  have  been 
paid  for  them,  and  have  no  right  to  inquire  about  them,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  To  take  up  such  an  attitude  seems  to  imply  the  possession 
of  a  most  delicate  literary  conscience ;  yet  he  seems  to  have  felt  no 
twinges  in  selling  his  sermons  to  purchasers  who  inevitably  intended 
to  preach  them  as  their  own. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  on  this  point  of  literary  ethics  Johnson 
was  not  even  abreast  with  the  ideas  of  his  age:  a  strange  position 
for  a  man  with  the  reputation  of  a  great  moralist.  A  propos  of  a 
discussion  regarding  the  publication  in  The  Adventurer  of  essays 
attributed  to  an  author  other  than  the  real  one,  Boswell  himself 
expresses  his  dissatisfaction  with  Johnson’s  "  casuistry "  on  the 
subject.  (See  Chapter  X  of  Life.)  Nor  was  the  Doctor's  theory  a 
casual  dictum  thrown  off  in  conversation ;  for  in  1780,  in  his  Letter 
to  a  Young  Clergyman,  he  returns  to  the  subject.  His  correspondent 
had  evidently  confessed  to  borrowing  from  other  preachers.  Johnson 
replies:  "  Your  present  method  of  making  your  sermons  seems  very 
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judicious.  Few  frequent  preachers  can  be  supposed  to  have  sermons 
more  their  own  than  yours  will  be.  Take  care  to  register,  somewhere 
or  other,  the  authors  from  whom  your  several  discourses  are  bor¬ 
rowed.”  Later  on  he  adds:  "My  advice,  however,  is  that  you 
attempt,  from  time  to  time,  an  original  sermon.” 

Od^y  enough,  Boswell,  in  spite  of  his  criticism  of  Johnson’s  laxity 
as  regards  a  similar  practice  in  a  lay  composition,  seems  to  have  held 
the  same  view  as  Johnson  as  regards  unscrupulous  use  of  other  men’s 
sermons.  In  a  letter  to  his  great  friend  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Temple 
(June  19th,  1775)  he  writes:  “  I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  compose 
sermons.”  (This  after  Temple  had  held  a  living  for  nine  years!) 
But  he  evidently  takes  for  granted  that,  as  a  rule,  Temple  would 
continue  to  borrow  his  discourses,  as  he  speaks  of  Johnson’s  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  sermons  of  Latimer  and  Sanderson. 

Of  course.  Dr.  Johnson  could  have  pleaded  that  the  practice  of 
preaching  another  man’s  sermons  was  no  new  thing.  Milton  refers 
contemptuously  to  the  trade  in  sermons  in  his  Areopagitica ;  a  trade 
which  reached  its  greatest  height  after  the  notorious  Dr.  Trusler  issued 
his  circular  in  1768  to  every  parish  priest  offering  to  supply  sermons 
in  script  type  at  a  shilling  each.  The  trade  was  continued  until  quite 
recent  years,  and  even  now  it  is  not  quite  extinct.  It  is  a  matter 
for  regret  that  in  this  matter  the  sturdy  moralist  seems  to  have 
encouraged  rather  than  denounced  a  practice  of  dubious  honesty. 

Johnson  did  not  relinquish  writing  sermons  even  when  his  cir¬ 
cumstances  had  so  improved  that  he  did  not  need  to  sell  them.  In 
one  of  his  later  diaries  Condo  pro  Tayloro  appears,  and  Boswell 
one  day  found  an  unfinished  discourse  on  his  table  (1777).  So  late 
as  1778  in  a  review  of  his  mental  condition  he  writes :  "I  think 
with  all  my  usual  vigour.  I  have  made  sermons,  perhaps  as  readily 
as  formerly.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  wrote  a  number  of  sermons 
for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  an  old  school-fellow  and  friend.  "  I  love 
him,”  he  remarked  in  1777,  "  but  I  do  not  love  him  any  more;  my 
regard  for  him  does  not  increase.”  Taylor,  who  was  Prebendary  of 
Westminster,  was  not  careful  enough  to  conceal  the  source  of  his 
sermons;  it  had  long  been  suspected  that  Johnson  was  their  real 
author.  Bishop  Porteous  writes  to  Dr.  Beattie  in  1788  that  Dr. 
Taylor,  in  order  to  confute  this  calumny,  left  a  volume  of  sermons 
to  be  published  after  his  death. ^  This  book,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hayes,  bore  the  strange  title.  Sermons  Left  for  Publication  by  John 
Taylor,  LL.D.,  etc.  Bishop  Porteous  had  no  doubt  that  Johnson 
was  the  author;  Boswell  was  of  the  same  opinion.  In  the  notice  of 
the  book  in  the  Monthly  Review  of  December,  1788,  it  is  said  that 
"  the  general  opinion  concerning  them  is  that  they  are,  in  reality, 
the  productions  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.”  Moreover,  the 
5th  Edition  (1812)  is  entitled,  Sermons  Attributed  to  Samuel  John¬ 
son,  LL.D.,  and  Left  for  Publication  by  John  Taylor,  LL.D.,  etc. 

As  regards  one  item  there  is  no  question:  the  second  volume  con¬ 
tains  the  sermon  written  by  Johnson  for  the  funeral  of  his  wife.  As 
(i)  See  note  to  Chap.  60,  Croker’s  Boswell  (Murray,  1890). 
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for  the  others  it  is  a  matter  of  internal  evidence ;  the  balance  of  critical 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  Johnson’s  authorship. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  doubt  exists  that  Dr.  Taylor  did  write 
sermons  of  his  own,  and  that  he  sometimes  submitted  them  to  John¬ 
son  for  his  criticism.  (See  Lx\e.  Chapter  LXX.)  Moreover,  Bishop 
Porteous  stated  that  his  object  in  arranging  for  the  publication  of  the 
posthumous  volume  was  to  prove  that  he  was  not  indebted  to  John¬ 
son,  in  which  case  he  was  unlikely  to  include  any  in  which  Johnson 
had  a  hand.  Then  the  strange  title.  Sermons  Left  for  Publication, 
etc.,  was  due  to  his  editor,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hayes.  The  puzzle  is 
therefore  far  from  being  solved. 

The  twenty-five  sermons  now  published,  even  if  Johnson's,  could 
have  been  but  a  portion  of  his  output.  Boswell  expresses  a  wish 
that  those  to  whom  *'  he  had  given  or  sold  them  .  .  .  who  were 
to  preach  them  as  their  own,”  would  inform  the  world  so  that  they 
might  not  be  lost :  a  forlorn  hope,  for  who  would  confess  to  deceiving 
his  hearers? 
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By  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd 

The  Bonney  Family.  By  Ruth  Suckow.  (Cape.  7s.  6d.  net.) 

Perhaps  Miss  Suckow  knows  the  life  of  the  small  farming 
community  in  Iowa  almost  too  well  to  realise,  imaginatively,  any 
single  unit  of  them.  She  is  at  her  best  when,  as  in  this  book,  she 
deals  with  the  family  rather  than  with  the  individual.  It  is  the 
Bonney  tree  and  not  its  particular  branches  that  counts,  though  the 
cumulative  effect  of  the  actions  and  reactions  of  these  quiet  destinies 
belongs  essentially  to  the  real  art  of  presentation,  as  distinct  from 
the  conjuror’s  manipulation.  Father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  live 
out  their  lives  in  front  of  us  like  the  people  in  Flemish  pictures,  but 
with  this  difference:  the  painters  have  caught  in  moments  of  calm 
lives  that,  like  the  sea  itself,  may  quickly  return  to  turbulence. 

There  is  no  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  in  Miss  Suckow’s  faithfully 
exact  portraiture.  The  very  joys  and  sorrows,  the  very  experiences 
of  life  and  death,  are  wedged,  as  it  were,  into  an  inflexible  framework 
of  standardised  habit.  The  Bonneys  may  scamper  all  over  the  earth, 
but  their  natures  cannot  be  centrifugal.  Miss  Suckow  is  wise  enough 
to  leave  them  centripetal ;  the  very  war  itself,  in  which  the  family  does 
its  share,  leaves  the  Bonney  atmosphere  unruffled.  The  final  effect 
is  rather  that  of  houses  than  of  people,  houses  presented  with  half- 
drawn  blinds  watched  from  outside  in  a  light  which  gives  mystery  to 
the  most  prosaic  interiors.  To  interpret  this  stern  mystery  of  the 
prosaic  is  a  most  difficult  achievement;  it  is  this  author’s  triumph 
that  she  can  accomplish  it  with  such  unlaboured  artistry. 


La  Jolie  Fille  de  Dublin.  By  Ludovic  Naudeau.  (Flammarion. 

12  frs.) 

Very  few  living  writers  can  give  an  aperqu  of  a  country  in  a  state 
of  terror  more  unerringly  than  M.  Ludovic  Naudeau.  The  Dublin 
of  Sinn  Fein  days  flashes  vividly  before  us  in  its  actual  environment 
of  incessant  guerilla  warfare.  People  are  necessarily  subordinate  to 
events,  and  even  the  beautiful  heroine  is  far  less  a  character  in  a 
novel  than  the  incarnation  of  Irish  girlhood  during  a  crisis.  O’Carrol, 
too,  is  the  incarnate  leader  of  revolt,  presented  to  the  reader  as  an 
abstraction  of  policy  rather  than  as  a  human  being  among  his  fellows. 
For  both  of  these  the  idea  of  liberty  is  an  obsession,  and  the  poor 
young  doctor,  MacNamara,  who  has  the  profound  misfortune  of 
seeing  both  sides  of  an  infinitely  difficult  question,  is  inevitably 
brushed  aside.  Yet  he,  too,  contributes  to  the  tragedy  in  which  he 
does  not  believe;  his  last  words  are  "  Vive  I’lrlande,”  though  this 
does  not  prevent  his  posthumous  commentary  on  the  madness  of 
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civil  war  from  being  dismissed  as  “  les  ^lucubrations  d’un  fou.”  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Irish  people  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion 
will  consider  the  questioning  intelligence  of  La  Jolie  Fille  de  Dublin. 


Against  the  Sun.  By  Godfrey  Elton.  (Constable.  7s.  6d.  net.) 

It  was  Lord  Pembroke,  the  author  of  this  distinctly  clever  novel 
reminds  us,  who  maintained  that  the  sayings  of  Dr.  Johnson  would 
not  appear  so  extraordinary  but  for  his  bow-wow  way.  Trumble 
himself,  in  this  book,  is  denied  a  manner  which  is,  seemingly, 
irresistible  to  the  English-speaking  world.  Trumble,  indeed,  has  to 
discourse  without  it,  rising  to  heights  like  this:  “  My  own  researches 
showed  me  quite  clearly  that  the  Greek  of  Plato  was  several  classes 
better  than  the  Latin  of  either  Descartes  or  Spinosa,  which  itself  is 
incomparably  preferable  to  the  German  of  Kant  or  Von  Hiigel ;  but 
I  must  admit  that  they  showed  me  little  else.”  This  sort  of  thing 
makes  one  realise  the  amazing  art  of  Anatole  France  in  allowing 
M.  Bergeret  to  talk,  page  after  page,  at  a  stretch,  like  a  book  that 
nobody  cares  to  drop. 

M.  Bergeret  had  not  the  bow-wow  way  either,  but  the  example 
of  Mr.  Trumble  shows  how  utterly  necessary  it  is  in  our  own  land. 
All  this  is  by  the  way,  for  the  novel  has  much  better  things  than 
Trumble’s  bookish  sagacity,  or  the  hero’s  commentaries  on  men  and 
things.  Mr.  Elton  has  given  us  in  Anne  a  heroine  with  the  odd, 
carelessly  accepted,  god-given  gift  of  charm.  He  makes  Anne  in  a 
few  lines  infinitely  more  significant  than  Anthony  and  Trumble  and 
many  other  minor  characters  in  many  chapters.  There  is  a  rare 
artistry  in  the  suggestion  of  so  much  within  so  small  a  space,  and 
one’s  only  regret  is  that  he  had  the  heart  to  kill  so  soon  a  heroine 
for  whose  loss  one  feels  an  almost  personal  regret. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn’s  monthly  commentary 
in  the  August  number  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  with  much  in¬ 
terest.  I  do  not  wish  to  question  his  arguments  and  conclusions,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  are  based  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the  policy  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  with  which  I  am  familiar. 

Committed  as  it  is  to  support  the  loyal  fulfilment  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Union  is  necessarily  concerned  with 
Article  8,  by  which  the  States  Members  agree  to  join  in  reducing 
their  armaments  "to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  national  safety 
and  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  international  obligations.” 
It  is  surely  very  proper  for  the  Council  of  the  Union  and,  indeed,  for 
any  other  responsible  body  of  citizens,  to  discuss  what  limit  upon 
armaments  reduction  is  actually  imposed  by  these  two  conditions.  The 
question  of  military  training  is  very  relative  to  this  discussion.  But 
it  is  wrong  to  represent  the  opinions  expressed  by  a  few  individual 
members  of  the  Union  as  the  policy  of  the  main  body.  Three  or  four 
speakers  only  at  the  Union’s  General  Council  held  at  Matlock  in  June 
of  this  year  favoured  the  suppression  of  Officers’  Training  Corps.  The 
majority  took  no  such  view,  and  Professor  Gilbert  Murray’s  opinion, 
that  the  O.T.C.  had  much  to  be  said  for  it,  was  endorsed  without 
dissent.  That  is  the  first  point. 

The  second  is  that  the  Union  necessarily  stands  by  that  part  of  the 
Covenant  which  envisages  the  maintenance  of  international  order  by 
the  common  action  of  the  States  Members  of  the  League,  a  fact  which 
clearly  involves  the  maintenance  of  certain  armed  forces.  Opinions 
are  widely  divided  within  the  Union  as  to  the  extent  of  these  forces. 
The  Union  has  never  yet  expressed  an  opinion  for  or  against  a  civil 
militia  on  the  Swiss  model.  While  all  logical  supporters  of  the  League 
must  favour  a  certain  "  preparedness  ’’  for  joint  action,  it  will 
probably  be  agreed  that  the  first  consequences  of  the  Kellogg  Pact 
should  be  a  more  serious  consideration  of  the  level  to  which  armaments 
can  be  reduced  once  the  minimum  force  required  for  the  fulfilment  of 
international  obligations  has  been  determined. 

Yours,  etc., 

John  Eppstein. 

Eynon  House,  Reading. 

I2th  September,  1928. 
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